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ANCIENT FRAGMENTS. 


PHeniIcian. 

From Sanchoniatho. 

CHALDZAN. : 
From Berossus, Abydenus, Megasthenes, Nicholaus Da- 
mascenus, Hestieus, Alexander Polyhistor, Eupolemus, 
Thallus, Ctesias, Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, Castor, 
Velleius Paterculus, Emilius Sura, Plinius and Cicero. 

Dynasties oF THE xINcs oF CHatp#a, Assyria, Mepia, 

Persia, Tueses, anp Ecyrr. 
From Abydenus, Africanus, Eusebius, Syncellus, Castor, 
Ptolemeeus, Ctesias, Eratosthenes, Manetho, Josephus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, Theophilus Antiochenus, 
Malala, Suidas, Diogenes Laertius, Diczarchus, Arta- 
panus, Plato, Pomponius Mela and Barhebreeus. 

Eoyprian. ; 

From the Obelisks, Manetho, Cheremon, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Lysimachus, Polemo, Ptolemseus Mendesius and 
Artapanus. 

Tyatan. 

From Dius and Menander. 

CaRTHAGINIAN. 

From Hanno and Hiempsal. 

Inpiax. 

From Megasthenes and Clitarchus. 

ATLANTIC AND PANCHZAN. 

From Marcellus and Euemerus. 


ANCIENT FRAGMENTS. 


Oractes or ZoRoasTER. 

Hermetic, Orpntc, PyrHAGOREAN AND TYRRHENIAN. 
From the ancient and modern Hermetic Books, Hora- 
pollo, Chzremon, Orpheus, Hesiodus, Aristophanes, 
Timotheus, Timzeus Locrus, Plato, Amelius, Onomacri- 
tus, Ion, Philoponus, Plutarchus, Ocellus, Aristoteles, 
Suidas and Damascius. 

CHRONOLOGICAL. ; 
From Berossus, Seneca, Censorinus and Theon Alex- 
andrinus. 


INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION. 


In presenting this collection of ANCIENT Frac- 
MENTS to the world, some explanation of what is 
comprehended under that title may not be deemed 
unnecessary. We are accustomed to regard the 
Hebrew scriptures, and the Greek and Latin 
writings, as the only certain records of antiquity : 
yet there have been other languages, in which 
have been written the annals and the histories of 
other nations. Where then are those of Assyria 
and Babylon, of Persia and Egypt and Pheenicia, 
of Tyre and Carthage? Of the literature of all 
these mighty empires, where are even the remains? 
It will, no doubt, tend to excite some reflections 
of a melancholy cast, to look on this small volume 
as an answer. That all such remains are con- 
tained in it, I should be unwilling to assert: yet, 
with some diligence and research, | have not been 
able to increase its size with other fragments, 
which I could consider sufficiently authenticated. 

It was my wish to have included in this col- 
lection all the fragments of the earlier Gentile 
world, which have reached. us through the me- 
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dium of the Greek language. Of the early his- 
torians of Greece the names only of some have 
come down to us; whilst of others, such as 
Eupolemus and Histizus, several very interesting 
fragments have escaped the general wreck. In 
the classic ages of their literature, the acquaint- 
ance of the Greek historians with antiquity was 
generally confined and obscure: nor was it till 
the. publication of the Septuagint, that they 
turned their attention to their own antiquities, and 
to those of the surrounding nations: and for this 
reason we meet with more certain notices of 
ancient history in the later, than in the earlier 
times of Greece. To have drawn a line then; to 
have inserted the earlier writers in exclusion of 
the later, would have been to have omitted the 
more valuable. To have reprinted the fragments 
of many authors, such as Nicolaus Damascenus, 
a writer of Damascus, of the Augustan age, would 
have introduced, with some matter worthy of at- 
tention, much of little interest. To have selected 
from them all, the passages relating to ancient 
times and foreign states, would have been a task 
as useless as laborious, and would have swelled 
the collection to a series of volumes. I have 
therefore, for the most part, excluded the native 
Greek historians—and every writer of the Au- 
gustan age and downwards—I have also omitted 
all fragments which bear about them the stamp 
of forgery, or are the productions of Hellenistic 


Jews, or of authors who have had access to the 
sacred Scriptures, and following the words, throw 
no additional light upon the subjects; under one 
or other of which divisions may be classed the 
Antediluvian books of Enoch, the fragments of 
Artapanus, the Sibylline Oracles, the Correspon- 
dence of Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, the 
tragedy of Ezekiel in which Moses figures as the 
hero, with several compositions of a similar de- 
scription. 

The contents, then, of this volume, are Frag- 
ments which have been translated from foreign 
languages into Greek; or have been quoted or 
transcribed by Greeks from foreign authors ; or 
have been written in the Greek language by 
foreigners who have had access to the archives of 
their own countries. Yet to render the collection 
more useful, and as it were a manual to the Chro- 
nologist and Mythological Antiquarian, I have 
added by way of Supplement such fragments and 
extracts as appear to have descended from more 
ancient sources, though they are now to be found 
only in the works of Greek or Latin writers. 
Some of these are merely illustrations of the 
fragments, or contain detached chronological no- 
tices, or such other curious information as may 
well be deemed worthy of a place. Thus I have 
endeavoured to comprise, in the volume, all the 
genuine relics of antiquity which precede the era 
of Grecian history ; and which lie so scattered 
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among the folios, chiefly of the Fathers and the 
Philosophers of the lower empire, as to be inac- 
cessible to the Antiquarian, unless in the neigh- 
bourhood of some large public library. 


Miscellaneous as such a collection might be 
at first supposed, it will be found to resolve 
itself into two subjects; the early History, and 
the ancient Theological Systems of the world. 
In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
present a sketch of both; not with a view of 
entering into the details, but rather as a method 
of connecting the fragments with one another, 
to facilitate an examination of their contents, 
by directing the attention successively to those 
great landmarks which stand prominently forth 
amidst what might otherwise be deemed a wild, 
pathless and interminable ; and to enable the 
reader, by following the same order of perusal, - 
to elicit something like a regular continued nar- 
rative. In the Scriptures we have a brief but 
authenticated account of the earliest ages: but 
among the heathen writers, with the exception of 
some few very valuable historical fragments, we 
have little more than a collection of allegories and 
legendary tales. Upon examination, however, 
most of these legends, notwithstanding their ob- 
scurity, will be found to contain references to those 
grand primeval events whose memory was retained 
among every people upon earth : and for the com- 
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memoration of which were ordained so many of 
the ceremonies and mysteries of the ancients. 


From such traditions, handed down for ages 
before they were committed to writing, we might 
expect but little aid. Indeed in all the re- 
searches of the antiquarian, conjecture must very 
generally supply the place of science. Yet, by 
pursuing a proper method of investigation, we 
may approximate to truth, and frequently illus- 
trate circumstances obscurely hinted at in Scrip- 
ture, and even occasionally fill up the gaps of 
history, by supplying events which have been 
omitted by the sacred writers as unconnected 
with the immediate objects under their consi- 
deration. 

Persons, Events, and Dates in History, and 
Systems in Theology, are the objects to be ex- 
amined and ascertained. And where the subject 
under investigation can be so divided, that the 
truth must lie among some few plausible hypo- 
thesis, which can be a priori, and at once laid 
down: by collecting all the evidence that can be 
had, and examining separately, and excluding 
successively each of these hypothesis which shall 
be found inconsistent with that evidence, we 
may contract the circle of conjecture, in some 
cases, till but one hypothesis is left; which one 
must be the truth, and is thus negatively rendered 
matter of demonstration. In other cases want of 
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evidence may leave room for several different 
opinions, none of which can really be refuted, 
though one may often be more plausible than an- 
other. 


Mr. Faber, in his admirable work on the 
Pagan Idolatry, has collected and separately ex- 
amined all the different systems of the Heathen 
Mythology ; and has shown, ‘that there is such 
a singular, minute, and regular accordance among 
them, not only in what is obvious and natural, 
but also in what is arbitrary and circumstantial, 
both in fanctful speculations and in artificial ob- 
servances, as to render untenable every other 
hypothesis than this—‘ that they must all have 
originated from some common source.’ 
Having thus shown their common origin, he 
enumerates three hypothesis as the only three 
on which, he conceives, the common origination 
of the various systems of Paganism can be ac- 
counted for: 
1. Either all nations agreed peaceably to borrow from one, 
subsequent to their several settlements. ‘ 

2. Or all nations, subsequent to their several settlements, 
were compelled by arms to adopt the superstition of one. 

8. Or all nations were once assembled together in a single 
place and in a single community ; where they adopted a 
corrupt form of religion, which they afterwards re- 
spectively carried with them into the lands that they 
colonized. 


After examining at length and shewing the utter 
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impossibility of maintaining either the first or 
second of these hypothesis, he concludes that 
the third only can be the truth.* 

In the same manner we may ascertain the re- 
gion from which mankind originally dispersed. 
Both in ancient and modern times the Greeks have 
been accused of a kind of plagiarism, which was 
the prevailing custom of every nation upon earth. 
Egypt and India, and Pheenicia, no less than’ 
Greece, have appropriated to themselves, and 
assigned within their own territorial limits, the 
localities of the grand events of primeval history, 
with the birth and achievements of the Gods and 
Heroes, the Deluge, the origin of the arts and 
the civilization of mankind. And their claims 
have found more able supporters, only because 
they have not been so obviously liable to refuta- 
tion. Yet by rejecting each country, whose 
claims rest upon no better foundation than its own 
local histories, and retaining those only, whose 
pretensions are substantiated by the concurrent 
testimony of the rest; it may be shown, inde- 
pendently of Scripture, that the primitive settle- 
ments of mankind were in such places, and at- 
tended with such circumstances, as the Scripture 
instructs us was the case. 


* To these, perhaps, may be added a fourth, viz. that the 
superstition became general, partly by peaceful communication, 
and partly by force of arms: though the fulness of the evidence 
is such as to render this equally untenable with the others. 
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Of the transactions previous to the Deluge 
there are but few and faint memorials among the 
heathens. One of the most authentic may be 
found in the remains of the Pheenician History 
of Sanchoniatho, who is considered to be the 
most ancient writer of the heathen world. In 
what age he wrote is uncertain: but his history 
was composed in the Phenician language, and 
‘its materials collected from the archives of the 
Pheenician cities. It was translated into Greek 
by Philo Byblius, and for the preservation of 
these fragments we are indebted to the care of 
Eusebius. 

The Cosmogony* I shall have occasion to re- 
fer to hereafter: as one of the most ancient, it is 
extremely valuable, and as it speaks more plainly 
than the rest, it affords a key to their interpre- 
tation. 

The Generations contain many very curious 
passages. In the first} is an allusion to the fall : 
in the second Genus may be Cain: after which 
we lose the traces of similarity : at the fifth} there 
is an interruption. But taking up the thread of 
inquiry, at the end, in Taautus or Thoyth,§. we 
may recognize Athothis, || the second king of Egypt, 
the Hermes Trismegistus, who again] appears as 
the adviser of Cronus. His predecessor Misor 


py, 1. tp. 5. tp: 7: § p- 9. 
|| See also Manetho, p. 94; Eratosthenes, p. 84. J p. 10. 
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then corresponds with Mizraim, the first king of 
Egypt, the Menes and Mines of the dynasties. 
In the preceding generation is Amynus, Amon, or ” 
Ham, the same with the Cronas,t of what by the 
historian is supposed to bea different but contem~- 
porary line. An ascent higher we find, Agrus, 
the husbandman, who was worshipped in. Phe- 
nicia as the greatest of the gods: he corresponds 
with Noah, the Ouranus of the other line, whose 
original name was Epigeus or Autochthon. 

Sanchoniatho seems to have been a very dili- 
gent inquirer, and intimates at the conclusion { 
that the generations contain the real history of 
those early times, stripped of the fictions and 
allegories with which it had been obscured by the 
son of Thabion, the first hierophant of Pheenicia. 
That such is the case, we are assured by Philo 
Byblius, in the remarks on Sanchoniatho with 
which he prefaces his translation of the work. 
The passage also informs us that the history thus 
disguised was handed down to Isiris, the brother 
of Chna the first Pheenieian, apparently alluding 
to Mizraim the brother of Canaan. 

it is very remarkable that he has placed these 
characters im the true order of succession, though 
in all the traditions of the heathens they are ge- 
nerally confounded with one another. It is also 
renrarkable that Sanchoniatho is almost the only 


*See pp. 8, 84, 94, 139. t pp. 8, 9. tp. 16. 
Cc 
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heathen writer upon antiquities who makes no 
direct mention of the deluge, though several ob- 
scure allusions to it may be found in the course 
of the fragment. Were we assured of his silence 
upon the point in the parts of his work that have 
been lost, the omission might still be accounted 
for from his avowed determination to suppress 
what he considered merely allegorical, for he 
would find the traditions of the deluge so inti- 
mately blended with those relating to the creation, 
that in endeavouring to disengage the truth from 
the fable he might easily be induced to suppose 
that they related to the same event. 

For explanation of his fragment upon the 
mystical sacrifice of the Pheenicians,* I must 
refer to the very curious dissertations by Bryant t 
and Mr. Faber.{ Sanchoniatho wrote also a 
history of the serpent, a single fragment{ of 
which is preserved by Eusebius. 


In the fragments of Berossus again we have 
perhaps some few traces of the antediluvian world. 
Like Sanchoniatho, Berossus seems to have com- 
posed his work with a serious regard for truth. 
He was a Babylonian by birth, and flourished in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, and resided for 
some years at Athens. Asa priest of Belus, he 
possessed every advantage which the records of 


*p. 16. + Mythology vi. 323. 
} Pag. Idol. Lib. II.c. 8.  § p. 17. 
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the temple and the learning and traditions of the 
Chaldeans ‘could afford. He appears to have 
sketched his history of the earlier times from the 
representations upon the walls of the temple.* 
From written and traditionary knowledge he must 
have learned several points too well authenticated 
to be called in question; and correcting the one 
by the other, and at the same time blending them 
as usual with Mythology, he has produced the 
strange history before us. 

The first fragment preserved by Alexander 
Polyhistor ¢ is extremely valuable, and contains 
a store of very curious information. The first 
book of the history apparently opens naturally 
enough with a description of Babylonia. Then 
referring to the paintings, the author finds the 
first series a kind of preface tothe rest. All men 
of every nation appear assembled in Chaldea :{ 
among them is introduced a personage who is 
represented as their instructor in the arts and 
sciences, and informing them of the events which 
had previously taken place. Unconscious that 
Noah is represented under the character of 
Oannes, Berossus describes him, from the hiero- 
glyphical delineation, as a being literally com- 
pounded of a fish and a man, and as passing the 
natural, instead of the diluvian night in the ocean, 
with other circumstances indicative of his cha- 
racter and life. 

* See pp. 22, 24. Tp. 21. Tp. 22. 
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The instructions of the Patriarch are.detailed 
in the next series of paintings. In the first* of 
which, I conceive, the Chaos is pourtrayed by 
the confusion of the limbs of every: kind of animal: 
the secondyt represents the creation of the uni- 
verse: the third the formation of mankind: others 
again that of animals, and of the heavenly bodies. 

The second book{ appears to have compre- 
hended the history of the ante-diluvian world : 
and of this the two succeeding fragments{ seem 
to have been extracts. The historian, as usual, 
has appropriated the history of the world to 
Chaldea. He finds nine persons, probably re- 
presented as kings, preceding Noah, who is again 
introduced under the name Xisuthrus, and he 
supposes that:the representation was.that of the 
first dynasty of the Chaldean kings. From the 
universal consent of history and tradition he was 
well assured that Alorus or Orion, the Nimrod 
of the Scriptures, was the founder of Babylon 
and the first king : consequently he places him at 
the top, and Xisuthrus follows as the tenth. The 
destruction of the records by Nabonasar|| left 
him to: fill up, the intermediate names as he could: 
and who are inserted, is not easy so to determine.{| 


*p. 24. fp. 25. tp.26. §pp. 30,82. ||p. 36. 


| In the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-Hebreeus, the names in the 
catalogue are given to certain recluses of the line of Seth, called 
the Sons of God, who lived upon Mount Hermon, and afterwards 
apostatized and became the fathers of the Giants. 
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Berossus has given also a full and accurate 
description of the deluge,* which is wonderfully 
consonant with the Mosaic account. We have 
also a similar account, or it may be an epitome 
of the samet from the Assyrian history of Abyde- 
nus, who was a disciple of Aristotle, and a 
copyist from Berossus. I have given also a small 
extract} from the Fragments of Nicholaus Da- 
mascenus, relative to the deluge and the ark, 
whose wreck is said by him as well as Berossus, 
Chrysostom, and other writers, to have remained 
upon Ararat even at the very time in which they 
wrote. 


Mankind appear to have dwelt some time 
in Armenia, and the Patriarch allotted to his 
descendants the different regions of the earth, 
with commands to separate into distinct commu- 
nities. His injunctions, however, were disobeyed, 
and great numbers, perhaps all the human race, 
started from Armenia in a body, and, according 
to the Scriptures, journied westward, but accord- 
ing to Berossus, travelled by a circuitous route 
to the plains of Shinar. By combining the two 
narratives, we may conclude that they followed 
the wiading course of the Euphrates, till they 
halted upon those celebrated plains, where the 
enterprising spirit of Nimrod tempted him to as- 


* p. 26. +p. 87. tp. 49. 
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pire to the dominion of the world, and to found 
the Tower and City of Babel as the metropolis of 
his future universal empire. 

Upon the Tower of Babel and the events con- 
nected with it, will be found some very interest- 
ing fragments from Abydenus,* from Hestizus,t 
a very ancient Greek writer, from the Babylonian 
Sibyl,{ and from Eupolemus.{ I have added also 
a curious extract from the Sibylline oracles.|| In 
these fragments are detailed the erection of the 
Tower, the dispersion of its contrivers, and the 
confusion of the languages; with the additional 
circumstances of the violent destruction of the 
building,§[ and the Titanian war, which forms so 
remarkable an event in all traditions of the 
heathens. 

Previously to the erection of the Tower, men 
appear very generally to have apostatized from 
the patriarchal worship. About this time a fur- 
ther deviation from the truth took place; and 
upon the first and more simple corruption was 
engrafted an elaborate system of idolatry. Some 


*p. 34. tp 50. tp.50. §p.57. |p. 51. 

{| Upon the rebuilding of Babylon, the Tower was completed 
most probably on the original plan. It is described by Hero- 
dotus as a pyramid of eight steps, about seven hundred feet high. 
Its ruins, which are still known upon the spot as the Birs Nem- 
brod, or the tower of Nimrod, are described by Sir R. K. Porter, 
as a prodigious pile of unburnt bricks cemented with mud and 
reeds in horizontal layers, still rising to the enormous height of 
about two hundred and fifty feet. 
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account of these deviations will be found in the 
extracts from Epiphanius, Cedrenus, and the 
Paschal chronicle.* What is mentioned under 
the name of Barbarism, was probably the pri- 
meval patriarchal worship. It was succeeded by 
a corrupted form of superstition which is known 
among the ancients under the name of Scuthism, 
or Scythism, which was most prevalent from the 
flood to the building of the Tower. The new 
corruption, at that time introduced by Nimrod, 
was denominated lonism,t or Hellenism: and 
both are still flourishing in the East under the well- 
known appellations of Brahmenism and Budd- 
hism ; whose priests appear to have continued in 
an uninterrupted succession from the Brahmanes 
and Germanes, the philosophical sects of India 
mentioned by Megasthenes { and Clitarchus.§ 

By the introduction of a more degenerate 
superstition, Nimrod appears to have aimed at 
the establishment of an universal monarchy in 
himself and his descendants, of which Babylon 
was to have been the metropolis, and the Tower, 
the central temple of their idolatries. All who 


* pp. 53, 55, 56. 
+ Most probably derived from Tone: for the worship of th 
great Goddess, or universal Mother, was then introduced, as well 
as Idolatry. It signifies also a Dove, which was the standard of 
the Assyrian Empire. : 
fp. 224. § p. 229. 
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attended him seem to have entered: into the pro- 
ject, so far as he might have thought proper to 
divulge it, and to have assisted in the erection of 
the tower and city. But subsequent events shew 
that the proposed form of government and: system 
of theology, though asquiesced in by the majority, 
did not command universal approbation. And 
the whole project was marred by the miraculous 
interposition of the Almighty. ' 

What concurring circumstances might have 
operated to the dispersion, we have no clue to in 
the narrative of Moses. He mentions the mira- 
culous confusion of the languages, and that the 
Lord scattered the people abroad from thence 
upon the face of all the earth ; and. they left off to 
build the city. But if we may ¢redit the heathen 
accounts above referred fo, with which the 
Hindoo, and indeed almost every remnant of 
tradittonary lore concur ; aschism, fost probably 
both of a political and religious nature, was the 
result ; a bitter war was carried on, or at least a 
bloody field was fought ; from which the Scuths, 
defeated and excommunicated by their brethren, 
betook themselves, in haughty independence, to 
the mountains of Cashgar and the north:* whilst 
some violent and supernatural catastrophe, by 
the overthrow of the Tower, completed the dis- 


persion. 


* See Faber, Lib. VI. c. 4.. 
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The Scythic nations became very generally 
Nomade, but sometimes settled in various parte, 
Of what family they were has been a sutject of 
tong and imtricate dispute. The ancient chrono- 
fogists have, almost without exception, supposed 
them of the race of Japhet, the eldeat son of Noah: 
that they were the sons of Cush has also been in- 
sisted om with great learning and smgenuity.* But 
if all the natioms, or even the upper classes of those 
nations, which bear the name, be the sons of 
Cush, one-third of the present human race must 
be the descendants of that patriarch. Indeed, 
befere the antrodaction of Jonism, Epiphanies 
aed others appear to have included all mankind 
under the name of Souths. The first apostacy 
might have heen imtrodaced by Cush, and ats 


* The tenm ‘Sonth, whioh, with the prefix, is supposed to be 
the same as Cuth or Cush, the oat of the names Chusas 
Chasas Cassians Cusmans or Chrusewans, Chusdim Chasdim 
or Chaldwans, Cotti or Goths and many others, appears too 
general for a patronymic. All the northern nations were Scuthic, 
the Scuths of Touran: The.Scuths of Iran occupied the entire 
Asiatic Ethiopia, containing the Iranian territories of the As- 
sytian Empire, extending from the Euphrates to the Indus, and 
from the Caspian to:'the Ocean, African Ethiopia or Nubia with 
the adjoining territories was also ‘Cuthic. There were Endo- 
Scythe, Celto-Scythe,.and even Ionic-Scythe. The Belge in 
Gaul, the Pelasgi in Greece, the Sacas or Saxons, the Pelestim 
Philistim and Pheenicians, the Sarmans Sarmatians and Germans 
were Scuths. ‘In short, the'term is to be found in every corner | 
of the earth, and may be traced in America and in Lapland, as 
well as in China and Japan. 
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followers have borne his name; which the suc- 
ceeding heresy of Nimrod could not obliterate. 

The Scythian nations of Touran and the 
North were generally addicted to the Scythic su- 
perstition ; and whenever they rolled back the 
tide of. war upon their ancient rivals; the idols 
temples and cities were the objects upon which 
they satiated their revenge. They were esteemed 
excommunicated, and of the Giant race, Ne- 
phelim, Rephaim and Anakim. The Sciuths of 
Iran were also of the Giant race, with Nimrod 
as their chief. Of the Titanian war there appears 
to be a double aspect. When the Scuths of 
Touran are the Giants, the war between them 
and the Ionim is the subject of the legend ; and 
they are the Giants cast out into Cimmerian 
darkness, and buried under mountains. The 
other view presents both parties conjointly before 
the schism, as the Nephelim, Apostates or Giants, 
engaged in carrying on the war against Heaven 
itself. And in these accounts we find more fre- 
quent allusions to the Tower and its supernatural 
overthrow. ; 

The catastrophe at Babel completed the dis- 
persion. On the division of the earth and plant- 
ing of the nations, there are some very curious 
notices extant.* But whether Nimrod and his 
immediate adherents survived, and retained pos- 


* pp. 50, 52. 
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session of Babylon, or transferred their seat of 
government to Nineveh and founded the great 
Iranian empire, or whether that empire and city 
were founded by Assur and the sons of Shem, is 
still a subject of dispute. We find Nimrod, how- 
ever, under the well-known title of Alorus, at the 
head of the two Chaldean dynasties,* mentioned 
above: but these appear rather to refer to the 
antediluvian patriarchs than to the proper kings 
of Chaldza. 

The first dynasty of Chaldean Kings{ is 
placed by almost all chronologists as the first 
Iranian dynasty, that of Nimrod under the name 
of Evechius, and his immediate descendants. 
Evexius is also placed by Polyhistor as the first 
Chaldean king.4 The dynasty of the Arabian 
kings of Chaldwa|| is placed by Eusebius, Syn- 
cellus and others, as well as by Berossus, next in 
the order of succession, They have likewise been 
supposed to be a Scythic nation, which broke in 
upon the empire from the Scythian settlements 
of Cashgar, and obtained possession either of the 
entire empire, or only of the city of Babylon, 
during the period of its desolation, with the 
plains of Shinar and the country round the head 
of the Persian gulf, from whence they were ex- 
pelled, and discharged themselves upon Palestine 
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as the Palli or Philistines, and upon Egypt as 
the Hycsos or Shepherd Kings.* 

Next im succession, according to Eusebius 
and Synrcellus, or perhaps contemporary with 
the preceding, came the long line of the great 
dynasty of the Assyrian Kings, who held the 
empire of the world for ten or twelve centuries, 
till their dominion was wrested from them by 
the Medes in the time of Thonus Concolerus, 
the Sardanapalus of the Greek historians. The 
different catalogues of the great Assyrian suc- 
cession that are extant, will be found among the 
Dynasties.| The overthrow of the Assyrian em- 
pire was followed by several years of universal 
anarchy, bloodshedsand revolution. And it is as- 
certained, that it was during this scene of con- 
fusion that Jonah was sent upon his mission to 
stop its progress at Nineveh. 

Arbaces, the leader of the Median insurrec- 
tion, though he succeeded in throwing off the 
Assyrian yoke, appears to have failed in his at- 
tempt to establish his own sovereignty: nor was 
the Median kingdom fully consolidated till the 
reign of Deioces. The catalogues of the Median 
kings will be found among the Dynasties. 
Under Phraortes and Cyaxares the Medes ex- 
tended their dominion over great part of Asia, but 
under Astyages, who was defeated and captured 
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by Cyrus, the kingdom merged in the Persian 
empire. 

The Babylovians acquired a temporary inde- - 
pendence at the fall of the Assyrian empire, but 
after two or three short reigns they were subdued 
by Senecherib.* Syria also became an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and prospered for a time, till, 
again reduced under the Assyrian yoke. Persia 
at the same time arose, and alone maintained its 
independence against the growing power of the 
Medes and the new Assyrian dynasty, till the 
successes of Cyrus raised it above them all, and 
vested the empire of the world in the Persian 
race. 

The Assyrian empire revived under Nabo- 
nasar, supposed to be the same with the Salma- 
nasar of the Scriptures. Of this dynasty three 
several catalogues will be found, the Ecclesi- 
‘ astical and Astronomical canons preserved by 
Syncellus, and the celebrated canon of Ptolemaus, 
besides some other notices of the successors of 
Nabonasar, among the supplemental Chaldwan 
fragments. The first princes of the line appear ta 
have fixed their residence at Nineveh, and among: 
them we may recognize the Tiglath Pileser, 
Senecherib, and Esar Haddon of the Scriptures. 
Their race appears to have terminated in Saracus, 
another Sardanapalus. Nabopollasar, a success- 
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ful rebel, began the last line of the Assyrian and 
Chaldzan monarchs.* He transferred the seat of 
empire to Babylon, and in his reign, his cele- 
brated son, Nebuchadnezzar, extended his con~ 
quests over the bordering kingdoms of the north 
and west, by the reduction of Syria, Pheenicia, 
Judea, Egypt, and Arabia; an accurate account 
of which is transmitted by Berossus.t On the 
death of his father, Nebuchadnezzar succeeded. 
to the throne. Concerning him we have several 
very interesting fragments from Berossus,t and 
one from Megasthenes.{ In these are detailed 
the splendor of his works at Babylon, its cele- 
brated walls, and brazen gates ; its temples, pa- 
laces, and hanging gardens. The prophesy of 
Nebuchadnezzar,{ probably alludes to the public 
notification of Daniel’s interpretation of his vision.. 
His successors, till the overthrow of the empire 
by Cyrus, are given by Berossus and Megas- 
thenes, and will be found also among the dynas- 
ties. || Among his four immediate successors we 
must find Belshazzar, and Darius the Mede. The 
latter has been generally supposed to be Nabon- 
nedus, though some have endeavoured to identify 
him with Cyaxares. The conquest of the Me- 
dian, Chaldean, and Assyrian dominions by. 
Cyrus, grandson of Astyages, and the nephew of 
Nebuchadnezzar, brings down the history to the 
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authentic records of Grecian literature. The 
.Persian line, the successors of Cyrus, will be 
found in several different places, both among the 
Chaldean and Egyptian fragments. 


The intense interest which Egyptian history 
has excited, from the discovery of the interpreta- 
tion of the Hieroglyphics, has induced me to 
spare no labour or expence in rendering this part 
of the work as perfect as circumstances would 
allow. 

The Laterculus or Canon of the Kings of 
Thebes,* was compiled from the archives of that 
city, by Eratosthenes, the librarian of Ptolemeus 
Philadelphus. It is followed by the Old Egyptian ° 
Chronicle, with a Latin version of the same, 
from the Excerpta Barbara, and another from the 
Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius: they contain 
a summary of the dynasties of Egypt. To these 
succeed the Egyptian dynasties of Manetho,t 
whose introductory: letter to king Ptolemzus, 
given in a subsequent page,{ explains the nature 
of his work, and the materials from whence it 
was compiled, I have placed the six different 
versions of the Dynasties of Manetho that are 
extant confronting each other. The Canon of the 
kings of Egypt from Josephus,§ I have compiled 
from the historical fragments of Manetho :|| and 
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d have thrown it into the form of a Canon te faci- 
litate comparison. I have next given a very im- 
portant Canon,* the first part of which, from 
Mestraim to the end of the seventeenth dynasty, 
is preserved by Syncellus only: from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth it is continued alse in the 
fragments of Eusebius: and from tence to the can- 
clusion, four different versions of it will be found. 
To these are added the Canons of ail the kings 
of Egypt, mentioned by Diodoras Siculust and 
Herodotus.{ They were originally compiled by 
‘Scaliger, but 1 have corrected them and given 
them with several very important additions in 
the original words of the authors, instead of in the 
words of Scaliger himself. “They are followed by 
the Canon of Theophilus Antiocbenus.4 And 
after several very important chronological ex- 
tracts|| upen the antiquities of Egypt, I have com- 
pleted the Dynasties, with a Camon of the early 
Egyptian, Chaldwam, and Assyrian Kings, from 
the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-hebrams :4] whach 4 
have placed beside each other 2s they are syn- 
chenized by that arthor, amd given them m the 
Emglish letters correspondmg to the Syriac, in- 
stead of adopting the Latinized mames of the 
tvanslasors. 

I have, therefore, comprised im this part of 
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the work, no less than nineteen catalogues' of the 
Egyptian kings, with all the various readings 
that occur in the different versions of the same. 
They have been compiled with the greatest care, 
and I have purposely abstained from all reference 
to the Hieroglyphics, that I might not be misled 
by any preconceived opinion. 

Ata time, when indefatigable research is every 
day bringing to light new and interesting circum- 
stances, it would be absurd to attempt to give 
any thing but the roughest outline of Egyptian 
history. I shall merely observe, then, that after 
the dispersion from Babel, the children of Miz- 
raim went off to Egypt,,of which they appear to 
have-continued some time in undisturbed posses- 
sion. Menes Misor. or Mestraim, the Mizraim 
of the Scriptures, and planter of the nation, is 
naturally. placed as the first sovereign of the united 
realm, at the head of all the catalogues. And 
perhaps the dominion of Athothis was equally 
extensive ; for his name occurs in the Laterculus 
of Eratosthenes; and as the Thoth or Taautus of 
Sanchoniatho. - After him the country seems to 
have been, divided into several independent mo- 
narchies, some of. whose princes may perhaps be 
found among the fourteen first dynasties. That the 
country was:se divided, .and that the Grst dynasties 
were nat considered successive by the ancients,.we 
have the authority of Artapanus* and Eusebius. 
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The first historical fragment of Manetho,* 
from Josephus, gives an account of the invasion 
and expulsion of a race of foreigners, who were 
styled Hycsos or Shepherd kings; whose princes 
are identified with the seventeenth dynasty of all 
the Canons except that given by Syncellus as the 
canon of Africanus, in which they are placed as 
the fifteenth. Of what family they were, whence 
they came, and to what country they retired, have 
‘been the subjects of almost as many hypotheses 
as writers; 1 shall not venture a remark upon a 
problem, of which there is every reason shortly 
to expect a satisfactory solution. Josephus and 
the Fathers confound them with the Israelites, 
who appear rather to be referred to by the second 
fragment} as the lepers, who were so cruelly ill- 
treated by the Egyptians, and afterwards laid 
waste the country, assisted by a second invasion 
of the Shepherds. To these fragments I have 
subjoined six{ other very curious notices of the 
exodus of the Israelites and the final expulsion of 
the Shepherds ; which events appear to have been 
connected with one another, as well as with the 
emigration of the Danaan colonies to Greece, 
not only in time, but by circumstances of a poli- 
tical nature,{ and to have occurred during the 
sovereignty of the eighteenth dynasty. Tacitus 
has also noticed the exodus, but in terms evi- 
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dently copied from some of those which I have 
. given : we have but few and scanty notices of the 
kings of Egypt, even in Diodorus and Hero- 
dotus. Its conquest by Nebucchadnezzar is re- 
lated by Berossus,* and after two or three tem- 
porary gleams of independence, it sunk at length 
into a province of the Persian empire, and from 
that day to the present, according to the denun- 
ciation of the prophet,t Egypt has been the 
basest of kingdoms, and under the yoke of 
strangers. 


The Tyrian Annals are fragments which were 
quoted by Josephus from the lost histories of 
Dius and Menander. They agree perfectly with 
the scriptural accounts, and furnish some par- 
ticulars in addition. The correspondence of 
Solomon and Hiram, the foundation of Carthage, 
and the inyasion, conquests, and repulse of Sal- 
manasar; the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnessar, 
and its subsequent government under judges, are 
historical additions of great interest and import- 
ance, 


The Periplus of Hanno is an account of the 
earliest voyage of discovery extant. It was taken 
from an original and apparently official document 
which was suspended in the temple of Saturn, at 
Carthage. Falconer has edited it as a separate 
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work, and gives two dissertations on it; the first, 
explanatory of its contents; and: the second, a . 
refutation of Dodwell's reflections on its authen- 
ticity. 1 have followed Falconer both in hie text 
and translation. With respect'to its age, Fal- 
coner agrees with Bougainville in referring’ it to 
the sixth century before the Christian era. ~ 

The Periplus is prefaced by a few lines, re- 
citing a’ decree of the Carthaginians, relative 
to the voyage and its objects: and is then 
continued by the commander, or one of his 
companions, as a narrative, which commences 
from the time the fleet had cleared the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Bougainville has given a chart of the 
voyage, which may be found, together with the 
corresponding maps of Ptolemeus and D’Arville, 
in Falconer’s treatise. It may be sufficient, how- 
ever, to remark that Thymiaterium, the first of 
the colonies planted by Hanno, occupies a posi- 
tion very nearly, perhaps precisely the same with 
that of the present commercial city of Mogadore. 
The promontory of Soloeis corresponds with Cape 
Bojador, nearly opposite to the Canaries. Cari- 
contichos, Gytte, Acra, Melitta and Arambys 
are placed between Cape Bojador and the Rio 
d’Ouro which is supposed to be the Lixus. 
Cerne is laid down as the island of Arguin under 
the southern Cape Blanco: the river Chretes 
perhaps is the St. John, and the next large 
river mentioned is the Senegal. Cape Palmas 
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and Cape Three Points, are supposed to corres- 
pond respectively with the Western and Southern 
Horns, and some island in the bight of Benin, 
with that of Gorille. Vossius, however, sup- 
poses the Western Horn to be Cape Verd, and 
the Southern, Cape Palmas, in which case the 
Sierra Leone will answer to the Ochema Theon 
the Chariot of the Gods. 

The description of the Troglodyte, as men 
of a different form or appearance, may imply a 
change from the Moresco to the Negro race. 
Some passages, quoted by Falconer from Bruce’s 
travels, explain the extraordinary fires and nightly 
merriment which alarmed the voyagers, as cus- 
toms common among many of the negro tribes, 
and: which had repeatedly fallen within the scope 
of his own observations. The Gorille are sup- 
posed to be large monkeys or wild men as the 
NAME Srbpesn Syn May in fact import. 

The Periplus is followed bya strange account 
of the African settlements, from the books of 
Hiempsal king of Numidia, preserved by Sallust. 


Of the Indian fragments of Megasthenes, the 
most remarkable has already been referred to. 
In the two great divisions of the Philosophical 
sects,f into the Brahmanes and Germanes, we 
may doubtless recognize the predecessors of the 
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present Brachmans and Buddhists of Hindostan. 
They are likewise mentioned by Clitarchus * as 
the Brahmanes and Pramne. The castes of India 
are also described at length, + and have continued 
with some variations to the present day. The an- 
tiquity of such a division is very great, and per- 
haps originated at the dispersion, as it prevailed 
chiefly among the Ionic nations, while the Scythic 
tribes prided themselves upon their independence, 
and the nobility of the whole race. Megasthenes 
is reputed to have been a Persian, and an officer in 
the army of Alexander in his expedition to India, 
and was employed upon several negociations of 
consequence. 


I have next given two short notices of some 
celebrated islands in the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. The first,{ upon the Atlantic island, is 
quoted by Proclus, from the Ethiopic history of 
Marcellus, in illustration of the passages of Plato 
in the Timzus relative to the same. Some have 
looked upon the relation as worthy of credit, and 
confirmed by the broken nature of all the islands, 
which lie scattered between the old and the new 
world, regarding them as relics of a former tract 
which has been absorbed. The second fragment 
from Euemerus may relate to the islands in the 
Indian Archipelago ; though it is highly probable 
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that both may refer only to the White island of 
the West, so celebrated in the Mythological le- 
gends of almost all nations, and in none more 
than in the antiquities of the British islands. 


As I profess not to enter into the details, but 
merely to provide as it were the raw materials, I 
shall dwell but little upon Chronology. By far 
the most authentic record that has come down to 
us is the Canon of Ptolemzus.* It commences 
from the Chaldean era of Nabonasar, and is 
continued to the conclusion of the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius. In calculating its chronology, how- 
ever, it must be observed, that although it starts 
from this Chaldean era, its years are the Sothoic 
years of Egypt, consisting only of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, without any intercalation. 
Among the Chronological fragments at the end 
of the work will be found the passage of Censo- 
rinus,f 80 important in determining the celebrated 
epochs of ancient history; and likewise an ex- 
tract from Theon Alexandrinus,{ from the ma- 
nuscripts of the King of France, partly cited 
by Larcher in his translation of Herodotus.§ For 
the complete extract, I beg leave to return my 
thanks to Mons..Champollion Figeac, and Mons. © 
Hase librarian to the king. Several useful chro- 
nological passages will be found scattered over. 
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the work: some also are collected at the end of 
the Dynasties.* I have added also two short 
notices of the Sarus and Nerus of the Chal- 
deans.t 

It is remarkable, that the three great eras of 
ancient history commence within thirty years of 
one another, and are commonly fixed. 

The first Olympiad, B. C. 777. 

The foundation of Rome, B. C. 753. 

And the era of Nabonasar, B. C. 747. 

The commencement of the reign of Diocle- 
sian’ is determined’ by the observed and calculated 
eclipses to be in the year A. D. 284. The begin- 
ning of the great Sothoic period of 1641, Sothoie 
or vague years, equivalent to 1640 Julian years, 
is fixed about the year B. C. 1321, or 1825. Dur- 
ing this great embolismic period, the first day of 
the Egyptian year, called Thoth, from the omission 
of the intercalation ofthe quarter of a day in each 
year, recedes ‘through every day of the year, till 
it arrives at the pomt whence it originally 
started, and again coincides with the Heliacal 
rising of the Dogstar. 

Having thus brought down. the. ancient his- 
tory of the world as contained in the fragments 
to the times of Grecian record, I shall endeavour, 
in like manner, to trace a faint outline of its 
‘Theology. _ Le 
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' From Babel, the centre of their abominations, 
the heathens carried off the same objects of ado- 
ration, the same superstitious observances, and 
the same legendary tales, which, however varied 
and confused, may without difficulty be identified 
throughout the world. Among the pastoral 
tribes, the Scythic doctrines almost universally 
prevailed ; yet in subsequent times they also fell 
into idolatry : while the Ionic nations carried their 
additions and corruptions to such a length, that 
the original and more simple doctrines became 
obliterated among the vulgar; and were retained 
only by the philosophers and priests, and some- 
times were even re-imported from abroad. The 
more elaborate corruptions of lonism appear to 
hiave prevailed originally in the Iranian territories 
only, and to have passed to India and to Egypt, 
to have spread themselves with civilization over 
Greece, and subsequently over the whole Roman 
world. By foreign conquest and other circum- 
stances, the two systems were often amalgamated 
into one. The more elaborate and corrupted 
form of lonism and idolatry would catch the 
attention of the casual observer as the religion of 
the land; while the deeper doctrines, which re- 
‘tained much of their primitive simplicity, were 
wrapped in mystery, and communicated only to 
the initiated. 

Most nations, in process of time, became more 
attached to particular parts, and retained but 
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fragments of the general system. But it is still 
in existence, and preserved almost entire, both in 
its Scythic and Jonic form, as the Buddhism and 
Brahmenism of Hindostan. By comparing all 
the varied legends of the west and east in con- 
junction, we may obtain the following outline of 
the theology of the ancients. 

It recognizes, as the primary elements of all 
things, two independent principles, of the nature 
of male and female. And these, in mystic union 
as the soul and body, constitute the great Her- 
maphroditic deity, the One, the Universe itself, 
consisting still of the two separate elements of its 
composition, modified, though combined in one 
individual, of which all things were regarded but 
as parts. From the two, or more frequently 
from the male, proceeded three sons or Hypos- 
tases ; which, when examined severally, are each 
one and the same with the principle from which 
they sprung: but when viewed conjointly, they 
constitute a triad, emanating from a fourth yet 
older divinity, who, by a mysterious act of self 
triplication, becomes three, while he yet remains 
but one, each member of the triad being ulti- 
mately resolvable into the monad.* With this is 
connected the doctrine of a succession of similar 
worlds. At the conclusion of each revolving 
period, the world is dissolved, alternately by 
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flood and fire ; and all its varied forms and parts 
are absorbed into the two primeval principles, 
which then remain in the loveliness of their exist- 
ence. After a certain interval their re-union 
commences, and with it the reconstruction of 
another world. As before, the first production of 
this world is the triad, and the same heroes and 
persons re-appear ; and the same events are again 
transacted, till the time arrives for another dis- 
solution, Such was the system in its original 
form ; it was a foundation of materialism, upon 
which was raiséd a superstructure of idolatry. 
The most remarkable feature in the heathen 
theology is the multiplicity of its gods. The 
easy temper of polytheism, as it has been called, 
hesitated not to adopt the divinities of the sur- 
rounding nations; while the deification, not only of 
heroes and kings, but of the virtues and vices, 
with the genii of the woods and waters, moun- 
tains and cities, contributed to introduce new 
and strange inmates into the Pantheon. But if 
we eject these modern intruders, if we restore to 
their ‘original seats the imported deities, such as 
Pan to Arcadia, Hermes to Egypt, Osiris to 
Memphis, Hercules to Tyre, and Dionysus to 
India ; and if we investigate the origin of each, 
we shall find every nation, notwithstanding the 
variety of names, acknowledging the same deities 
and the same system of theology: and, however 
humble any of the deities may appear in the 
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Pantheons of Greece and Rome, each, who has 
any claim to antiquity, will be found ultimately, 
if not immediately, resolvable into the original 
God or Goddess, into one or other of the. two 
primeval principles. 

In conducting such an iniventightiod, a very: 
singular circumstance presents itself in the mani- 
fold character of these deities. Their human or 
terrestrial appearance, as mere mortals deified is 
the most obvious; as the sun, moon, elements, 
and powers of nature, they assume a celestial or 
physical aspect. And if we turn to the writings 
of the philosophers, we shall find them sustain- 
ing a character more abstract and metaphysical. 
Yet under all these different forms, the same’ 
general system is preserved. 

In his terrestrial character, the chief Hero 
God, under whatever name, is claimed by every 
nation as its progenitor and founder. And 
not only is he celebrated as the king of that 
country in particular, but of the whole- world. 
He is exposed. to some alarming danger from the 
sea, or an evil principle or monster by which the 
sea is represented. He is nevertheless rescued by 
some friendly female aid, sometimes concealed in 
a cavern or in the moon, or preserved in a death- 
like sleep, borne upon a snake, or floating on an 
island or a lotus, though more frequently in a boat 
orark. At length he awakens from his slumber, 
subdues his enemy, and lands upon a mountain. 
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He then reorganizes the world, and becomes him- 
self the father primarily of three sons, and through 
them, of the human race; not unfrequently with 
some allusions to the dove and rainbow. In fact, 
in his human character he was the great father of 
mankind ; but he may not only be identified with 
Noah but with Adam likewise. The one was 
looked upon as the re-appearance of the other, 
and both an incarnation of the Deity. 

In his immediate celestial character the God 
is universally held to be the Sun; but the cha- 
racter of the great Goddess is of a more complex 
description. As the companion of the man, she 
is the ark; which was regarded not only as his 
consort, but his daughter, as the work of his own 
hands; and his mother, from whose womb he 
again emerged, as an infant, to a second life; and 
his preserver during the catastrophe of the de- 
luge. As the companion of the Sun she is either 
the earth or moon: not that the distinctions be- 
tween the human and celestial characters are 
accurately maintained ; for they are so strangely 
blended together, that the adventures applicable 
to one are frequently, and sometimes purposely, 
misapplied to the other. Thus, whilst the Man 
is said to have entered into, been concealed in, 
and have again issued from the ark, the moon, 
and the earth, indifferently, the Sun is fabled to 
have been plunged into the ocean, to have sailed 
upon a lotus, to have taken: refuge in a floating 
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left dry by the retiring flood.* 

It has been often remarked, that the Theo- 
gonies and Cosmogonies of the heathens were 
the same. In addition to those naturally con- 
stituting a part of the work, I have given the 
most remarkable of the Hermetic, Orphic, and 
Pythagorean accounts; which wil] be found, with 
the celebrated collection from Damascius, under 
a separate head.t By comparing these with the 
Cosmogonies of Sanchoniatho, Berossus, and the 
rest, we may, without much difficulty, arrive at 
the following conclusion: that the Ether and 
Chaos, or, in the language of the Philosophers, 
Mind and Matter, were the two primeval, eternal, 
and independent principles of the universe; the 
one regarded as a vivifying and intellectual prin- 
ciple, the other as a watery Chaos, boundless, and 
without form: both which continued for a time 
without motion, and in darkness. By a mystic 
union of the two was formed the great Herma- 
phroditic deity, the One, the universal World; of 
which the Chaotic matter presently became the 
body, and the Etherial Intellectual principle the 
soul, As soon ag the union had commenced, 
from the Ether sprung forth the triad, Phanes oy 
Eros, a triple divinity, the most prominent cha- 
racter of which was Light, He was the same 
with the Soul of the World, and the Intelligible 
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triad so largely insisted upon by the Platonists. 
The gross chaotic elements of Earth and Water 
were formed into the terraqueous globe, while the 
disposing Ether, in the character of Phanes, un- 
der some three of the conditions of Light, Air, 
Heat, Fire, Ether, Flame, or Spirit, composed a 
physical trinity concentred in the Sun, the soul 
and ruler of the world. Or, according to the 
more refined speculations, it consisted of a trinity 
of mental powers, in which the Understanding, 
Reason or Intellect, the Soul, Passions, Feelings 
or Affections, Power, Counsel or Will, are va- 
riously combined. Viewed, therefore, either 
under a physical or metaphysical aspect, it is 
still a triad subordinate to, and emanating from 
the more ancierit Intellectual Ether, and into 
which each person of the triad is again re- 
solvable.* 

With respect to the Physical triad, by com- 
paring the heathen accounts with similar passages 
in the Scriptures, though not decisive, yet so 
preponderating does the evidence appear to me 
upon this point, that if the school of Hutchinson 
had not failed to establish their very elegant hy- 
pothesis, a8 to the fact that the Fire, Light, and 
Spirit or Air, were only three different condi- 
tions of one and the same etherial fluid, appear- 
ing as Fire at the orb of the Sun, as Light pro- 
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ceeding from it, and as Spirit returning to it, 
I should not have hesitated to subscribe to the 
opinion that such was the original trinity of the 
Gentiles ; a triad, nevertheless, subordinate to a 
monad, which existed in the form of Ether pre- 
viously to its assuming such conditions. 

The Metaphysical speculations of the ancients 
upon this subject can only be derived by analo-~ 
gical reasoning from contemplation of the micro- 
cosm of man. To point out the close analogy 
preserved in this particular between’ the Meta- 
physical and Physical system before explained I 
would observe, that Man is a being compounded 
of an Intellectual, and of a Material substance, 
both of which were conceived by the ancients to 
have pre-existed, before they became united in 
the compound individual animal, the Man. When 
thus united, they appear to have conceived a 
triad of intellectual powers, the Intellect, the 
Affections Feelings or Emotions, and the Will 
or Power of action. But for further illustration 
of these matters, and for such proof as can be 
produced, I must refer to the disquisition at the 
end. 
Upon this subject, therefore; I cannot agree 
with Mr. Faber in supposing that the trinita- 
rian speculations of the Heathens originated in 
the coincidence of Adam and Noah being each 
the father of three sons; for of the three dis- 
tinct analogical systems the Metaphysical, of the 
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Mind with its Faculties, and Matter,—the Physi- 
cal, of the Ether with its conditions, and the 
Chaos,—and the Human,.of the Patriarch . with 
his three sons, and the universal mother the Ark 
or Earth,—the last analogy is not only the most 
imperfect, but according to .all historical ac- 
counts, Demonolatry was introduced subsequently 
to the worship of nature and the elements. 
From the.widely dispersed traditions upon 
the subject, it is manifest that the circumstances 
of. the creation and the deluge were well known 
to all mankind previously to the dispersion. And 
the writings of Moses give to the chosen people, 
not so much a new revelation as a correct, authen- 
ticated and inspired account of circumstances, 
which had then. become partially obscured by 
time and; abused by superstition. The formless 
watery Chaos and the Etherial substance of the 
heavens, enfolding and passing over its surface 
as.a mighty wind, are the first-principles both of 
the sacred and profane cosmogonies; but they 
are reclaimed by Moses as the materials, created 
by the immediate agency of an Almighty power. 
The subsequent process of formation so com- 
pletely corresponds in both systems, that if they 
were not borrowed the one from the other, (a po- 
sition which cannot be maintained,) they must 
each have been ultimately derived from the com- 
mon source of revelation. . Similar considerations 
upon the traditions of a Trinity, so universal 
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among the nations, and an examination of what 
that Trinity was composed, forces upon me the 
conviction, that the trinitarian doctrine, as it is 
now believed, was one of the original and funda- 
mental tenets of the Patriarchal religion; that the 
analogy between the Microcosm, as pointed out, 
and the then current accounts of the creation, 
became the stumbling block, which set mankind 
to refine upon the truth; that hence they fell into 
the errors of attributing eternity to matter, of 
placing a Monad above the Trinity, with the 
Pantheistic opinion that the Deity was no other 
than the universe itself. The doctrine of the 
succession of worlds, the Metempsychosis, and 
Demonolatry would follow naturally enough by 
an extension of their system from the particular 
circumstances of the creation to those attendant 
upon the deluge. By the pride of false philo- 
sophy they forsook the truth of revelation, and 
_ sunk into materialism, into the worship of the 
elements, of man and beasts, and into idolatry 
with all its attendant abominations. ‘When 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God; 
neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools; and changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore, God 
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gave them up to uncleanness through the lusts of 
their own hearts.’* 


To reclaim a world so fallen, the great mani- 
festations of the Almighty from time to time have 
taken place, not only at the most civilized as 
‘well ‘as celebrated periods of history, but upon 
the spots then best calculated for the general dis- 
semination of truth among the heathens. The 
geographical situation of Palestine, chosen it 
may be for the seat of universal empire, is the 
most rémarkable upon earth for the facility of 
communication which it affords with every 
quarter of the globe. At the time of the Advent, 
it formed as it were the boundary of the rival 
empires of Rome and Parthia, subject to Rome, 
but holding an intimate connexion with its colo- 
nial offspring within the Parthian dominions. 
And its situation was at that time not more ex- 
cellently adapted for the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel, both in the East and West, than 
it was for the general instruction of mankind, 
in times of old, when it formed so considerable 
a part of the high road of communication between 
the empires of Egypt and Assyria. About the 
time of the eighteenth dynasty, the most brilliant 
epoch of Egyptian history, the Exodus of the 
Israelites was effected: and the fame of the mi- 


* Romans, i. 21. 
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raculous exploits of Moses and Joshua was 
wafted with the Danaan colonies to Greece, with 
the fugitive Canaanites to the West, and carried 
by the Israelites themselves into the East. 
During the revolutionary violence consequent 
upon the downfall of the ancient Assyrian em- 
pire, the same merciful Providence kept up a 
communication with the kingdoms which sprung 
out of its ruins, by the mission of Jonah to Ni- 
neveh, by the connexion of the princes of Sa- 
maria with Syria, and by the dispersion of the 
ten tribes over the territories of the Medes and 
Assyrians by Salmanasar: and upon the full 
re-establishment of the empire at Babylon, a 
knowledge of the truth was diffused far and wide 
by the captivity of the Jews themselves. 

The conversion of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
decrees of himself and his successors, both of the 
Assyrian and Persian line, in favour of the truth, 
must have been attended with at least some tem- 
porary effect upon the religious and philosophical 
sentiments of the East. And such an effect may 
be clearly traced in the very general reformation 
of the systems and superstitions which about this 
period took place. 

Among the Persians, themselves a Scythic 
people, this reformation appears to have re-ani- 
mated their zeal and enmity against the temples 
and idolatry of their Ionian rivals. It may also 
have led them to convert the two independent 
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principles of Mind and Matter into spiritual 
agents in opposition to one another, and to have 
revived the unmingled worship of the Sun and 
Fire, at first but as an emblem and image of the 
Supreme, though it soon again degenerated into 
the Sabaism of old. The reformation may be 
traced through Assyria, India, China and Egypt, 
and in those amendments and refinements which 
were shortly afterwards imported by Pythagoras _ 
into Greece. 

A summary of the Pythagorean doctrines will 
be found in the commencement of the celebrated 
treatise of Timeus Locrus.* It may be observed, 
that the Pythagorean speculations haye a tacit 
reference to the ancient classification of Causes, as 
the Efficient, the Formal or Ideal, the Material 
and the Final. In conformity to this division we 
find introduced between the two ancient inde- 
pendent principles of Mind and Matter, the 
world of Forms or abstract Ideas, to which is 
attributed an eternal subsistence, if not an exis- 
tence independent of the Mind ; whilst the zaya3% 
Good in the abstract, the summum bonum, the 
great final cause, became the subject of perpetual 
discussion and inquiry among all succeeding phi- 
losophers. ws 

The Forms and Matter were now substituted 
for the ancient Duad; superior to which was 


* I have given it p. 301. 
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placed the Efficient Cause as the Monad, Deity, 
or Demiurgus. This Daad was, nevertheless, re- 
garded as two eternal and independent principles, 
and by their combination the Deity formed the 
Sensible world, a living animal, composed of soul 
and body. Subordinate to the duad is the Py- 
thagorean Triad, occupying the same relative 
situation with respect to the duad as in the more 
ancient systems. By this introduction of the 
Ideal world, and the elevation of the deity above 
the duad, the system lost something of the gross 
materialism which had hitherto obtained, but it 
lost, at the same time, all knowledge of the’ an- 
cient triad, which was now replaced by‘ such 
triads as were more conformable to the Pytha- 
gorean mode, and of which the persons were often 
subordinate to, or comprehended withia each 
other, as genera and species.* 

The doctrines of Plato differ only ‘in refine- 
ment from the preceding. If we admit the Par- 
menides and the Timeus to embrace his com- 
plete system, God and' Matter, two originally in- 
dependent principles, are held to be, as it were, 
the extremities of that chain of being which com- 
poses the universe. Subordinate to the God, we 
have the Intelligible world of Ideas or the Forms, 
commencing, as the latter Platonists insist, with 
the Intelligible triad : bat whether Plato regarded 


* See the Pythagorean fragments, p. 301. 
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this world of Ideas in the abstract as subsisting 
only within the mind of the Deity, or whether he 
attributed to it a distinct existence* without the 
Mind, comprehending different orders of divine 
super-essential beings, may well be questioned. 
When -the Deity or Demiurgus thought proper to 
compose the world, he looked to this ideal .world 
as the exemplar, in whose likeness he constructed 
his new work. He impressed the disordered 
material Chaos with the Forms, and rendered the 
world a living animal, after the pattern of its ideal 
prototype, consisting of a soul endued with Intel- 
lect, and of a body of which all beings compre- 
hended in it, Gods Men Animals or material 
species, are but the concrete individuals, of which 
the abstract ideas unalterably subsist in the intel- 
ligible world. Though still supposed to continue 
in existence, the Deity, as in the more ancient 
systems, retires as effectually from the stage as 
did the ancient Ether when superseded by the 
Phanes. And all the mundane operations are 
carried on as before, by the Soul of the world. 
While the Stoics and other schools retained 
the ancient doctrines, and looked not further than 


* Existence, according to the ancients, implies essence ; 
whereas the Ideal world was deemed super-essential: but I am 
compelled to use the words to make myself understood ; for the 
English language has not been sufficiently accommodated to 
these metaphysical subtleties of the Greeks to supply the requi- 
site terms. 
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the world itself, it is true that the Pythagoreans 
and. Plato held a God superior to the world; but 
it is extremely doubtful whether they entertained 
a sublimer conception of their great immediate 
efficient cause, the Soul of the world, or indeed 
of Soul in general, than the gross materialism of 
a subtile ether. They discouraged, likewise, the 
tenet of the succession of worlds; though it was 
subsequently revived by the later Platonists, by 
whom the Deity was supposed, at the predestined 
time, to swallow up the world, first the sensible, 
then the Ideal, and lastly Phanes the Intelligible 
triad, and to remain in the solitude of his unity. 

Much -as has been said upon the. Platonic 
trinity, I must confess that 1 can find fewer. traces 
of that doctrine in the writings of Plato than of 
his less refined predecessors, the mythologists. I 
have given such extracts as appear to me: to 
relate to the subject, together with a fragment of 
Amelius* which,expressly mentions the three 
kings of Plato as identical with the Orphic trinity. 
Dr.. Morgan, in his essay upon the subject, satis- 
factorily refutes the notion, that Plato regarded 
the Logos as the second person of the trinity: 

* p. 305. 

+ The celebrated passage in the Epinomis of Plato Rwamote- 
dav xbopoy Sy erabe Moyes 6 wdytor Bedratos éparév, usually rendered, 
* Perfecting the visible world, which the word, the most divine 
of all things, made,” refers to a very different subject. The 


inquiry in this part of the dialogue relates to the knowledge of 
number, without which it is asserted a man cannot have Adyos 
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and upon this refutation he denies that Plato 
held the doctrine at all, more particularly, as from 
the time of Plato to that of Ammonius Saccas 
in the third century, no disciple of his school 
seems to have been aware that such a doctrine 
was contained in his writings. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we may trace some obscure allusions to it 
in the beginning of the second hypothesis of the 
Parmenides and in the passages which I have 


reason; and if destitute of reason, he cannot attain wisdom. 
The God, which imparted to man the knowledge of numbers, is 
the Heaven, for there are eight powers contained in it akin to 
each other, that of the Sun, of the Moon, &c, to whom, he says, 
must be assigned equal honour—‘ For let us not assign to one 
the honour of the year, to another the honour of the month, and 
to others none of that portion of time, in which each performs its 
course in conjunction with the others, accomplishing that visible 
order which reason, the most divine of all things (or of the Uni- 
verse,) has established. 

The no less celebrated passage fram the Philebus, “Ors wig 
toms yevotarns rou wdxraw altiov, by which it is supposed that the 
consubstantiality of the Logos with the first cause is asserted, 
relates to the jiuman mind, and is the conclusion of an argument 
which proves, that as ordinary fire is derived from the elemental, 
and the human body from the elemental body of the world, so is 
the human mind akin to, or of the same nature with the Divine- 
mind, or Soul of the universe, the cause of all things. These 
and other less celebrated passages of Plato, when examined in 
conjunction with this context, afford us, as Dr. Morgan justly 
observes, no more foundation for supposing that Plato held 
the doctrine of the Trinity than the following very curious pas- 
sage, which he produces from Seneca, gives us ground to 
suppose that it was held by the Stoies: “Id actum est, mihi. 
crede ab illo, quisquis formator universi fuit, sive ille Deus est. 
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given ;* though in the latter the doctrines appear 
rather to refer to the Monad and Duad than to 
the genuine trinity of the ancients. So far from 
any such doctrine being maintained by the Py- 
thagoreans or in the Academy, we find only 
such vague allusions as might be expected among 
philosophers, who reverenced an ancient tradition, 
and were willing, after they had lost the substance, 
to find something to which they ss attach the 
shadow. 


The error which Dr. Morgan has refuted, took 
its rise with the fathers of the Church in the se- 
cond century. They were led into the mistake 
by the word Logos, used by Plato and St. John, 
and made the Platonic Trinity to consist of God, 
the Logos, and the Soul of the world, and this 
in spite of all the professed followers of Plato, 
who, however they might vary among them- 
selves, uniformly insisted upon placing the Mo- 


potens omnium, sive incorporalia ratio ingentium operum artifex, 
aive divinus spiritus per omnia maxima minima, zquali intentione 
diffusus, sive fatum et immutabilis causarum inter se cohzeren- 
tium series.”+ To the observations from Dr. Morgan's work, I 
may venture to add that the word Logos, as used by St. John 
and Plato, has two very distinct significations. By the latter, 
Reason in general is implied, whereas St, John uses it as a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew par, the Word signifying also a thing or 
person revealed, and if at all in the sense of reason, which may 
be implied from the commentaries of the fathers, not for reason 
in general, but for the particular faculty so called. 
* p. 304, + Consol. ad Helv. c. 8. 
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nad and Duad, or at least a Monad, above their 
Triad. 

In the first century of the Christian era, Philo, 
an Alexandrian Jew, had attempted to expound 
the Scripture on Platonic principles ; and after the 
promulgation of the Gospel many of the fathers 
warmly adopted the same mode of exposition. 
The different sects of the Gnostics went far be- 
yond the Grecian sage, and sought in the East 
the doctrines, to which they looked upon the 
writings of Plato merely as essays, introductory to 
the sublimer flights of the Oriental mysticism : 
und they treated his followers with that contempt, 
against which the vanity of a philosopher is 
seldom proof; and as long as these schools exist- 
ed, a bitter enmity prevailed between them. The 
Gnostics gave at once a real ewistence to the Ideal 
world, and continuing the chain of being from 
the Supreme, through numerous orders of Eons, 
personified abstract ideas, of which the second 
and third persons of the Trinity were the first 
and second Eons, and from thence to the lowest 
material species, founded that daring heresy 
which so long disturbed the tranquillity of Chris- 
tendom; and with this spurious Platonism of 
the fathers the Arian * heresy is likewise intimately 
connected. 

* It is curious to observe the Arian and, Orthodox illustra- 


tions of Eusebius and Epiphanius. The former illustrates the 
Trinity by the Heaven, the Sun, and the Spirit; or the Heaven, the 
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But the internal heresies of the Church were 
not the only ill effects which the misguided zeal 
of the fathers, in forcing upon Plato the doctrine 
of the Trinity, brought about. Though it is pos- 
sible, that by pointing out some crude similarity 
of doctrine, they might have obtained some con- 
yerts by rendering Christianity less unpalatable 
to the philosophical world of that day, yet the 
weapon was skilfully turned against them, and 
with unerring effect, when the Pagans took upon 
them to assert that nothing new had been revealed 
in Christianity ; since, by the’ confessions of its 
very advocates, the system was previously con- 
tained in the writings of Plato. 

In the third century, Ammonius Saccas, uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been a man of . 
consummate ability, taught that every sect, 
Christian, Heretic or Pagan, had received the 
truth, and retained it in their varied legends. He 
undertook, therefore, to unfold it from them all, 
and to reconcile every creed. And from his ex- 
ertions sprung the celebrated Eclectic school of 
the later Platonists. Plotinus, Amelius, Olym- 
pius, Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Syrianus, and 
Proclus, were among the celebrated professors 


Sun, and the Moon, the two latter as the leaders of innumerable 
host of spirits and stars, evidently derived from the prevailing 
notions of the Fathers relative to the Platonic trinity; whilst 
Epiphanius declares, that this great mystery is properly under- 
stood as Fire, Light, and Spirit or Air reveal it to us. 
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who succeeded Ammonius in the Platonic chair, 
and revived and kept alive the spirit of Paganism, 
with a bitter enmity to the Gospel, for near three 
hundred years. The Platonic schools were at 
length closed by the edict of Justinian; and seven 
wise men, the last lights of Platonism, Diogenes, 
Hermias, Eulalius, Priscianus, Damascius, Isido- 
rus and Simplicius retired indignantly from the 
persecutions of Justinian, to realize the shadowy 
dreams of the republic of Plato, under the Persian 
despotism of Chosroes.* 

From the writings of these philosophers is 
collected the bulk of the Oracles of Zoroaster. 
A few of them were first published by Ludovicus 
Tiletanus at Paris, with the commentaries of 
Pletho, to which were subsequently added those 
of Psellus. Chief part of them, however, were 
collected by Franciscus Patricius, and pub- 
lished with the Hermetic books at the end of 
his Nova Philosophia, To the labours of Mr. 
Taylor we are indebted for the addition of about 
fifty more, and for the references to the works 
from whence all were extracted. I have arranged 
them according to the subjects, which are said to 
be occultly discussed in the Parmenides of Plato, 
viz. : Cause or God, the Ideal Intelligible or 
Intellectual world, Particular Souls, and the 
Material world. And I have placed under a 


* For the particulars of this philosophical transaction see 
Gibbon, c. xl. t p. 239. 
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separate head the Magical and Philosophical 
precepts and directions. There can be no ques- 
tion but that many of these Oracles are spurious ; 
all those, for instance, which relate to the Intelli- 
gible and Intellectual orders, which were con- 
fessedly obtained in answers given by demons, 
raised for that purpose by the Theurgists ;* who, 
as well as all the later Platonists, made preten- 
sions to magic, not only in its refinements, which 
they were pleased to designate Theurgy, but also 
in that debased form which we should call com- 
mon witchcraft. Nevertheless, several of the 
Oracles seem to be derived from more au- 
thentic sources, and, like the spurious Hermetic 
books which have come down to us, probably 
contain much of the pure Sabiasm of Persia, 
and the doctrines of the Oriental philosophy. 

I have thus endeavoured to give I fear a very 
imperfect outline of ancient history and theology. 
But, as it is intended rather to assist the reader 
through such an heterogeneous heap of materials, 
by bringing forward the most prominent parts 
and connecting them with one another, I trust 
its errors will be excused, as they may be cor- 
rected by the readers better judgment from the - 
materials themselves before him. In closing the 


* The Theurgists were the two Julians, the father called 
Chaldzus, the son, Theurgus. They flourished in the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus, and were the first who delivered the oracles 
upon the Intelligible and Intellectual orders. 
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subject, I beg to offer my sincerest thanks to 
Isaac Cullimore, Esq., to whose deep and exten- 
sive chronological researches, I am indebted for 
references to several very important passages in 
the following work, which had escaped my notice. 


It is needless to take notice of the numerous 
forgeries, which have been issued as the produc- 
tions of the authors of these fragments. There 
is a complete set, which was composed in Latin 
by Annius, a monk of Viterbo. But it is a sin- 
gular circumstance, and one which might be 
urged with great force against the genuineness of 
almost the whole collection, that not only the 
original works have perished, but those also, 
through whose means these relics have been 
handed down. With the exception of these frag- 
ments, not only have Sanchoniatho, Berossus, 
and the rest passed into oblivion; but the pre-- 
servers of their names have followed in the same 
track, and to a more unusual fate, The frag- 
ments of Philo, Abydenus, Polyhistor, Dius, 
and others, are generally not those of their own 
works, but extracts from their predecessors. 

It is necessary also to advert to the nume- 
rous errors which will be found in every sheet. 
The fragments have been exposed to more than 
the common risks and accidents, to which all 
ancient writings have been subject. They have 
been either copied from the rude annals of anti- 
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quity, or sketched from historical paintings or 
hieroglyphic records, they have been sometimes 
translated from the sacred into the common lan- 
guage of the place, and again translated into 
Greek ; then passed in citation from hand to 
hand, and lie widely scattered over the works 
principally of the fathers, and the writers of the 
Lowerempire. It is matter of surprise then, not 
that they abound in error and. uncertainty, but 
that so much of them has been preserved. 


Several of these fragments are to be found in 
two or three different authors, each of whom 
contains a different version of the same, differing, 
not so much in the outline, and in the general 
flow of words, as in those technicalities and va- 
riations of termination, which were necessary to 
adapt them to the author's style; and it has been 
a source of some little perplexity to determine: 
which of these various readings to prefer. 

To Eusebius, Syncellus and Josephus, we 
are largely indebted for these relics of antiquity. 
For Josephus I have followed Hudson’s edition. 
The Cologne edition of the Preparatio Evange- 
lica of Eusebius is often considered the best: but 
upon close inspection and comparison I have been 
induced to prefer the text of Stephanus. With 
the exception of a mutilated translation into 
Latin by Hieronymus, Eusebius’ Chronicle was 
lost. Under that title, however, Scaliger com-’ 
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piled a very portly folio, which, with some other 
Chronicles, contains a collection of all the frag- 
ments of the Greek text of Eusebius, that could 
be found. The recovery of the Armenian trans- 
lation of this Chronicle is a great acquisition. It 
is regarded upon the Continent as perfectly au- 
thentic; but I am not aware that it has been ex- 
amined or reviewed in England. To compress as 
much as possible all unnecessary observations upon 
the subject of materials, editions and abbrevia- 
tions, I have given at the end a list of the authors 
cited, which will answer at once the several pur- 
poses of an index to the abbreviations, and to the 
editions I have used or referred to, as well as to 
the manuscripts and other sources from which 
some of those editions have been formed, or which 
have been consulted in the compilation of the 
work. I have likewise given it the form of a 
Chronological mdex, by adding the times in 
‘ which the authors referred to flourished, that the 
reader may judge what he of credit may be 
reposed in each, 

The matter contained in these fragments is 
the only merit to which they can pretend. I have 
chosen what appeared to me fhe most genuine 
text, independent of all theory and system, and 
have given all the various readings of any conse- 
quence I have met with. I have retained Mr. 
Falconer’s translation of Hanno’s Periplus; and 
with this exception, and some few of the most 
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obscure of the oracles of Zoroaster, which are 
due to Mr. Taylor, I must be answerable for the 
rest. For the many errors in which they must 
abound, I beg leave to apologize and claim in- 
dulgence. The broken and confused state of 
many of the fragments, preclude the possibility of 
giving any translation, except upon conjecture. 
Many, such as the Orphic fragment from Malala,* 
and that from Amelius,t have exercised the talent 
and ingenuity of some of the ablest commentators, 
none of whom perhaps will be found to agree. In 
such cases, I have patiently compared their opi- 
nions, and endeavoured to investigate the circum- 
stances under which the fragments were written 
and have been preserved, and what connexion 
they have with the passages among which they 
are introduced, and to give, what to the best of 
’ my judgment is, the truth. 

At the conclusion of this work 1 have added a 
disquisition, which was originally designed merely 
to explain and illustrate what I conceive to have 
been the ancient Trinity of the Gentiles: but in 
the progress of inquiry 1 found it impossible to 
do justice to the opinion without speaking largely 
upon. ancient and modern science. To compress 
it, therefore, as much as possible, and to give it 
something of a connected arrangement, I have 
thrown it altogether into the form of an inquiry 


* p. 296. + p. 305. 
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into the Method, Objects and Result of an- 
cient and modern Philosophy. And, as in this 
work I have endeavoured to bring forward several 
historical and theological documents, which had, 
in a manner, retired from public view, I trust 
that such an inquiry will not be deemed alto- 
gether misplaced, and that I shall be excused in 
an attempt to draw from the samme store-house of 
antiquity some speculations, which have been too 
generally slighted or overlooked by the Meta- 
physician and the Philosopher, but which 1 be- 
lieve may tend to the advancement of science, 
even amid the brilliant discoveries of modern 
times. 

With respect to the fragments themselves, the 
classical reader will find, I fear, but poor amuse- 
ment in perusing a half barbarous dialect, replete 
with errors and inconsistencies: to the student of 
divinity, however, they may not be altogether 
unacceptable or devoid of interest: and to the 
inquirer after ancient history and mythology, it 
must be useful to have collected into one small 
volume, the scattered relics for which me must 
otherwise search so widely. 
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dyévere naore omopd xrloews, 
al yéverig TG Bdav. 


HE supposes that the beginning of all 
things was a dark and condensed windy 
air, or a breeze of thick air and a Chaos 
turbid and black as Erebus: and that 
these were unbounded, and for a long 
series of ages destitute of form. But 
when this wind became enamoured of 
its own first principles (the Chaos), 
and an intimate union took place, that 
connexion was called Pothos:* and it 
was the beginning of the creation of 
all things. And it (theChaos) + knew 
not its own production; but from its 
embrace with the wind was generated 
Mét; which some call Ilus (Mud), but 
others the putrefaction of a watery 
mixture. And from this sprung all 
the seed of the creation, and the gene- 
ration of the universe. 


* This union, among the Heathens, and particularly among the Pheenicians, 
was symbolized by an Egg enfolded by a Serpent, which disjunctively represented 
the Chaos and the Ether, but, when united, the hermaphroditic first principle of 


the Universe Cupid or Pothos. 


+ “ Wind knew not, &c.". Vig. Col. Orel. Cumb. &c. 
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"Hy 8€ tux Goo ode Exorre 
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® dev, omitted in Ed. Col. 
L xpeysypaulyor, Or. 


And there were certain animals 
without sensation, from which intelli- 
gent animals were produced, and these 
were called Zophasemin, that is, the 
overseers of the heavens; and they 
were formed in the shape of an egg: 
and from Mét shone forth the sun, 
and the moon, the less and the greater 
stars. 

And when the air began to send 
forth light, by its fiery influence on 
the sea and earth, winds were pro- 
duced, and clouds, and very great de- 
fluxions and torrents of the heavenly 
waters. And when they were thus sepa- 
rated, and carried out of their proper 
places by the heat of the sun, and all 
met again in the air, and were dashed 
against each other, thunder and light- 
nings were the result: and at the 
sound of the thunder, the before- 
mentioned intelligent animals were 
aroused, and startled by the noise, 
and moved upon the earth and in the 
sea, male and female. (After this our 
author proceeds to say:) These things 
were found written in the Cosmogony 
of Taautus, and in his commentaries, 
and were drawn from his observations 
and the natural signs which by his 
penetration he perceived and disco- 
vered, and with which he has enlight- 
ened us. 


+ Saddrrns. Or. 
§ Saddrry. Or. 
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(Ebi, robrog bare Tov 
dvéuwv elmaly, Nérov xa} Bo- 
péou nal raivAo wair dmsddyes.) 
*AAN’ obtolye pitas ddié- 
pocay, xal ris Yig PAaory- 
para, xual Seods erdusoay, 
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ol exduevos, xal of xpd adriby 
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oes exoloww* (nal exirdyes* 
Atta: ¥ fear al emivoas THs 
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(Afterwards, declaring the names 
of the winds Notus, Boreas, and the 
rest, he makes this epilogue :)—But 
these first men consecrated the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and judged them 
gods, and worshipped those things, 
upon which they themselves lived, 
and all their posterity, and all before 
them; to these they made libations 
and sacrifices. (Then he proceeds :— 
Such were the devices of their wor- 
ship in accordance with the imbecility 
and narrowness of their souls.)— 
Euseb, Prep. Evan, lib. I. c. 10. 


THE GENERATIONS. 


Elrax (qo?) yeyeriodan ex 
Tov Koawla dvéuov, xal yu- 
vainds avrod Béav,* redro dt 
vinta épunveverr, Alava nal 
TIpwréyovey Sryrabs avBpac, 
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tw Alivat thy amd réy 
Bédpar tpodry® 

Ex rovray roig syevodvoug 
wAnVivas Tévog xal Tevedry, 
xad oixgoas thy Doiwluyr 
atypdy B88 yevontvuv, Tas 
xeipas apéyew cig olpavods 
mpg toy FAsoy. Totty ydp, 


* Bochart proposes Baavr. 


Of the wind Colpias, and his wife 
Baau, which is interpreted Night, 
were begotten two mortal men, Zon 
and Protogonus so called: and Eon 
discovered food from trees. 


The immediate descendants of these 
were called Genus and Genea, and 
they dwelt in Phoenicia: and when 
there were great droughts they stretch- 
ed forth their hands to heaven towards 
the Sun; for him they supposed to be 


+ thy Aldva. Cumb.—Philo and Orellius prefer t’v. Faber proposes also 


to read Alxva mpwréyorey above. 
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* yhvoug “ of the race of Eon, &c.” Or. 


} Kéesoy. Plin. Jabl. Or. &c. 
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God, the only lord of heaven, calling 
him Beelsamin, which in the Pheeni- 
cian dialect signifies Lord of Heaven, 
but among the Greeks is equivalent 
to Zeus. 

Afterwards by Genus the son of. 
Eon and Protogonus were begotten 
mortal children, whose names were 
Phés, Pir, and Phlox. These found 
out the method of producing fire by 
rubbing pieces of wood against each 
other, and taught men the use thereof, 

These begat sons of vast bulk and 
height, whose names were conferred 
upon the mountains which they occu- 
pied: thus from them Cassius, and 
Libanus, and Antilibanus, and Brathu 
received their names. 


Memrumus and Hypsuranius were 
the issue of these men by connexion 
with their mothers; the women of 
those times, without shame, having in- 
tercourse with any men whom they 
might chance to meet. Hypsuranius 
inhabited Tyre: and he invented huts 
constructed of reeds and rushes, and 
the papyrus. And he fell into enmity 
with his brother Usous, who was the 
inventor of clothing for the body which 
he made of the skins of the wild beasts 
which he could catch. And when 


t xpefrrovas. Or. 


§ & xal. St. || evAAabe. Or. 
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* axoxdadsiovra. Or. 


there were violent storms of rain and 
wind, the trees about Tyre being rub- 
bed against each other, took fire, and 
all the forest in the neighbourhood 
was consumed. And Usous having 
taken a tree, and broken off its boughs, 
was the first who dared to venture on 
the sea. And he consecrated two pil- 
lars to Fire and Wind, and worship- 
ped them, and poured out upon them 
the blood of the wild beasts he took 
in hunting: and when these men were 
dead, those that remained consecrated 
to them rods, and worshipped the pil- 
lars, and held anniversary feasts in 
honour of them. 


And in times long subsequent to 
these ; were born of the race of Hypsu- 
ranius, Agreus and Halieus, the inven- 
tors of the arts of hpnting and fishing, 
from whom huntsmen and fishermen 
derive their names, a 

Of these were begotten two brothers 
who discovered iron, and the forging 
thereof. One of these called Chrysor, 
who is the same with Hephestus, 
exercised himself in words, and charms 
and divinations; and he invented the 
hook, and the bait, and the fishing- 
line, and boats of a light construction ; 
and he was the first of all men that 
sailed. Wherefore he was worshipped 


t 3adarray. Or. 
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* af eirkxior. Mont. 
* $ BrErsors. 


after -his: death as a God, under the 
name of Diamichius. And it is said 
that his brothers invented the art of 
building walls with bricks. 


Afterwards, of this race were born 
two youths, one of whom was called 
Technites, and the other was called 
Geinus Autochthén. These discovered 
the method of mingling stubble with 
the loam of bricks, and of baking them 
in the sun; they were also the inven- 
tors of tiling. 


By these were begotten others, of 
whom one was named Agrus, the other 
Agrouerus or Agrotes, of whom in 
Phoenicia there was a statue held in 
the highest veneration, and a temple 
drawn by yokes of oxen: and at By- 
blus he is called, by way of eminence, 
the greatest of the Gods. These ad- 
ded to the houses, courts and porticos 
and crypts> husbandmen, and such 
as hunt with dogs, derive their origin 
from these: they are called also Aleta, 
and Titans. 

From these were descended Amy- 
nus and Magus, who taught men to 
construct villages and tend flocks. 

By these men were begotten Misor 
and Sydyc, that is, Well-freed and 


+ avroig. Or. 
Vig. Col. St. 
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Just: and they found out the use of 
salt. 

From Misor descended Taautus, who 
invented the writing of the first let- 
ters: him the Egyptians called Thoor, 
the Alexandrians Thoyth, and the 
Greeks Hermes. But from Sydyc 
descended the Dioscuri, or Cabiri, or 
Corybantes, or Samothraces: these 
(he says) first built a ship complete. 





From these descended others, who 


were the discoverers of medicinal © 


herbs, and of the cure of poisons and 





Contemporary with these was one 
Elioun, called Hypsistus, (the most 
high); and his wife named Beruth, 
and they dwelt about Byblus. 

By these was begotten Epigeus or 
Autochthon, whom they. afterwards 
called Ouranus (Heaven); so- that 
from him that element, which is over 
us, by reason of its excellent beauty 
is named heaven; and he had a sister 
of the same parents, and she was 
called Ge (Earth), and by reason of 
her beauty the earth was called by the 
same name. ; 

Hypsistus, the father of these, 
having been killed in a conflict with 
wild beasts, was consecrated, and his 
children offered libations and sacri- 
fices unto him. 


' # 6d Mont. Or. 
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But Ouranus, succeeding to the 
kingdom of his father, contracted a 
marriage with his sister Ge, and had 
by her four sons, [lus who is called 


Cronus, and Betylus, and Dagon, which 
signifies Siton (Bread-corn,) and 
Atlas. 


But by other wives Ouranus had 


*much issue ; at which Ge, being vexed 


and jealous of Ouranus, reproached 
him so that they parted from each 
other: nevertheless Ouranus returned 
to her, again by force whenever he 
thought proper, and having laid with 
her, again departed: he attempted 
also to kill the children whom he had 
by her; but Ge often defended her- 
self with the assistance of auxiliary 
powers. 


But when Cronus arrived at man’s 
estate, acting by the advice and with 
the assistance of Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, who was his secretary, he opposed 
himself to his father Ouranus, that he 
might avenge the indignities which 
had been offered to his mother. 

And to Cronus were born children, 
Persephone and Athena; the former 
of whom died a virgin; but, by the 
advice of Athena and Hermes, Cronus 
made a scimitar and a spear of iron. 
Then Hermes addressed the allies of 
Cronus with magic words, and wrought 


Dyes 
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in them a keen desire to make war 
against Ouranus in behalf of Ge. And 
Cronus having thus overcome Ouranus 
im battle, drove him from his kingdom, 
and succeeded him in the imperial 
power. In the battle was taken a well- 
beloved concybine of Ouranus who was 
pregnant; and Cronus bestowed her 
in marriage upon Dagon, and, whilst 
she was with him, she was delivered 
of the child which she had conceived 
by Ouranus, and called his name De- 
marous. 


After these events Cronus sur- 
rounded his habitation with a wall, 
and founded Byblus, the first city of 
Pheenicia. Afterwards Cronus having 
conceived a suspicion of his own bro- 
ther Atlas, by the advice of Hermes, 
threw him into a deep cavern in the 
earth, and buried him, 


At this time the descendants of the 
Dioscuri, having built some light and 
other more complete ships, put to sea; 
and being cast away over against 
Mount Cassius, there consecrated a 
temple. 

But the auxiliaries of Ilus, who is 
Cronus, were called Eloeim, as it were, 
the allies of Cronus; being so called 
after Cronus, And Cronus, having 2 


+ Otparcd. Vig. Marg. Svpawi. Col. Marg. 
§ sxxpipertas. Or. 
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son called Sadidus, dispatched him 
with his own sword, because he held 
him in suspicion, and with his own 
hand deprived his child of life. And 
in like manner he cut off the head of 
his own daughter, so that all the gods 
were astonished at the disposition of 
Cronus, 


But in process of time, whilst 
Ouranus was still in banishment, he 
sent his daughter Astarte, being a 
virgin, with two other of her sisters, 
Rhea and Dione, to cut off Cronus by 
treachery; but Cronus took the dam- 
sels, and married them notwithstand- 
ing they were his own sisters. When 
Ouranus understood this, he sent 
Eimarmene .and Hora with other 
auxiliaries to make war against Cro- 
nus: but Cronus gained the affections 
of these also, and detained them with 
himself. Moreover, the god Ouranus 
devised Beetulia, contriving stones that 
moved as having life. 


And by Astarte Cronus had seven 
daughters called Titanides, or Arte- 
mides; by Rhea algo he had seven 
sons, the youngest of whom was con- 
secrated from his birth; also by Dione 
he had daughters; and by Astarte 
again he had two other sons, Pothos 
and Eros. 
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And Dagon, after he had found out 
bread-corn, and the plough, was called, 
Zeus Arotrius. 

To Sydyc, who was called the just, 


Daye Z = 7. 


one of the Titanides bare Asclepius: 


and to Cronus there were born also in 
Perea three sons, Cronus bearing the 
same name with his father, and Zeus 
Belus, and Apollo. 


Contemporary with these were Pon- 
tus, and Typhon, and Nereus the 
father of Pontus: from Pontus de- 
scended Sidon, who by the excellence 
of her singing first invented the hymns 
of odes or praises: and Poseidon. 


But to Demarous was born Meli- 
carthus, who is also called Heracles. 

Ouranus then made war against 
Pontus, but afterwards relinquishing 


. the attack he attached himself to De- 


marous, when Demarous invaded 
Pontus : but Pontus put him to flight, 
and Demarous vowed a sacrifice for 
his escape. 

In the thirty-second year of his 
power and reign, Ilus, who is Cronus, 
having laid an ambuscade for his 
father Ouranus in a certain place si- 
tuated in the middle of the earth, when 
he had got him into his hands dis- 
membered him over against the foun- 
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tains and rivers. There Ouranus was 
consecrated, and his spirit was sepa- 
rated, and the blood of his parts 
flowed into the fountains and the 
waters of the rivers; and the place, 
which was the scene of this transac- 
tion, is shewed even to this day. 


(Then our historian, after some 
other things, goes on thus:) But 
Astarte called the greatest, and De- 
marous named Zeus, and Adodus who 
is entitled the king of gods, reigned 
over the country by the consent of 
Cronus: and Astarte put upon her 
head, as the mark of her sovereignty, 
a bull's head : and travelling about the 
habitable world, she found a star fall- 
ing through the air, which she took 
up, and consecrated in the holy island 
of Tyre: and the Phoenicians say that 
Astarte is the same as Aphrodite. 


Moreover, Cronus visiting the dif- 
ferent regions of habitable world, gave 
to his daughter Athena the kingdom 
of Attica: and when there happened 
a plague with a great mortality, Cro- 
nus offered up his only begotten son 
as a sacrifice to his father Ouranus, 
led his allies to do the same : and not 
long afterwards he consecrated after 
his death another of his sons, called 
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Muth, whom he had by Rhea; this 
(Muth) the Phoenicians esteem the 
same as Death and Pluto. 


After these things, Cronus gave the 
city of Byblus to the goddess Baaltis, 
which is Dione, and Berytus to Posei- 
don, and to the Caberi who were hus- 
bandmen and fishermen: and they 
consecrated the remains of Pontus at 
Berytus. 


But before these things the god 
Taautus, having pourtrayed Ouranus, 
represented also the countenances of 
the gods Cronus, and Dagon, and the 
sacred characters of the elements. He 
contrived also for Cronus the ensign 
of his royal power, having four eyes 
in the parts before and in the parts 
behind, two of them closing as in 
sleep; and upon the shoulders four 
wings, two in the act of flying, and 
two reposing as at rest. And the 
symbol was, that Cronus whilst he slept 
was watching, and reposed whilst he 
was awake. And in like manner with 
respect to the wings, that he was fly- 
ing whilst he rested, yet rested whilst 
he flew. But for the other gods there 
were two wings only to each upon his 
shoulders, to intimate that they flew 
under the controul of Cronus; and 
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there were also two wings upon the 
head, the one as a symbol of the 
intellectual part, the mind, and the 
other for the senses. 


And Cronus visiting the country of 
the south, gave all Egypt to the god 
Taautus, that it might be his king- 
dom; ; 

These things, says he, the Caberi, 
the seven sons of Sydyc, and their 
eighth brother Asclepius, first of all 
set down in the records in obedience 
to the commands of the god Taautus. 

All these things the son of Thabion, 
the first Hierophant of all among the 
Phoenicians, allegorized and mixed up 
with the occurrences and accidents of 
nature and the world, and delivered 
to the priests and prophets, the super- 
intendants of the mysteries : and they, 
perceiving the rage for these allego- 
ries increase, delivered them to their 
successors, and to foreigners: of whom 
one was Isiris, the inventor of thé 
three letters, the brother of Chna who 
is called the first Phoenician.—Euseb. 
Prep. Evan. lib. I. c. 10. 


OF THE MYSTICAL SACRIFICE OF THE PHCNICIANS. 
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order to prevent the ruin of all, for the 
rulers of the city or nation to sacrifice 
to the avenging deities.the most be- 
loved of their children as the price of 
redemption : they who were devoted 
for this purpose were offered mysti- 
cally. For Cronus, whom the Phe- 
nicians call Il, and who after his death 
was deified and instated in the planet 
which bears his name, when king, 
had by a nymph of the country called 
Anobret an only son, who on that ac- 
count is styled Ieoud, for so the Phoe- 
nicians still call an only son: and 
when great dangers from war beset 
the land he adorned the altar, and in- 
vested this son with the emblems of 
royalty, and sacrificed him.—Euseb. 
Prep. Evan, lib. I. c. 10.—lib. IV. 
ce, 17. 


OF THE SERPENT. 
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Taautus first attributed something 
of the divine nature to the serpent and 
the serpent tribe; in which he was 
followed by the Pheenicians and Egyp- 
tians. For this animal was esteemed 
by him to be the most inspirited of 
all the reptiles, and of a fiery nature ; 
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inasmuch as it exhibits an incredible 
celerity, moving by its spirit without 
either hands, or feet, or any of those 
external members, by which other 
animals effect their motion. And in 
its progress it assumes a variety of 
forms, moving in a spiral course, and 
darting forward with whatever degree 
of swiftness it pleases, It is moreover 
long-lived, and has the quality not 
only of putting off its old age, and as- 
suming a second youth, but of receiv- 


_ing at the same time an augmentation 


of its size and strength. And when it 
has fulfilled the appointed measure of 
its existence, it consumes itself; as 
Taautus has laid down in the sacred 


- books ; upon which account this animal. 


is introduced in the sacred rites and 
mysteries.—Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. I. 
ec. 10. 
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BEROSSUS: 


FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 


OF THE COSMOGONY AND DELUGE. 
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Berossvus, in the first book of his 
history of Babylonia, informs us that 


‘he lived in the age of Alexander the 


son of Philip. And he mentions that 
there were written accounts, preserved 
at Babylon with the greatest care, 


comprehending a period of above fif- 


teen myriads of years; and that these 
writings contained histories of the 
heaven and of the sea; of the birth 
of mankind; and of the kings, and of 
the memorable actions which they had 
achieved. 


And in the first place he describes 
Babylonia as a country situated be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates : 
that it abounded with wheat, and bar- 
ley, and ocrus, and sesame ; and that 
in the lakes were produced the roots 
called gongse, which are fit for food, 


* Sexanlers Go.—Ducentis et quindecim. Eu. Ar. 
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§ e%eor, Vulg.—Eu. Ar. inserts, lentem, pulse. 
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and in respect to nutriment similar to 
barley. That there were also palm 
trees and apples, and a variety of 
fruits ; fish also and birds, both those 
which are merely of flight, and those 
which frequent the lakes. He adds, 
that those parts of the country which 
bordered upon Arabia, were without 
water, and barren; but that the parts 
which lay on the other side were both 
hilly and fertile.’ 


At Babylon there was (in these 
times) a great resort of people of 
various nations, who inhabited Chal- 
dea, and lived in a lawless manner 
like the beasts of the field, 

In the first year there appeared, 
from that part of the Erythrzan sea 
which borders upon Babylonia, an 
animal destitute§ of reason, by name 
Oannes, whose whole body (according 
to the account of Apollodorus) was 
that of a fish; that under the fish’s 
head he had another head, with feet 
also below, similar to those of a man, 
subjoined to tHe fish’s tail. His voice 
too, and language, was articulate and 
human; and a representation of him 
is preserved even to this day. 
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This Being was accustomed to pass 
the day among men; but took no food 
at that season; and he gave them an 
insight into letters and sciences, and 
arts of every kind. He taught them 
to construct cities, to found temples, 
to compile laws, and explained to them 
the principles of geometrical know- 
ledge. He made them distinguish the 
seeds of the earth, and shewed them 
how to collect the fruits; in short, he 
instructed them in every thing which 
could tend to soften manners and 
humanize their lives. From that time, 
nothing material has been added by _ 
way of improvement to his instruc- 
tions. And when the sun had set, this 
Being Oannes, retired again into the 
sea, and passed the night in the deep; 
for he was amphibious. After this 
there appeared other animals like 
Oannes, of which Berossus proposes 
to give an account when he comes to 
the history of the kings. Moreover 
Oannes wrote concerning the genera- 
tion of mankind ; and of their civil 
polity ; and the following is the pur- 
port of what he said : 


“‘ There was a time in which there 
existed nothing but darkness and an 
abyss of waters, wherein resided most 
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hideous beings, which were produced 
of a two-fold principle.. There ap- 
peared men, some of whom were fur- 
nished with two wings, others with 
four, and with two faces. They had 
one body but two heads: the one that 
of a man, the other of a woman: and 
likewise in their several organs both 
male and female. Other human figures 
were to be seen with the legs and 
horns of goats : some had horses’ feet = 
while others united the hind quarters. 
of a horse with the body of a man, 
resembling in shape the hippocen- 
taurs. Bulls likewise were bred there 
with the heads of men ;\and dogs with 
fourfold bodies, terminated in their 
extremities with the tails of fishes: 
horses also with the heads of dogs: 
|men too and other animals, with the 
heads and bodies of horses and the 
tails of fishes. In short, there were 
creatures in which were combined the 
limbs of every species of animals. In 
addition to these, fishes, reptiles, ser- 
pents, with other monstrous animals, 
which assumed each other's shape and 
countenance. Of all which were pre- 
served delineations in the temple of 
Belus at Babylon. 
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The- person, who presided over 
them, was a woman named Omoroca; 
which in the Chaldean language is 
Thalatth;§ in Greek Thalassa, the 
sea; but which might equally be in- 
terpreted the Moon. All things being 
in this situation, Belus came, and cut : 
the woman asunder: and of one half 
of her he formed the earth, and of the 
other half the heavens; and at the 
same time destroyed the animals 
within her.** All this (he says) was 
an allegorical description of nature. 
For, the whole universe consisting of 
moisture, and animals being conti- 
nually generated therein, [the deity 
above-mentioned took off his own 
head: upon which the other gods 
mixed the blood, as it gushed out, 
with the earth ; and from thence were 
formed men. On this account it is 
that they are rational, and partake of 
divine knowledge. ] This Belus, by 
whom they signify Jupiter,*** divided 
the darkness, and separated the 
Heavens from the Earth, and reduced 
the universe to order. But the ani- 
mals, not being able to bear the pre- 
valence of light, died. Belus upon 
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this, seeing a vast space unoccupied, 
though by nature fruitful, commanded 
one of the gods to take off his head, 
and to mix the blood with the earth ; 
and from thence to form other men 
and animals, which should be capable 
of bearing the air.* Belus formed 
also the stars, and the sun, and the 
moon, and the five planets. (Such, 
according to Polyhistor Alexander, is 
the account which Berossus gives in 
his first book.) 


Hore te, Ring» fi the 
deluge 432 fe. 

(In the second book was contained 
the history of the ten kings of the 
Chaldeans, and the periods of the 
continuance of each reign, which con- 
sisted collectively of an hundred and 
twenty sari, or four hundred and 
thirty-two thousand years; reaching 
to the time of the Deluge. For Alex- 
ander, enumerating the kings from 
the writings ofthe Chaldeans, after 
the ninth Ardates, proceeds to the 
tenth, whois called by them Xisuthrus, 
in this manner :) 

After the death of Ardates, his son 
Xisuthrus reigned eighteen sari. In 
his time happened a great Deluge ; 
the history of which is thus described. 
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The Deity, Cronus, appeared to him 
in a vision; and warned him that upon 
the fifteenth day of the month Deesius 
there would be a flood, by which man- 
kind would be destroyed. He there- 
fore enjoined him to write a history 
of the beginning, procedure, and con- 
clusion of all things; and to bury it 
in the city of the Sun at Sippara ; and 
to build a vessel, and take with him 
into it his friends and relations; and 
to convey on board every thing neces- 
sary to sustain life, together with all 
the different animals, both birds and 
quadrupeds, and trust himself fear- 
lessly to the deep. Having asked 
the Deity, whither he was to sail? he 
was answered,{| “ To the Gods :” 
upon which he offered up a prayer 
for the good of mankind. He then 
obeyed the divine admonition: and 
built a vessel five stadia in length, and 
two in breadth.. Into this he put 
every thing which he had prepared ; 
and last of all conveyed into it his 
wife, his children, and his friends. 





After the flood had been upon the 
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earth, and was in time abated, Xisu- 
thrus sent out birds from the ves- 
sel ; which, not finding any food, nor 
any place whereupon they might rest 
their feet, returned to him again. 
After an interval of some days, he 
sent them forth a second time; and 
they now returned .with their feet 
tinged with mud. He made a trial a 
third time with these birds; but they 
returned to himno-more: from whence 


-he judged that the- surface of the 


earth had appeared above the waters. 

He therefore made an opening in the 

vessel, and upon looking out found 

that it was stranded upon the side of 
some mountain; upon which he im- 

mediately quitted it with his wife, his 

daughter, and the pilot. Xisuthrus. 
then paid his adoration to the earth : 

and having constructed an altar, of- 
fered sacrifices to the gods, and, with 

those who had come out of the vessel 

with him, disappeared. 

They, who remained within, -find- 
ing that their companions did not re- 
turn, quitted the vessel with many 
lamentations, and called continually 
on the name of Xisuthrus. Him they 
saw no more; but they could distin- 
guish his voice in-the air, and could 
hear him admonish them to pay due 
regard to religion; and likewise in- 
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formed them that it was upon account 
of his piety that he was translated to 
live with the gods; that his wife and 
daughter, and the pilot, had obtained 
the same honour. To this he added, 
that they should return to Babylonia ; 
and, as it was ordained, search for the 
writings at Sippara, which they were 
to make known to all mankind: more- 
over that the place, wherein they then 
were, was the land of Armenia. The 
rest having heard these words, offered 
sacrifices to the gods; and taking 
a circuit, journeyed towards Baby-. 
lonia. 


The vessel being thus stranded in 
Armenia, some part of it yet remains 
in the Corcyrean {[ mountains of Ar- 
menia; and the people scrape off the 
bitumen, with which it had been out- 
wardly coated, and make use of it by 
way of an alexipharmic and amulet. 
And when they returned to Babylon, 
and had found the writings at Sippara, 
they built cities, and erected temples: 
and Babylon was thus inhabited again. 
—Syncel. ‘Chron. .28.—Euseb. Chron.” 
5, 8. 
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FROM APOELODORUS. 


OF THE CHALDZAN KINGS. 
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Tus is the history which Berossus 

has transmitted. to us. He tells us 

that the first king was Alorus of Ba- 1) 
bylon, a Chaldean: he reigned ten 

sari: and afterwards Alaparus, and 2 
Amelon who came from-Pantibiblon: # 
then Ammenon the Chaldean, in 64 
whose time appeared the Musarus 
Oannes thé Annedotus from the Ery- 
threan sea. (But Alexander Poly- 
histor anticipating the event; has said 
that he appeared-in the first year ; 
but Apollodorus says that it was 
after forty sari; Abydenus, however, 
makes the sggqgd Annedotus appear 
after twenty-six sari.) Then suc- 


ceeded Megalarus from the city of * 


Pantibiblon; and he reigned eighteen 
sari: and after him Daonus the shep- 
herd from Pantibiblon reigned ten 
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sari; in his time (he says) appeared 
again from the Erythreean sea a fourth 
Annedotus, having the same form 
with those above, the shape of a fish 
blended with that of a man. Then 
reigned Euedorachus from Pantibi- 
blon, for the term of eighteen sari ; 
in his days there appeared another 
personage from the Erythraan sea 
like the former, having the same com- 
plicated form between a fish and a 
man, whose name was Odacon. (All 
these, says Apollodorus, related par- 
ticularly and circumstantially what- 
ever Oannes had informed them of: 
concerning these Abydenus has made 
no mention.) Then reigned Amemp- 
sinus, a Chaldean from Laranche; 
and he being the eighth in order 
reigned ten sari. Then reigned 
Otiartes, a Chaldzean, from Laranche ; 
and he reigned eight sari. And upon 
the death of Otiartes, his son Xisu- 
thrus reigned eighteen sari: in his 
time happened the great deluge. So 
that the sum of all the kings is ten; 
and the term which they collectively 
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reigned an hundred and twenty sari. < 432,00 
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FROM ABYDENUS. 


OF THE CHALDAAN KINGS AND THE DELUGE. 
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So much concerning the wisdom of 


the Chaldzans. 
It is said that the first king of the 


country was Alorus, and that he gave (1 }(I) 


out a report that God had appointed 
him to be the Shepherd of the people: 
he reigned ten sari: now a sarus is 
esteemed to be three thousand six 
hundred years; a neros six hundred; 
and a sossus sixty. 


After him Alaparus reigned three 


z 


sari: to him succeeded Amillarus 3 @) 


from the city of Pantibiblon, who 
reigned thirteen sari; in his time 
came up from the sea a second An- 
nedotus, a semi-demon very similar 
in his form to Oannes: after Amilla- 
rus reigned Ammenon twelve sari, 
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who was of the city of Pantibiblon: 


then Megalarus of the same place 4 
reigned eighteen sari: then Dags,the © (/ 


shepherd, governed for the space of 
ten sari; he was of Pantibiblon; in 
his time four double-shaped person- 
ages came up out of the sea to land, 
whose names were Euedocus, Eneu- 
gamus, Eneuboulus, and Anementus : 
afterwards in the time of Euedores- 
chus appeared another Anodaphus. 
After these reigned other kings, and 
last of all Sisithrus: so that in the 
whole, the number amounted to ten 
kings, and the term of their reigns to 
an hundred and twenty sari. (And 
among other things not irrelative to 
the subject, he continues thus con- 
cerning the deluge :) After Euedores- 
chus some others reigned, and then 
Sisithrus. To him the deity Cronus 
foretold that on the fifteenth day of 
the month Desius there would be a 
deluge of rain; and he commanded 
him to deposit al] the writings what- 
ever which were in his possession, in 
the city of the Sun in Sippara. Sisi- 
thrus, when he had complied with 
these commands, sailed immediately 
to Armenia, and was presently in- 
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én’ *Apparing dvéxhwe, xt spired by God. Upon the third day 
wapavrixa uev® xarehdufarve after the cessation of the rain Sisi- 
ri é« tov Sect. tpfry 8 thrus sent out birds, by way of 
quepen ewed Cov exénace, experiment, that he might judge 
perles tiv prev, ely t whether the flood had subsided. But 
movers f mov yiv Mov the birds passing over an unbounded 
to Ratoe exdtcay* al 88 sea, without finding any place of rest, 
exbexouévou orpéag meddyeog returned again to Sisithrus, This he 
dpepiyavées &mopéoveas § tx repeated with other birds. And when 
xaYopuloorras || ape tov upon the third trial he succeeded, for 
LiciSpov, xlow xoulorrai, the birds then returned with their 
xal én’ airiG erepa.®* feet stained with mud, the gods 
dg 8 sH2etT tplrgow érd- translated him from among men. 
xe, tt dahcaro§§ yp 8) With respect to the vessel, which yet 
mydod xardwdeo robs rap- remains in Armenia, it is a custom of 
cod, Seofusv|||| 2E avSpéeey the inhabitants to form bracelets and 
Apavitover, +) 88 wdciov ev amulets of its wood.—Syncel. Chron. 
"Apperly weplamra Eirwy dhe~ 38.—Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. 9.— 
Eipdpuaxa xal roicw éxiyw- Euseb. Chron. 5. 8. 
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OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


*Evth OIG of Adyoues They say that the first inhabitants 
robs mpirroug *** dvacyivrag of the earth, glorying in their own 
fopn te xal peyédes xavvw- strength and size, and despising the 
Réras xal 0) Seivttt gods, undertook to raise a tower whose 
xatadporicarra dyslvovag top should reach the sky, in the place 
chas ripew 4ABarow &el- in which Babylon now stands: but 
pest tt 4 »iv BaSvady ée- when it approached the heaven, the 
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Bafvdiva. téwg Be Gras 
spoyrbocoug ex Sedy werd- 
Spot deriy bipactar§ 
perce 8 Kpdvy nal Tirq || 
cvetiva: wédepor. 88 témo¢ 
& @ adpye gxobluncay, viv 
Bapurdy xadtiras, Bla thy 
abyyvo tev wept thy Bid- 
Aexroy mpirray évarypeig. “EB- 
pales yap rip ohyyvow BaBer 
xadodos. 
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winds assisted the gods, and over- 
threw the work upon its contrivers: 
and its ruins are said to be still at 
Babylon ;: and the gods introduced a 
diversity of tongues among men, who 
till that time had all spoken the same 
language: and a war arose between 
Cronus and Titan. The place in 
which they built the tower is now 
called Babylon, on account of the 
confusion of the tongues; for con- 
fusion is by the Hebrews called Babel. 
—Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. 9.—Syncel. 
Chron. 44.—Euseb. Chron. 13. 


+ Sc.—tpfmia Go. 


I Go. m.—*orAb3pwor Go.—mordSpour Sc. 


§ A.—ivdyxaca Go.—intixacSas Sc. 


{| Sc—rl rv A.—Tiran Go. 


BEROSSUS: 


FROM JOSEPHUS, &c.* 


META tiv xaraxducpiy Be- 
xdry yereg, map XadBalosg 
aie Fw Blnaiog axyp, ad ué- 
yas, xal re olpdvia eume- 
pos. 


OF ABRAHAM. 


Arter the deluge, in the tenth ge- 
neration, was a certain man among the 
Chaldzans renowned for his justice 
and great exploits, and for his skill in 
the celestial sciences.—Euseb. Prep. 
Evan. lib. 9. 


OF NABONASAR. 


"And 88 NaBovardpov robs 
xpbvoug Tis Tily dorrépww xuv7~ 
cews XadBaios yxplBocay, 
xal dwd XadrBalwv of wap’ 
“Edges padtnmatinds Aa Ber~ 
res eweidy §=NaBdvacapog 
cwayaydy tas wpdbes tiy 
mpd aired Paciréwy, ipdu- 


From the reign of Nabonasar only © 
are the Chaldeans (from whom the 
Greek mathematicians copy) accu- 
rately acquainted with the heavenly 
motions : for Nabonasar collected all 
the mementos of the kings prior to 
himself, and destroyed them, that the 
enumeration of the Chaldean kings 


* The various readings to some of the following extracts would, if they 
were all given, exceed the text in size. I have selected those which appear 


to be most material. 


cey, Saag an’ abrod 9 xaTa~ 
pldpnor yivetas tay Xar- 
Bale Baciréwr. 
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might commence with him.—Syncel. 
Chron, 207. 


o 
OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE JEWISH TEMPLE. 


Tor rpbeov méupag ent 
why Aiyveroy xal ex) ty 
jmerépay yav Tey vity ty 
davret NaPovxordecpoy pe~ 
rd wurrrc Buodwews, Eweldy- 
mep aperriras aires éxd- 
Sere wdyrav expdryce, xa} 
tly vay dvéxpne tiv bo “lepo- 
codtpois, Brag re wdyta tly 
aay Sir daly dvarnient, 
els BaPudava pergusrer. 
only 8 xa) shy mbhuy apm 
pariivas xpdvev Seow éBdopr~ 
wovra, udyps Kipov tov Tep- 
cin Parihéuc. xpatyoas be 
($re}) rly Booher Alle 
ro, Lvplas, Domluyc, “Apa- 
pevey® rats apdbecs trode xpd 
Aurlow BeBacihendras. 


He (Nabopollasar) sent his son 
Nabuchodonosor with a great army 
against Egypt, and against Judea, 
upon his being informed that they had 
revolted from him ; and by that means 
he subdued them all, and set fire to 
the temple that was at Jerusalem ; and 
removed our people entirely out of 
their own country, and transferred 
them to Babylon, and our city re- 
mained in a state of desolation during 
the interval of seventy years, until the 
days of Cyrus king of Persia. (He 
then says, that) this Babylonian king 
conquered Egypt, and Syria, and 
Pheenicia, and Arabia, and exceeded 
in his exploits all that had reigned 
before him in Babylon and Chaldza. 
—Joseph. contr. Appion. lib. 1. c. 19. 


OF NEBUCHADREZZAR. 


*Axotcas 8¢ 6 marhp ai- |§ When Nabopollasar his (Nabucho- 
x00 NaPowodAdoapes,t &1 & donosor’s) father, heard that the go- 
reraypéng catpdans éret vernor, whom he had set over Egypt, 


* inepBadtuery MSS. 


t Hud. m.—Nafordecapos Had. from MSS. 1 17 Go. 
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Alyterp xal roi mepi vip 
Zvplay tay Koldny nal rhy 
Dowliny témoig amortdrys 
ryeyover, 00 Buvdrevog adtdg 
ert xaxonadedy, cvrriocas 
+H vig NaPovyodevesdpy™ Grrs 
ers ey grande} pépy rod Tis 
Berdpews, Udweuper ox? dm 
wbv.|| ovmplbas 82 NaSovxo- 
Bordcropes TH dmocrdry, xad 
maparakduens, aired * re 
exupleveey, xab Thy xopay ci 
apdic tn) wip ated Bac 
Melay Cmolgcer. tH 8 xarpl 
duro owéPn NaBorodda~ 
odpy, xatc tolrov Ty naspiy 
appusicarr i, ey 7% Bafv- 
aview wider perarddta tiv 
Blov, &rn BeBacidrevnsts Esno~ 
ow évta.** 

AloSépevos 8 per’ od word 
Thy TOU watpos TeAeuTHy Na- 
Pouybovicopes, xatarrycas 
rh nar& Thy Avyurtoy mpdy- 
para xal tiv rommy ybpar, 
wal robe alxpaddroug "Iov- 
Salov re nad Dowleaw xat 
Lipow xa) ray nard vi Al- 
quate Qvav cwrdbas rich 
tiv dike, pete Bapurd- 
oat tondpceus na} eg Rar 
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and the provinces of Ccelesyria and 


Phoenicia, had revolted, he was de- 


termined to punish his delinquencies, 
and for that purpose entrusted part 
of his army to fis son Nabuchodono- 
sor, who was then of mature age, t 
and sent him forth against the rebel: 
and Nabuchodonosor engaged and 
overcame him, and reduced the coun- 
try again under his dominion. And 
it came to pass that his father, Nabo- 
pollasar, was seised with a disorder. 
which proved fatal, and he died in the 
city of Babylon, after he had reigned 
nine and twenty years. 


Nabuchodonosor, as soon as he had 
received intelligence of his father’s 
death, set in order the affairs of 
Egypt and the other countries, and 
committed to some of his faithful 
officers the captives he had taken 
from the Jews, and Pheenicians, and 
Syrians, and the nations belonging to 
Egypt, that they might conduct them 
with that part of the forces which 
had heavy armour, together with the 


© NaBouxe8poeépy Dind.—Nafovyodovoespy Go.—Nabucodrossorus Eu. Ar. 


—Nafexcdpocdpy A.—B. 


t+ Lat.—Fab.—but a youth—Qy. 
{ Sync. omits this passage. 
q igaidie Eu. *® % Jos. in Orig. 


|| obra Go. 


++ tis Jos. in Orig. 


mig Operelag dvaxopltew els 
why BaPvianlay, adris dpuy- 
cas* dheyortis mapeydvero 
Bid THs epipou els BaBuddva. 
xatadapdr 88 te mpdypara 
Danedpnn a) Xaddaler, 
xa Crarypouperny thy Baci- 
delay imd tov Bedrriorov ad- 
tiv, xupiedoag &E Sdondypout 
Tig Barpiniis cpycice Toig wey 
alxyparirors mapayerniwers 
owérake duriig dmomlag dy 
Toig tmitmBeiotatog THs Ba~ 
Burwwlas rbeoig Amodeibas, 
durde 82 dad viv dx tov mo~ 
Aépou hagtpuy, 6 re Bhdou 
leply xa} rd Aoved xsophoas 
piroriuag. Tay ve ixdpyou- 
cay & dpyiic wéduy, xal éxé- 
par Ewer apooryapadperos 
nad dvanawjcast wpis 12 
pyndts BuvdaSas rode wodsop- 
xolyrag tly metausy dya- 
otpépurras enh thy wéhy 
xatacnendlew, tmepeScdere 
pels pty vig Erboy wéhews 
wepiBerovg, tpeig Be THE bw 
Tovrwy, tog per €€ Sari 
aNv2ov nal dopddrtav, rods 
Be ef adrig tHs wALov. Kal 
wenglrwe, dEscubpec nip other, 
xal robs mara xocpiras 
lepompenais, mpoorxareaxeva- 


© doploas A. 
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rest of his baggage, to Babylonia: in 
the mean time with a few attendants 
he hastily crossed the desert to Baby- 
lon. When he arrived there he found 
that his affairs had been faithfully 
conducted by the Chaldeans, and that 
the principal person among them had 
preserved the kingdom for him: and 
he accordingly obtained possession of 
all his father’s dominions. And he 
distributed the captives in colonies in 
the most proper places of Babylonia: 
and adorned the temple of Belus, 
and the other temples, in a sumptuous 
and pious manner, out of the spoils 
which he had taken in this war. He 
also rebuilt the old city, and added 
another to it on the outside, and so 
far completed Babylon, that none, who 
might besiege it afterwards, should 
have it in their power to divert the 
river, 830 as to facilitate an entrance 
into it: and he effected this by build- 
ing three walls about the inner city, 
and three about the outer. Some of 
these walls he built of burnt brick 
and bitumen, and some of brick only. 
When he had thus admirably fortified 
the city, and had magnificently adorn- 
ed the gates, he added also a new 
palace to those in which his forefathers 
had dwelt, adjoining them, but ex- 
ceeding them in height and splendor. 


+ dAcxAggws Go. 


} dvayxhoas Vulg.—éaraxcurioas Dind. 
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ney Toig watpineis Pactreloug 
freapa Bacthen § exspeva 
duelvav, twepalpwra dvdary- 
po xal Ty wed wodurd- 
rea. Maxpy* 8 irae 
tora: tdy tig Cbnyaras, wry 
Srra ye dict imepBerip dg 
peydha xal tmepipaya, 
owereddady qyépaig Yexa- 
abrre, by Be roig Bacihelorg 
rovrois dvadjpuparat ARwa 
tyra drproBourjoas, nat vy 
Hb arobodg suourdryy Trois 
Specs, xarapuretoas dérdper 
marroamoig tespydcaro, nal 
xaraoxevdoas Ti xarot- 
pary xpeuactiy wapadacov, 
Be th ty ywaika adrod 
enidupeiv rig dpelag Badé- 
wens, TeIpapperyy dv Toi 
xark thy Mydlar§ séas. 
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Any attempt to describe it would be 
tedious : yet notwithstanding its pro- 
digious size and magnificence it was 
finished within fifteen days. In this 
palace he erected very high walks, 
supported by stone pillars; and by 
planting what was called a pensile 
paradise, and replenishing it with all 
sorts of trees, he rendered the pros- 
pect an exact resemblance of a moun- 
tainous country. This he did to 
gratify his queen, because she had 
been brought up in Media, and was 
fond of a mountainous situation.— 
Joseph, contr. Appion. jib. 1. c. 19.— 
Syncel. Chron. 220.—Euseb. Prep. 
Evan.lib. 9. 


OF THE CHALDZAN KINGS AFTER NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


NaPovystordcopes pay oly 
petes vd apkdoSas rot poe 
pnudvou relyous, dumeray eis 
Afworlay, pernrdrAdbare tov 
Ploy, BeBacirevxds ern teo- 
capaxeyvratpla. tHe 8 Ba- 
airelag xvpiog eyévero 8 viog 


Nabuchodonosor, whilst he was en- 
gaged in building the above-mentioned 
wall, fell sick, and died after he had 
reigned forty-three years; whereupon 
his son Evilmerodachus succeeded 
him in his kingdom. His govern- 
ment however was conducted in an 


* B. Dind.—paxps Hud.—pixpiy Go. 


+ Dind. and others omit ys tis. 


§ Mf8uay Dind. 


J] &vaAfuara Vulg. 


altel Bledwapdtovyes.* ob 
Tes “apres thy sboryptd- 
fier Brbplaig-naad deredyids dav 
PosreoSele bad rob thy dder- 
Pi Exartos abris Nypryie~ 
cobpout darypdy, Baridederax 
bry Bde. Sgr Oth ve 


(Mera RR rd dvawpedipras | 


Pivror, BieabeEd uatvog thy dp 
95 baiPwreboag atte 
Nupayprucretopoy, ee 
try tocapa. 


Tetrov “uly shail : 


xitact dmplevre pr aH 
Putoireles taig’ dy pias 
énda’ exiPwrevdele 2) Bid 
Tomar eapaiverr xanopry, 
bud viv glia deetryyra- 
lady. 
*AmoAoatvov 82 rebrov, cur 
DMorres of emsiPovredbcayres 
ale, seo iy Rae ddes 
wepbctynay NaPoriiy § rut 
$s de Boldin, Urs dx 
Tis attis emicverdcens. || 
én) rovrov ré wepl Tv wora- 
pay ralyy Tig BaPuawvlaw 
widens, e deriig aMvSou nal 
dapdrrov xatenor pity. 
Bons 82 sie Bacirelas 
avr dy rH éxraxaiderdry 
eres, wpockernrwds J] Kipos 
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iftegal and improper manner, ‘and-he 
- fell a'victim to a conspiracy which 
was formed against his life by Nerig- 
lissoorus, his sister’s husband, after-he 
had reigned abott two years. 


‘Upon his death:Neriglissoorus, the 
chief of the conspirators, obtained 
possession of the os oa and gna 
sic -_ ‘ 


He was succeeded by ti his: son La- 
borosoarchodus who' was but'a child, 
‘and reigned -nime months; for’ his 
‘misconduct he was seized by conspi- 
rators, and put-to death by torture. 


After his death, the conspirators 
assembled, and by common consent 
placed the crown upon the head of 
‘Nabontiedus, a man of Babylon, and 
one of the leaders of the insurrection. 
It was in his reign that the walls of 
the city of Babylon which defend the 
banks of the river were curiously built 
with burnt brick and bitumen. 


In the seventeenth year of the reign 
‘of Nabonnedus, Cyrus came out of 
Persia with a great army, and having 


+ NogryAicdpou Eu. 


1 AcBepordpoayos Al.—XaBasoccagityes Eu. 


§ Navory MS. El.—Nafor®y Eu. 


|| Eu. Hud.—iniorécuws Vulg. 
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&& ‘tig Mepoltes werd buvd- 
pews moAAs, xal naTaonpe- 
Ydperos thy dey “Aclar® 
macay, Spuncer ex) Hs Ba- 
Bunavlac. aloSdpevos 8¢ Na~ 
Piondeg sip Heder abrdi, 
Axavricag peta tHe Burd- 
pews xa  maparrakdpavoc, 
pornBes of pag nal gute 
-dtuyortkk, cuvexdeledy ele 
The Bopovwmnviy wlduv. Kipos 
Be BaPviiva xararaBinevos, 
wal curdgag ta’ thw ric 
widens rely xatacndypas, 
Bie 7d May airp sparypain- 
xy nal ducdrwry pavivas 
ty mit. “Aviteuke ent 
Bépovenor, exmouopniocaw tiv 
NoPlonter. rol 82 NaBomnf- 
Bou ody Sromelvavros Thy wo~ 
Moprlay, BAX’ eyxerphoarros 
airdy, pbrepoy xpnoduevoc 
Kipos bidavSpdmac, nal Boi 
cixyripay ait® Kapparlay, 
dE bmepspey dx 17}¢ BaBuduwiag. 
NaBévndes pay ofy, +3 Aovedy 
to xpiveu Brayerduevog ev 
analy 73, xpos xaxtorpele 
tw lov. 
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conquered all the -rest ‘of Asia, ad- 


‘vanced hastily into the country of 


Babylonia. As soon as Nabonnedus 


‘perceived he was advancing to attack 


him, he assembled his forces and op- 
posed him, but was defeated, and fled 
with a few of his adherents, and was 
shut up in the city of Borsippus. Upon 
this Cyrus took Babylon, and gave 
orders that the outer walls should be 
demolished, because the city appeared 
of such strength as to render a siege 
almost impracticable. From ‘thence 
he marched to Borsippus, to besiege 
Nabonnedus: but Nabonnedus  de- 
livered himself into his hands without 
holding out the place: he was there- 
fore kindly treated by Cyrus, who 
provided him with an establishment 
in Carmania, but sent him out of Ba~ 
bylonia. Nabonnedus accordingly 
spent the remainder of his life in that 
country, where he died.—Joseph. 


‘contr. App. lib. 1.-c. 20.—Euseb. 


Prep. Evan, lib, 9. 


OF THE FEAST OF SACEA. 


Bipwocos te dv xpiry Ba- 
BuAwnaxtiy, 73 Avs, pci, 


Berossus, in the first book of his 
Babylonian history, says ; That in the 


* Bacidtlay dxagay Eu. 
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pin dexaBeudty Byer%as eleventh month, called Loos, is cele- 
copriy Xaxéas xporayopew- brated in Babylon the feast of Sacea 
Hénp & Bavarian éxi juépas for five days, in which it is the custom 
irre, ty als 0g elvas Gp- that the masters should obey their 
xecIas tods Beonttas ind domestics, one of whom is led round 
tiv olxérav, ddrryeicSa: te the house, clothed in a royal garment, 
is odas &va airiy évtedv- and himthey call Zoganes.—Atheneus, 
wbra godly suelay 7% Bae lib. 14. 

duxj, dy xakeiodas Zwyariy. 


MEGASTHENES:. 


FROM ABYDENUS. 


OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


ABTAHNOS éy 79 Accuplav 
papi, Meyarbéms dé das. 
' NaBovnodpscopey ‘Hpaxdéos * 
@uipdrrepoy yeyswita tal re 
AiPiqy xal “IBypiny otpa- 
Telos’ tavrag 2 yepwod~ 
perv axddacpoy abréwy ele 
7& BeEid rod advrov xaroxl- 
cas. Mere be Adyeras mpis 
XadBalav, d¢ dvaBees eu) re 
Pacidkyia uararyedely Sep 
sey Oy. PPeyidueros Be 
dnev oftag. “ 'Eyo Na- 
Bovnodpéropas, & Bafudsno, 
Thy wédoucay duly mpoayyeA~ 
Aw oumdopyy, Thy obre ByAog 
23g mpdyoves, otre Baclreru 
ByAtis a@rorpepas polpag 
meizas oYevoios.t Hes Meép- 
ans Ttlaves Toiow bmerépoiss 
Baluoos xpedreres credo 


* ‘Hoaxdlws Eu. 
T Sc—écSnten Eu. 


Asypenus, in his history of the 
Assyrians, has preserved the follow- 
ing fragment of Megasthenes, who 
says: That Nabucodrosorus, having 
become more powerful than Hercules, 
invaded Libya and Iberia, and when 
he had rendered them tributary, he 
extended his conquests over the in- 
habitants of the shores upon the right 
of the sea. It is moreover related 
by the Chaldzans, that as he went up 
into his palace he was possessed by 
some god ; and he cried out and said: 
“ Oh! Babylonians, I, Nabucodroso- 
rus, foretel unto you a calamity which 
must shortly come to. pass, which 


neither Belus my ancestor, nor his 


queen Beltis, have power to persuade 
the Fates to turn away. A Persian 
mule shall come, and by the ‘assist- 
ance of your gods shall impose upon 


+ Sc—ud, brs dH, Eu. 
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ow tadkes 88 Bovrccdeny. od 
&} cwabriog totais Maoys 73 
'Acctpuy atyyua. de cide 
pay apioder, % Satan ode 
wokyras, xd pufbiv twa ¥ 
Rddarcay diatebapéry dio~ 
Taca «| 1 pay Bddaxs 
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Tea, cies -whrok -dyIpbwar, 
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Be Kipos éAdy Ba fudiiva Kap~ 
parkys spyeuariny Bapéeras. 


(Kad wep) tot xtioas Be 
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you the yoke of slavery: the author 
of which shall be a Mede, the vain 
glory of Assyria. Before he should 
thus betray my subjects, Oh! that 
some sea or whirlpool might receive 
him, and his memory be blotted out 
for ever ; or that he might be cast out 
to wander through some desert, where 
there are neither cities nor the trace 
of men, a solitary exile among rotks 
antl eaverns where beasts “and -birds 
alone abide. ~-But forme, before hé 
shall have coneeived these fiischiefs 
in: his wate a ee end will ‘be 


4 Wher che had thus prophesied; he 
expired sand - was: succeeded’ by his 
son Evilmalurechus, who was slain 
by his kinsman Neriglisares: and 
Neriglisares left Labassoarascus~ his 
son: and when he also had suffered 
death by violence, they crowned Na- 
bannidochus, who had no connexion 
with the royal family; and in his reign 
Cyrus'took Babylon, and granted hich 
a principality in Carmania. 

And concerning the rebuilding of 
Babylon by Nabuchodonosor; he writes 
thus: It is said that from the begin- 
ning all. things were water, called the 
sea: that Belus caused this state of 
things to cease, and appointed to each 
its proper place: and he surrounded 
Babylon with a wall: but in process 
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relyes wepiPadeiv® TB ypdvy de 
$8 hommby dpaneSipas 
reixloas Be abSic NaSevyo~ 
ovbcropay 73 pexps THs Maxe- 
Lovley doxic Biapeivay div 
xXarxdevdev. Kad ped? erepa 
*midbyer, NaPovyedordcopos 8& 
BiadeEd revs vy Sexy, Ba- 
Bodiiva pay ivehyoe rpmdp 
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worapdy ebyyayer, edrra xé- 


pas Eippyrdw, rdv re “Axpd~- 


xaveo.® iatp 88 ri Serza~ 
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of time this wall disappeared: and 
Nabuchodonosor walled it in again, 
and it remained so with its brazen 
gates until the time of the Macedo- 
nian conquest. And after other things 
he says: Nabuchodonosor having 
succeeded to the kingdom, built the 
walls of Babylon in a triple circuit in 
fifteen days; and he turned the river 
Armacale, a branch of the Euphrates, 
and the Acracanus: and above the 
city of Sippara he dug a receptacle 
for the waters, whose perimeter. was 
forty parasangs, and whose depth was 
twenty cubits; and he placed gates 
at the entrance thereof, by opening 
which they irrigated the plains, and 
these they call Echetognomones 
(sluices): and he constructed dykes 
against the irruptions of the Erythreean 
sea, and built the city of Teredon 
to check the incursions of the Arabs ; 
and he adorned the palaces with trees, 
calling them hanging gardens.— 
Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. 10,—Euseb. 
Chron, 49, 


© Eu. Ar. translates ’Axpdxavoy, puteum, joining it with the succeeding 


paragraph. 


+ Eu. Ar, adds—quasi quandam voluntatem et affectum ex semetipsis 


habuissent.—Self-acting sluices. 
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CHALDAAN FRAGMENTS. 


OF THE ARK: 


FROM NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS,* 


EXTIN bxtp thy Mindda 
wey Speg ward cy “Apuen 
ylay, Bapict Acyéuevor? els S 
modrods cunpuyivras ent tov 
maraxdvood Adyos Exes we- 
pironiivasr, xal tive, emt Adp~ 
waxes bxovpevoy ent Thy axpd= 
peray éxetras,t nal re drcl- 
spava tiv Evawy ex) word 
cor ivaie yevorte 8 ay obras, 
éy twa xal Mavoyc§ dvé~ 
ypaley & “Iovdaiew vomordd- 
TH 


Tuere is above Minyas in the land 
of Armenia a very great mountain 
which is called Baris; to which, it is 
said, that many persons retreated at 
the time of the deluge, and were 
saved ; and that one in particular was 
carried thither in an ark, and was 
landed on its summit, and that the 
remains of the vessel were long pre- 
served upon the mountain. Perhaps 
this was the same individual of whom 
Moses the legislator of the Jews has 
made mention.—Jos. Ant. Jud. I. 3. 
—Euseb, Prep, Evan. 9. 


‘ 


® Nicolaus Damsscenus, a writer of Damascus about the age of Augustus. 
His fragments have been republished by Orellius, Leipzig. 

+ Baris signifies a ship. Walknaer’s dissertation upon the word Baris may 
be found in the Preface to Valpy’s edition of Stephans Thesaurus, p. 322. 
Epiphanius styles the mountain Lubar one of the mountains of Ararat; the 


Zendavesta calls it Albordi. 
T oixeiAms Eu. 


§ Mwowe Eu. 


i 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 


OF THE DISPERSION : 


FROM HESTIZUS. 


TON 8 lepéav tos Biacw- 
Rérag ta tod 'Ewadlov 
Aids bepduara raBorrag els 
Levakp tio BaPvduvlag éA- 
Rive td 
Aommey evreDSev bed tHs aA- 
hoyrwociag® tag amoixlas 
wonordweves mayer nah 
vir tacts xarehduBavey 
Ty érrvyydvoveay, xal ele fy 
atrois tye 3 Ochs. 


Exidvavras 


Tue priests who escaped took with 
them the implements of the worship 
of the Enyalian Jove, and came to 
Senaar in Babylonia. But they were 
again driven from thence by the in- 
troduction of a diversity of tongues : 
upon which they founded colonies in 
various parts, each settling in such 
situations as chance or the direction 
of God led them to occupy.—Jos. 
Ant. Jud. I. ¢. 4.—Euseb, Prep. 
Evan. 9. 


OF THE’ TOWER OF BABEL: 


FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 


LIBTAAA Bé dary, sropdvay 
Arter ndvrwy avSpamwy, tives 
Toray mipyoy trepueyedy 
olxodounoas, mag ele tiv ob- 


- 


Tue Sibyl says: That when all men 
formerly spoke the same language ; 
some among them undertook to erect 
a large and lofty tower, that they 


* buoyhwoolas ts cvvexlag Eu. which is preferred by Bryant, who tran- 
slates it, “ And mankind being as yet all of one language made their settlements 
in various parts, &c.”—Bochart proposes woAvyAwaclas. I see no necessity for 


rejecting the original. 
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par dvaPios. rod b€ Sed - might climb up into heaven. But God* 
dros eudnojoayres dva-~ sending forth a whirlwind, confounded 
tpepar attods, xal i/ay their design, and gave to each tribe a 
exdory porhy Boivas, 35 8) particular language of its own: which 
Bafudave ry wed xApQy- is the reason that the name of that 
vas. peta 0¢ tiv xaraxdue- city is Babylon, After the deluge 
pa» TrrGva xa) (MpouySéa lived Titan and Prometheus; when 
yorto Sas. Titan undertook a war against Cro- 
nus,t-—Synec, 44,.—Jos. Ant. Jud. I, 
ce. 4.—Eus. Prep. Evan. 9. 


OF THE TOWER AND TITANIAN WAR: 


FROM THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES.{ 


AAA’ ombray yeyddse Seed redavras deeidal, 
“Ag wor’ dwryedidqos Bperoig ol xvpyor Exevgar, 
Xsipn ev Acwuply suspancs ¥ Foor deartes, 


Bur when the judgments of the Almighty God 
Were ripe for execution; when the Tower 
Rose to the skies upon Assyria’s plain, 


® In the Armenian “ Deus autem omnipotens,” which agrees with the text 
of the Sibylline verses in the following page. Josephus and Eusebius have 
the plural S10), Gods. 

+ The last paragraph is not in the Greek copies, but the Armenian is as 
follows :— Post diluvium autem Titan et Prometheus exstiterunt; ubi quidem 
Titan adversus Cronum (scil. Saturnum) bellum movebst.” . 

} The translation is from the fourth volume of Bryant’s Mythology, who has 
the following remarks upon the fragment.—“ It has been borrowed by some Hel- 
lenistic Jew, or Gnostic, and inserted amid a deal of trash of his own composing. 
The superior antiquity of that part which I have laid before the reader, is plain 
from its being mentioned by Josephus. Some lines are likewise quoted by 
Athenagoras, and Theophilus Antiochenus. But there are passages afterwards 
which relate to circumstances of late date; such as were in time much inferior to 
the age of Athenagoras ; and still farther removed from the era of Josephus.” 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 


Ka) Botdorr’ dvaPiiy’ cig otpariy dorepberra, 
Aitha dSdvares (ueyddyy bxéSyxer dvdynny)® 
Vveduacive airap Emert’ Gveuor phyay Yd wipyor 
*PAbay, xal Svptoiow ex’ dAApAas Epiy Spray, 
Totwend tor Bapvddiva Bpored arbres otvou’ eterro. 
Atr&p ene) wipyos t’ txece, yhdocal t” dySpérev 
Tavrobanais pavaior Bidorpepoy, aitkp dmaca 
Taia Bporiy xdnpitro pepiloundvaw Bacidyjov 


And all mankind one language only knew : 

A dread commission from on high was given 

To the fell whirlwinds, which with dire alarms 
Beat on the Tower, and to its lowest base 
Shook it convulsed. And now all intercourse, 
By some occult and overruling power, 

Ceased among men: by utterance they strove 
Perplexed and anxious to disclose their mind ; 
But their lip failed them; and in lieu of words 
Produced a painful babbling sound: the place 
Was thence called Babel; by th’ apostate crew 
Named from the event. Then severed far away 
They sped uncertain into realms unknown : 
Thus kingdoms rose; and the glad world was filled. 


She then mentions Cronus, Titan, and Japetus, as the three sons 
of the patriarch governing the world in the tenth generation 
after the deluge, thus, 


Ka} tore 8% bexdry yeveh pepimaw arIpdawr, 
"EE ovmep xataxdvopids em) mpordpous yéver” aripac, 
Kal Baclrevee Kpémc, xat Tita, "lawerts te, 


The triple division of the earth is afterwards mentioned, over 


which each of the patriarchs ruled in peace. 


Tplooas by pépibes yaing xatc nrrjpoy éxctorod, 


* Omitted in Galleus; Bryant inserts it. 
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Kal Bactrevoer Examros exav pépos, ob88 pdyorro” 
Then the death of Noah, and lastly the war between Cronus and 


Titan. 


Kal paxérarro Kpévog Tray te pds adtods. 


~ . 


OF SCYTHISM AND HELLENISM. 


FROM EPIPHANIUS.* 


TIPQTON py al tiv alpé- 
ctv waciy pytépes te xal 
mpwrérvwe wal dropaclas, 
eE dy pnrdpes wévte al Gd 
pinoy, nad low abras xpii- 
Tas téerapes. 

Tpéry, BapBapiopds, % rig 
“ay davtyy dori, Siapyéca- 
oa dp’ qpepiiy tov" Addy emi 
Bena ryevedc, Ewe roD Nie 
BapPapiopads 88 xéuryrasy dmd 
TOD a) Fabs ayIpdmovg dpyy- 
oyiv tive Exes, play cypcpom 
viay, Gd Ors wag tig dau 
torolyer, wal viuos savrg 
xath viv xporlunow rot Biv 
Bovararos eylvero. 


Tue parents of all the heresies, and 
the prototypes from which they de- 
rive their names, and from which all 
other heresies originate, are these 
four primary ones. 


The first is Barbarism,} which pre- 
vailed without a rival from the days of 
Adam through ten generations to the 
time of Noah. It is called Barbarism, 
because men had no rulers, nor sub- 
mitted to any particular discipline 
of life; but as each thought proper 
to prescribe to himself, so he was 
at liberty to follow the dictates of 
his own inclination. 


* The following extract from Epiphaniua is given also in the Paschal 
Chronicle in disjointed fragments. I have endeavoured to give the spirit of it 
as it may be gathered from a comparison of Epiphanius, Cedrenus and the Paschal 


Chronicle. 
+ Qy. Patriarchism ? 
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Aevrépa Sxvdiepig dad 
Tay qyepay tov Noe, (e- 
td Tov xataxhucpdy, xal jxe- 
Témeta) Axps THe TOU wUpyu 
olxodopiis xat BaBursvos. xat 
peT& Toy ToD mdpyou xpbvoy 
enh orbyas erecw, rovréers 
ar xa) ‘Payat, OF rues 
xi +3 rIg Etpdans xAipa ve- 
veundres TH Hg TuvIlag péper, 
xal teig atriy eters spoce- 
xplanoay, dwd rig Tod Oipa 
WMxsas, nad eménewa’ UF obeep 
of Opaines yeydvact. 

Tplrn, "EdAenopds dad rity 
xpdrwr rot Sepady, evapkdue- 
voc, Osc Tou TH¢ elBwrorarpiag, 
xal ds dorolyouvre™ rynxad- 
ta txarros nate rive beivi- 
Baupovlay, end xd paddy ao- 
Artindrepey xal end $3y, xat 
Recpads lbdrwy rarrec tau te 
riby dvSpdmoy yen. Ole rére 
oroaxnravres emolowwf did 
xpupdrav vypccporres Thy ap- 
Xv, Kal dremdlorrest rods 
mddat wap’ abroig tetinne- 
vous, # Topdrvoug 9 Hrynudvasy H 
tides 7} Opdoavrag ev 7G Bly, 
pring v6 Boxoty diay 80 da- 
HIG Te, h cwpckrav evpwrtlas. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


The second is Scythism which 
prevailed from the days of Noah and 
thence downwards to the building of 
the tower and Babylon, and for a few 
years subsequently to that time, that 
is to the days of Phalec and Ragau. 
But the nations which incline upen the 
borders of Europe continued addicted 
to the Seythic heresy, and the cus- 


toms of the Scythians to the age of 


Thera, and afterwards; of this sect 
also were the Thracians. 


The third is Hellenism, which ~ 
originated in the days of Seruch 
with the introduction of idolatry: and 
as men had hitherto followed each 
some demonolatrous superstition of 
his own, they were now reduced 
to a more established form of polity, 
and to the rites and ceremonies of 
idols. And the followers of this be- 
gan with the use of painting, making 
likenesses of those whom they had 
formerly honoured, either kings or 
chiefs, or men who in their lives had 
performed actions which they deemed 
worthy of record, by strength or ex- 
cellence of body, 


* Epiphanius divides the word thus, i¢rocysi +d, and in the following 
passage places the full stop after Sa¢uods, and a comma after yém, introducing 
after sitiAuw the words ply rol ys bregEduea. I have in the whole passage 


followed the Paschal Chronicle. 
+ Baorolo Ep. 


I arsixovitortes Ep. 
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Abybrrrios 82 spot xal Ba- 
Pudrsivios, nal Spies xal doi- 
vines Tauryol tig Ipnonelag 
mpata elonyytal yeyivacw 
G@yahpartomulas te xal poe- 
tipi, a? dy re mreiora 
is “EdAjpag meryrdySy dad 
THs Kéxpowos qAinlas. xed xa- 
Scbis- Merérara 8 xat 
tordpy mord, Tobs mepl Kpivor 
ual “Péay, Ala re nal *Anda- 
Auwas, nal xarebye Teods ava- 
yopevoayres. 


The following extract 
above. 


EMEITA 86 axa tay xpdvur 
rot Oa}ia rod warpic ‘ABpa- 
Gp, xal 8 dyahudrey roy 
aadeny tig cibwrcratplas el- 
orynedpcvos, Tods Eavriy wpo- 
maropas bi dmeimoniapay TeTs~ 
poxdres, nal robs apo” abriiy 
rere rag Teynedperes, 
dx xepapesniic emiojuys rd 
mpirov, Exeita udorns Téxyng 
Mipnoapdrys, olxoBeuor wer Ai 
Rov Edcavres, apyuponcxos Be, 
nal xpocertny Wid THe lag 
age textyvdueva, oltre nal 
réntaves, Karl of xadebic. 
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The Egyptians, and Babylonians, 
and Phrygians, and Phoenicians were 
the first propagators of this supersti- 
tion of making images, and of the 
mysteries : from whom it was trans- 
ferred to the Greeks from the time 
of Cecrops downwards. But it was 
not till afterwards and at a consi- 
derable interval that Cronus and 
Rhea, Zeus and Apollo, and the rest 
were esteemed and honoured as 
gods. 


is given in Epiphanius preceding the 


Anp from the times of Tharra the 
father of Abraham, they introduced 
images and all the errors of idola- 
try; honouring their forefathers, and 
their departed predecessors with 
effigies which they fashioned after 
their likeness. They first made 
these effigies of earthern ware, but 
afterwards according to their dif- 
ferent arts they sculptured them in 
stone, and cast them in silver and 
gold, and wrought them in wood, 
and all kinds of different materials. 
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OF HELLENISM: 


FROM CEDRENUS. 


EK ry0 ‘pods tov "IdpeS 
eyempry Lepoby, brrig mpistos 
ipkare To “EAAqneped, xal 
wou Soypatos tHe eBwroha~ 
tpelage Attds yp, nab of 
atv airg todg mdras yevoue- 
vous } morepioraes, % Hyeud- 
vas, xab vs mpdkavrag avdplas 
4 dperas Zbiv ev 7 Bly rod 
pompoveter Tas, wal ds Oras 
auray xpoxdropag avdpides 
ormay erlunray, xat dg Beads 
mporexivory abode val év- 
‘olatov. Of 8 peta tatra 
awIpumes ayvoourres thy Toy 
mprydvav yrdunv, bts dg mpo- 
wdropas wal dyadiv ebpe- 
tag érianray pripaig moves, 
tis Seady erovpavlove erinoy, 
nal eSvelatey aureig. “Hy 
BE xd Tig amoDedcens oyHpH 
sosutev. "Ey taic iepatimais 
atriéy Bipdog erdosovre tx 
ryduara adriy yetc tedMeuTHy, 
nal xr’ exelvov Tay xaupiy 
dopriy durg twerédous, AE yor- 
Teg The abv Yryce ele res 
Tov paxdpuy varove Teves, nad 
pynérs xplverQas % xalerSan 
arupi. 


Or the tribe of Japhet was born 
Seruch, who first introduced Hel- 
lenism and the worship of idols. For 
he and those who concurred with 
him in opinion honoured their’ pre- 
decessors whether warriors or leaders, 
or characters renowned during their 
lives for valour or virtue with co- 
lumnar statues, as if they had been 
their progenitors, and tendered to 
them a species of religious veneration 
as a kind of gods and sacrificed. But 
after this their successors, overstep- 
ping the intention of their ancestors 
that they should honour them as their 
progenitors and the inventors of 
good things with monuments alone, 
honoured them as heavenly gods 
and sacrificed to them as such. And 
the following was the form of their 
canonization: they inscribed their 
names after their decease in their 
sacred books and established a festi- 
val to each at certain seasons, saying 
that their souls had departed to the 
islands of the blessed and were never 
condemned or burnt with fire. 


CHALDEAN FRAGMENTS. 
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OF THE TOWER OF BABEL AND ABRAHAM: 


FROM EUPOLEMUS. 


TIOAIN BaBvddva xpiitoy 
pay xrioSivas ind tov Bia- 
cwlévray x ToD xaTaxAve~ 
pod, elvas-B82 adrods yiyarras, 
cinodoueiy Bt toy icropornevoy 
mipy. merdvrog 88 tovrov 
bad tis tod Seod evepyelas, 
sols yhyavras diaornapyras 
“ad” SAqy THY YiV- 

Aexdty B88 yous (gow) 
éy adhe tH¢ Bafvaeviag Ka~ 
paplyyy Fy sivas deyew moray 
Odplyy, lvas 88 weDepunvevo- 
wary, Xadbaloy mid, ev 
tpioxaibexdry ‘yevérQa *A- 
Ppa yong, ebyerely, xa) 
copig mérras bnepheByxita, 
@ Oy xal rip dorpodeylay nat 
XaNbaixiy evpeiy, eal te thy 
cicéBaar ipunrarta edaper- 
Thai tH Dep. Todrov be Bie 
Te apotdypata tiv Sed 
els Dowinny €ADévra xarony~ 
cat, xal thems Alou xa) 
oyAqyns xa ta GAAa wdyra 
BbaEavra tos Solvinac, evae- 
peotipyas tH Bacide? avriv. 


Tue city of Babylon owes its founda- 
tion to those who were saved from 
the catastrophe of the deluge: they 
were the Giants, and they built the 
tower which is noticed in history. 
But the tower being overthrown by 
the interposition of God, the Giants 
were scattered over all the earth. 


He says moreover that in the tenth 
generation in the city Camarina of 
Babylonia, which some call the city 
Urie, and which signifies a city of the 
Chaldaans, the thirteenth in descent 
lived Abraham, of a noble race, and 
superior to all others in wisdom; of 
whom they relate that he was the in- 
yentor of astrology and the Chaldean 
magic, and that on account of his 
eminent piety he was esteemed by 
God. It is further said, that under 
the directions of God he removed and 
lived in Phoenicia, and there taught 
the Phoenicians the motions of the 
sun and moon and all other things ; 
for which reason he was held in great 
reverence by their King.—Euseb. 
Prep. Evan, 9. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 


OF ABRAHAM: 


FROM NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS. 


ABPAMH®® éBac/nevee Aa- 
pacnot, txndrus oly orpa- 
TH daprypévos tx Tig Vis Tis 
imtp Bafvddvs t Xaddalov 
Aeyoméryg. wer” ob wordy xpe~ 
vov ekavacrras xal ded rav- 
Ts Tis xhpas ody TH ope- 
tépp Aa cig thy tere pty 
Xavavalay reyoudryy, viv Be 
"lodalay pergxnce, xal of 
ax’ exelvou manSivavres, wept 
ty by éxépp Abyy didberus re 
lerropovweva. Tot re "ABpd~ 
fou €tt xal viv dy 7% Aaua~ 
oxy Td Youa dobdferas, 
xal xduq ae’ aired dehav- 
Tal, "ABpduov oixnors Aeyo~ 
wernt 


© "ARpaduns Eu.— ABpapos Vat. 


Asram was king of Damascus, and 
he came thither as a stranger with an 
army from that part of the country 
which is situated above Babylon of 
the Chaldeans : but after a short time 
he again emigrated from this region 
with his people and transferred his 
habitation to the land, which was then 
called Cananza, but now Judea, 
together with all the multitude which 
had increased with him; of whose 
history I shall give an account in 
another book. The name of Abram 
is well-known even to this day in 
Damascus: and a village is pointed 
out which is still called the House of 
Abram.—Euseb. Prep. Evan. 9.— 
Jos, Ant, Jud. 1. 7. 


+ Bafvaca Eu. 


t It is doubtful whether the concluding sentence is that of Nicolaus Damas, 
or of Josephus: It is given in Eusebius. 
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OF BELUS: 


FROM EUPOLEMUS. 


BABTAQNIOTE y&p A€yew 
spiroy yeréo Das Bydoy, oy ebvas 
Kpévev. *Ex tovrou 8¢ yerérOas 
Bijdor, xal Xavady tovroy be 
tly Xavady yericas thy ma- 
xépa tiv Sovixwv. Totrov de 
Xobp vid yerér Bas, oy bad tay 
“Edajrey Aéyerbas “AcPoroy 
marépa be Aidienwv aderpoy 
8 roti Meotpaelu, warépa 
Alyueriov, “EdAqvas b€ Aeyew 
tov “Athayra eipyxtras do- 
Tporoylay. 


For the Babylonians say that the 
first was Belus, who is the same as 
Cronus. And from him descended 
Belus and Chanaan; and this Cha- 
naan was the father of the Pheeni- 
cians. Another of his sons was Chum, 
who is called by the Greeks Asbolus, 
the father of the Ethiopians, and the 
brother of Mestraim, the father of the 
Egyptians. The Greeks say, more- 
over, that Atlas was the discoverer of 
astrology.—Eus. Pr. Ev. lib. IX. 


FROM THALLUS, 


KAI yap Bydov trav “Acov- 
plow Baciredoarres, nat Kpd- 
vou ToD Trrdivog OddAvg péu~ 
wytat, pdoxay tov Bijdoy wexo~ 
Aeuyxdvas ody teig Trrdos 
mpos tev Ala, xad tobe ody 
ait® Beds Acyopérouy, GOa 
gut, ual & Teyog dxrybeis 
epuyer lg Tapryocty. 

Kata yap tH Odddww Ie- 
ropiay, 6 BaAdog mpryevéorepes 
eiploxetas tod "TAsaxot mode- 


pou erect 7x8'.* 


Tuattus makes mention of Belus, 
the king of the Assyrians, and Cro- 
nus the Titan; and says that Belus, 
with the Titans, made war against 
Zeus and his compeers, who are called 
Gods. He says, moreover, that Gy- 
gus was smitten, and fled to Tar- 
tessus. 


According to the history of Thal- 
lus, Belus preceded the Trojan war 
322 years.—Theoph. ad Aut. 281, 
282. 


© wy xa’ Al. 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: 


FROM CTESIAS. 


NIAPAMAHSINE &8 totry 
xal of Aormol Baciders, mate 
mapa watpos iadeysuevos Thy 
dpxyy, ext yeveds tpidnovra 
eBacirevcay, péxps Lapda~ 
vamddov. "Em) rodrov yap 7 
tov’ Acoupiuy yeuovia pere- 
mecey eis Midoug, ery Bia 
peace ahelw tiv xiAlov xal 
tpraxoclov, érs 8 &byxovra,® 
xaddmep dol Kraclas 6 Kyl- 
dios dy 17 Bevrépg BIBAy. 


In like manner all the other kings 
succeeded, the son receiving the 
empire from his father, being alto- 
gether thirty in their generations to 
Sardanapalus. In his time the em- 
pire passed to the Medes from the 
Assyrians, having remained with them 
upwards of 1360 * years, according to 
the account of Ctesias the Cnidian, in 
his second book.—Diod. Sic. lib. II. 
p- 77. 


FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 


‘H pov oty Hyepovia tov 
*Acouplay amd Nivev diapei~ 
vara pay TpixovTa yeveds, 
érn B¢ wAclo tiv yuNov xal 
terpaxorlay, id Mijday xare~ 


Addy Toy mpoipncévay Tpdmov. 


In the manner above related, the 
empire of the Assyrians, after having 
continued from Ninus thirty descents, 
and more than 1400 years, was finally 
dissolved by the Medes.—Diod. Sic. 
lib. II. p. 81. 


FROM HERODOTUS. 


AZETPION dpxivrav rig 
aw "Aolyg dx? rea elxort xa} 
mevtaxs a, mpitor am abriiy 


Mijios 4plarre awicrac%ai, 


Tue Medes were the first who began 
the revolt from the Assyrians after 
they had maintained the dominion 
over Upper Asia for a period of 520 
years.—Lib. I. c. 95. 


* The Armenian omits the sixty years. 
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OF NABOPOLASAR : 


FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR.® 


TOTTON (NaPorodAdcapov) 
6 Meaviorwp *Adebavdpos Zap- 
Cardwaroy xader xe) a 
apis “Acrudyny Larpdmwny 
Myvelac, xal thy Svyarépa 
abrod "Apuirmy AaPirra wi 
gm ets tov vity adred Na- 
Burgderkerp. sree expareyis 
imd Tdpaxos ro Xaddalwy 
Baoirtwe orarels, xat& tov 
aire Ldpaxog els Nivoy éxs- 
otparever. ob tyy eqodoy 
- mwrondels & Ldpanes éavriy 
oly roig Bacireloug evémpyoer. 
xa) thy dpyty Xandaluy xa~ 
péhaBer 6 atrds NaPoword~ 
wapas 6 rod NaPovyobovurdpov 
Tarhp. 


Nasoporasar, whom Alexander Po- 
lyhistor calls Sardanapallus, sent to 
Astyages the Satrap of Media, and 
demanded his daughter Amuites in 
marriage for his son Nabuchodono- 
sor. He was the commander of the 
army of Saracus King of the Chal- 
deans, and, having been sent upon 
some expedition, turned his arms 
against Saracus and marched against 
the city of Ninus (Nineveh). But 
Saracus confounded by his advance 
set fire to his palace and burnt him- 
self in it. And Nabopolasar obtained 
the empire of the Chaldeans: he 
was the father of Nabuchodonosor.— 
Euseb. Chron. 46. 


OF THE CHALDZAN AND ASSYRIAN KINGS: 


FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 


Verum hec quoque Polyhistor 
quod 
nempe post diluvium Chaldzo- 


jis adjiciens, scribit : 


rum regionem Evexius tenebat 


Ix addition to the above Poly- 
histor continues thus: After 
the deluge Evexius held pos- 
session of the country of the 


* This and the following fragments of Alexander Polyhistor are most pro- 
bably extracts from the history of Berossus. 


Sh, -Can- 
UR. 
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neris quatuor. Ac post eum 
filius ejus Comosbelus impe- 
rium suscepit per neros qua- 
tuor, et sossos quinque. A 
Xisuthro vero, et a diluvii tem- 
pore usque ad illud, quo Medi 
Babylonem ceperunt, reges om- 
nino txxxvi. Polyhistor re- 
censet, atque unumquemque ex 
Berossi volumine nominatim 
memorat: tempus vero om- 
nium eorum numero annorum 
trium myriadum et tribus mil- 
libus uno et nonaginta com- 
prehendit. Deinde vero post 
eos, cum ita firmiter stabiliti 
erant, repente Medi copias ad- 
versus Babylonem compara- 
bant, ut caperent eam, atque 
ex se ipsis Tyrannos ibi con- 
stituerent. 


Deinde nomina quoque Me- 
dorum tyrannorum ponit, vit. 
numero: quorum anni cexxiv 
et rursum reges undecim, an- 
nosque...Postea Chaldzeorum 
reges XLIX, et annos ccccLviil. 
Deinde Arabum 1x reges, et 
annos ccxtv. Post quos annos 
etiam ipsam Semiramidem in 
Assyrios dominatam esse tra- 
dit. Atque iterum minute 
enumerat nomina regum xLv, 
adsignans illis annos pxxvi. 
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Chaldeeans during a period of 
four neri. And he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Comosbelus, 
who held the empire four neri 
and five sossi. But from the 
time of Xisuthrus and the de- 
luge, to that at which the 
Medes took possession of Ba- 
bylon, there were altogether 
eighty-six kings. Polyhistor 
enumerates and mentions each 
of them by name from the vo- 
lume of Berossus : the duration 
of the reigns of all which kings 
comprehends a period of thirty- 
three thousand and ninety-one 
years. But when their power 
was thus firmly established, 
the Medes suddenly levied 
forces against Babylon to sur- 
prise it, and to place upon the 
throne kings chosen from 
among themselves. 

He then gives the names of 
the Median Kings, 8 in num- 
ber, who reigned during the 
period of 224 years: and again 
11 Kings during . . . . years. 
Then 49 Kings of the Chal- 
dans 458 years. Then 9 Kings 
of the Arabians 245 years. 
After all these successive 
periods of years he states that 
Semiramis reigned over the 
Assyrians. And again minutely 
enumerates the names of 45 


D+fov4 dw-2008 
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Post quos, inquit, rex Chal- 
dzorum fuit, cui nomen Phu- 
lus; de quo item Hebreorum 
quoque historia meminit, Phu- 
lum denominans, quem in ter- 
ram Judzorum venisse aiunt. 
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Kings, assigning to them a term 
of 526 years. After whom, he 
says there was a King of the 
Chaldeans, whose name was 
Phulus: Of whom also the 
historical writings of the He- 
brews make mention under the 
name of Phulus (Pul) who they 
say invaded the country of the 
Jews.—Eu. Ar. Chron. 39. 


OF SENECHERIB: 


FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR, 


Postauam regnasset frater 
_Senacharibi, et deinde post- 
quam Acises in Babylonios 
dominatus esset, et nec dum 
triginta quidem diebus reg- 
num'tenuisset, a Marodach Ba- 
ladano occisus est; et Maro- 
dach Baladanus per yim (reg- 
num) tenuit sex mensibus: 
eum vero interficiens regna- 
bat quidam cui nomen Elibus. 
Verum tertio regni ejus anno 
Sennecheribus rex Assyrio- 
rum exercitum conflabat ad- 
versus Babylonios, proelioque 
cum iis commisso vicit, et 
captum una cum amicis, in 
terram Assyriorum perduci 
jussit. 


In Babylonios ergo 


Arter the reign of the brother 
of Senecherib, Acises reigned 
over the Babylonians, and when 
he had governed for the space of 
thirty days,he was slain by Maro- 
dach Baladanus, who held the 
empire by force during six 
months: and he was slain and 
succeeded by a person named 
Elibus, But in the third year 
of his reign Senecherib king of 
the Assyrians levied an army 
against the Babylonians; and in 
a battle, in which they were en- 
gaged, routed, and took him pri- 
soner with his adherents, and 
commanded them to be carried 
into the land of the Assyrians, 
Having taken upon himself the 
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dominatus, regem eis filium 
suum Asordanium constituit ; 
ipse vero recedens terram As- 
syriorum petiit. : 

Quum autem ille fama acce- 
pisset Greecos in Ciliciam belli 
movendi causa pervenisse, ad 
eos contendit; aciem contra 
aciem instruit, ac plurimis qui- 
dem de suo exercitu coesis 
hostes (tamen) debellat atque 
in victoriee monumentum ima- 
ginem suam eo in loco erectam 
reliquit, Chaldaicisque litteris 
fortitudinem suam ad futuri 
temporis memoriam _ incidi 
jussit. Et Tarsum urbem, 
inquit, ipse ad similitudinem 
Babylonis condidit, quam ap- 
pellavit Tharsin. Et post 
omnia facta Sinnecherimi il- 
lud quoque addens, ait eum 
xvurt annis vixisse (in im- 
perio); et per insidias quas 
illi paravit filius Ardumusa- 
nus, e vita excessisse. 
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government of the Babylonians, 
he appointed his son Asordanius 
their king, and he himself retired 
again into Assyria. 

When he received a report 
that the Greeks had made a hos- 
tile descent upon Cilicia, he 
marched against them and fought 
with them a pitched battle, in 
which, though he suffered great 
loss in his own army, he over- 
threw them, and upon the spot 
he erected the statue of himself 
as a monument of his victory ; 
and ordered his prowess to be 
inscribed upon it in the Chaldean 
characters, to hand down the re- 
membrance of it to posterity. He 
built also the city of Tarsus after 
the likeness of Babylon, which 
he called Tharsis. And after 
enumerating the various exploits 
of Sinnecherim, he adds that he 
reigned 18 years, and was cut off 
by a conspiracy which had been 
formed against his life by his son 
Ardumusanus,—Eu. Ar. Chron. 
42, 
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OF SENECHERIB AND HIS SUCESSORS: 


FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 


Ac post eum Senecheribum 
Polyhistor fuisse regem ait. 
p. 41. 

(Tamen Sinecherib ipsum, 
et filium ejus Asordanum, ac 
Marodach Baladanum, Chal- 
dzus quoque historicus com- 
memorat, cum illis etiam Na- 
buchodonosorum.) p. 42. 

Regnavit Sinecherim, ut 
Polyhistor exponit, annis xvnr. 
et post eum ejusdem filius annis 
vu, Postea vero Sammuges 
annis xxi. et frater ejus annis 
uxi. Ac deinde Nabupalsar 
annis xx. et post. eum Nabu- 
codrossorus annis xu. (A 
Sinecherimo usque ad Nabu- 
codrossorum comprehendun- 
tur anni omnino Lxxxvill.) 
p. 44, 

Post Samugen vero Sar- 
danapallus Chaldeus regnavit 
annis xxi. Hic exercitum As- 
tyagi Medo, familie Principi 
ac Satrape, auxilio misit, ut 
Amuhean Astyagis filiam Na- 
bucodrossoro filio suo uxorem 
daret. Ac deinderegnavit Na- 
bucodrossorus annis xi, et 


Anp after him (Pul) according 
to Polyhistor, Senecherib was 
king. 

(The Chaldzan historian also 
makes mention of Senecherib 
himself, and Asordanus his son, 
and Marodach Baladanus, as well 
as Nabuchodonosorus.) 


And Sinecherim reigned eigh- 
teen years; and after him his son: 
eight years. Then reigned Sam- 
muges twenty-one years, and 
likewise his brother twenty-one 
years. Then. reigned Nabu- 
palsar twenty years, and after 
him Nabucodrossorus forty-three 
years. (Therefore, from Sineche- 
rim to Nabucodrossorus is com- 
prehended a period altogether of 
eighty-eight years.) 

After Samuges, Sardanapallus 
the Chaldzan, reigned twenty- 
one years. He sent an army to 
the assistance of Astyages the 
Mede, Prince and Satrap of the 
family, that he might give the 
Amuhean daughter of Astyages 
to his son Nabucodrossorus. 
Then reigned Nabucodrossorus 
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contractis copiis veniens cap- 
tivos duxit Judeos et Phe- 
nices ac Syros. 


Et post Nabucodrossorum 
regnavit filius ejus Amilmaru- 
dochus, annis xi1....Postque 
illum in Chaldzos regnavit 
Neglisarus annis tv. et postea 
Nabodenus annis xv. Sub 
quo Cyrus Cambysis (filius) 
exercitum duxit in terram Ba- 
byloniorum. Cui obviam ivit 
Nabodenus, atque victus fuge 
se dedit: et regnavit Babylone 
Cyrus annis 1x. Deinde in 
campo Daas altero certamine 
inito mortuus est. Post quem 
Cambyses regnat annis vil. 
ac deinde Darius annis xxxvt. 
post quem Xerxes ceteri quo- 
que Persarum reges. p. 44. 
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forty-three years; and he came 
with a mighty army, and led the 
Jews, and Phoenicians, and Sy- 
rians into captivity. 

And after Nabucodrorossus 
reigned his son Amilmarudo- 
chus, twelve years.... And after 
him Neglisarus reigned over the 
Chaldeans four years; and then 
Nabodenus seventeen years. In 
his reign Cyrus, the son of Cam- 
byses, invaded the country of the 
Babylonians. Nabodenus went 
out to give him battle, but was 
defeated, and betook himself to 
flight: and Cyrus reigned at Ba- 
bylon nine years. He was killed, 
however, in another battle, which 
took place in the plain of Daas. 
After him reigned Cambyses 
eight years; then Darius thirty- 
six years; after him Xerxes and 
the other kings of the Persian 
line—Eu. Ar. Chron. pp. 41, 
42. 44, 45, 
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OF SENECHERIB AND HIS SUCCESSORS : 


FROM ABYDENUS. 


Eoprem tempore vicessimus 
quintus utique Sinecherib 
ipse ex regibus vix demum 
inventus est, qui Babylonem 
sub ditionem redigens sube- 
git, et ad litus maris Cilicie 
Grecorum classem profliga- 
tam depressit; condiditque 
templum Athenarum, statuas 
zreas erexit, litterisque sane, 
inquit, suam fortitudem exa~- 
ravit; et Tarsum ad figuram 
et similitudinem Babylonis 
eedificavit; ut Tarsum Cyd- 
nus flumen interflueret, Eu- 
phratis nimirum more Baby- 
lIonem interfluentis, 

Ex ordine autem post eum 
Nergillus regnavit, qui a filio 
Adramelo est interemptus : 
et ipsum quoque frater ejus 
Axerdis ex eodem patre, 
non autem ex eadem matre, 
occidit; et exercitum perse- 
quutus in Byzantinorum ur- 
bem includit. Qui primus 
mercenarios milites sibi col- 
legit; quorum unus Pytha- 
goras fuit, Chaldeorum sa- 
pientie discipulus. Axerdis 
autem /igyptum partesque 


At the same time the twenty- 
fifth who was Senecherib can 
hardly be recognized among the 
kings. It was he who subjected 
the city of Babylon to his power, 
and defeated and sunk a Grecian 
fleet upon the coast of Cilicia. 
He built also a temple at Athens 
and erected brazen statues, upon 
which he engraved his own ex- 
ploits. And he built the city of 
Tarsus after the plan and like- 
ness of Babylon, that the river 
Cydnus should flow through Tar- 
sus, in the same manner as the 
Euphrates intersected Babylon. 


Next in order after him 
reigned Nergillus who was as- 
sassinated by his son Adrame- 
lus; and he also was slain by 
Axerdis (his brother by the 
same father, but of a different 
mother,) and his army pursued 
and blockaded in the city of 
Byzantium, Axerdis was the 
first that levied mercenary sol- 
diers, one of whom was Pytha- 
goras a follower of the wisdom 
of the Chaldzans : he also re- 
duced under his dominion Egypt 
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Syria inferioris in suam po- 
testatem redegit; ex qua 
Sardanapallus quoque extitit. 

Post quem Saracus in As- 
syrios regnavit: et quum 
compertum habuisset, multi- 
tudinem barbarorum maxi- 
mam e mari exisse, ut im- 
petum faceret, Busalossorum 
ducem confestim Babylonem 
misit. Ille autem consilio re- 
bellionis inito, Amuhean As- 
tyagis Medi familie Princi- 
pis filiam Nabuchodrossoro 
suo filio uxorem despondit. 
Ac deinde protinus discedens 
accelerat aggredi Ninum, id 
est, urbem Ninive. Cum 
autem de his omnibus cer- 
tior est factus Saracus Rex, 
concremavit, regiam aulam 
Evoriti.} | Nabuchodrossorus 
verd accipiens regni imperi- 
um, valido muro Babylonem 
cinxit. 


CHALDZAN FRAGMENTS. 


and the country of Czlo-Syria, 
from whence came Sardanapal- 
lus.* : 

After him Saracus reigned 
over the Assyrians, and when he 
was informed that a very great 
multitude of barbarians had 
come up from the sea to attack 
him, he sent Busalossorus as his 
general in haste to Babylon. 
But he, having with a treason- 
able design obtained Amuhean, 
the daughter of Astyages the 
prince of the Medes, to be 
affianced to his son Nabucho- 
drossorus, marched straightways 
to surprise the city of Ninus, 
that is Nineveh. But when 
Saracus the king was apprized 
of all these proceedings he burnt 
the royal palace. And Nabucho- 
drossorus succeeded to the em- 
pire and surrounded Babylon 
with a strong wall.—Zu. Ar. 
Chron. 58. 


® The name Sardanapallus is indiscriminately applied to various persons. 


Here perhaps Saracus may be intended; but from the fragment p. 59, most 
probably Busalossorus, i,e. Nabopolassar. The passage then in the text may 
refer to the dominion (potestatem) of Axerdis, “ from which Sardanapallus 
revolted.” 

+ The Armenian Editor in a note complains of the obscurity of this passage 
in the original, and thinks it may be translated “ Condonavit regiam aulam 
Evoriti,” entrusted the palace to some officer named Evorites. In some authors 
the daughter of Astyages is named Aroites: and it might possibly refer to hers 
if the word were read in conjunction with the subsequent sentence. See Frag. 
p- 59. 
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OF BELUS AND THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: 


FROM CASTOR. 


Bexus, inquit, rex erat As- 
syriorum: et sub eo Cyclopes 
Jovi decertanti adversus Ti- 
tanos, per fulgura fulminaque 
ignea opem in przlio tulerunt. 
Eo autem tempore Titanorum 
reges agnoscebantur; quorum 
unus erat Ogygus rex. Paucis 
vero interjectis, prosequitur, 
dicens: Gigantes in Deos irru- 
entes, perempti sunt, auxilium 
Diis ferentibus Hercule et 
Dionyso, qui ex Titanis erant. 


Belus de quo antea diximus, 
vitam finivit, quin et Deus ha- 
bitus est. Post quem Ninus 
imperavit Assyriis annis i. 
Hic uxorem duxit Semirami- 
dem, Post eumque Semiramis 
ipsa in Assyrios regnavit annis 
xt. Deinde vero Zames, qui 
etiam Ninyas. (Et continuo 
singulos Assyriorum reges, qui 
post eos fuerunt, in ordinem 
redigens, ad_ Sardanapallum 
usque recenset, cunctos nomi- 
natim commemorando: quo- 
rum etiam nos utique nomina, 


Betvs (says Castor) was king of 
the Assyrians; and under him 
the Cyclops assisted Jupiter with 
thunder-bolts and lightnings in 
his contest with the Titans. At 
that time there were kings of the 
Titans, one of whom was Ogygus. 
(After a short digression he pro- 
ceeds to say, that) the Giants, in 
their attempted inroad upon the 
Gods, were slain by the assistance 
of Hercules and Dionysus, who 
were themselves of the Titan 
race, 

Belus, whom we have men- 
tioned above, after his death was 
esteemed a God. After him, Ni- 
nus reigned over the Assyrians 
fifty-two years. He married Se- 
miramis, who, after his decease, 
reigned over the Assyrians forty- 
two years. Then reigned Zames, 
who is Ninyas. (Then he enu- 
merates each of the successive 
Assyrian kings in order, and 
mentions them all, down to Sar- 
danapallus, by their respective 
names: whose names, and the 
length of their reigns, we shall 
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regnique tempora paulo post 
adponemus. Siquidem et ille 
in Canone suo his verbis de 
ipsis scribit), 

Primo Assyriorum reges di- 
gessimus, initium a Bels fa- 
cientes: quum vero ipsius reg- 
ni annos vix certo traditos ha- 
beamus, nomen solummodo 
commemoravimus : sed tamen 
chronologie principium a Nino 
duximus et in alterum Ninum, 
qui regnum a Sardanapallo 
-accepit, desinimus: utpote hoc 
pacto perspicuum esset tam 
universi temporis, quam sin- 
gulorum regum (temporis) spa- 
tium; hoc itaque modo reperi- 
tur tempus annorum m, du- 
centorum et octoginta. 
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also give presently. Castor men- 
tions them in his canon in the 
following words.*) 


We have first digested into a 
canon the kings of the Assyrians, 
commencing with Belus: but 
since we have no certain tra- 
dition respecting the length of 
his reign, we have merely set 
down his name, and commenced 
the chronological series from Ni- 
nus; and have concluded it with 
another Ninus, who obtained the 
empire after Sardanapallus; that 
in this manner the whole length of 
the time, as well as of the reigns 
of each king, might be plainly set 
forth. Thus it will be found, 
that the complete sum of the 
years amounts to 1280.—Eus. 
Ar. p. 81. 


® The passage above is thus cited by Syncellus, p. 206. 
«0026 wou xa) Kéotwp iy ty xavdei dvrot ono B8e. 

Tigérrous ply ode rods "Agovpleus BaciAsis narerdyaper, Thy ply dgyiy cord BhAou 
xarcinubroug. TH 81, ra Tig BagiAslas altod try, wi) wagadsbbobas caddis Tod ply 
sréparos prnporedouer, thr Bi apyhy Ths xporoypaglas awd Nivou wemoihusSa, xa) 
xaradhyousy in) Nive thy Biadabduerey rh» Bagirtlay wagd Tapdavamdrov. «+s 

The conclusion also is thus given by Syncellus, p. 168. 

Ty Kdorogs widrcy kxodovShoas (Eich Bios) ob xa) wapruplar waphyays gom’ “rn 
Pdoxcucar rods 'Accuglay Bacidsig Spkos.... 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: 
FROM VELLEIUS PATERCULUS AND AEMILIUS SURA. 


InsEqueNtTI tempore imperium 
Asiaticum ab Assyriis, qui id 
obtinuerant annis MLXx, trans- 
latum est ad Medos ab hinc 
annis ferme pecc.xx. Quippe 
Sardanapalum eorum regem 
mollitiis fluentem, et nimium 
felicem malo suo, tertio et tri- 
cessimo loco ab Nino et Se- 
miramide, qui Babylona con- 
diderant, natum, ita ut semper 
successor regni paterni foret 
filius, Arbaces Medus imperio 
vitaque privavit..... Emilius 
Sura de annis populi Romani: 
“ Assyrii principes omnium 
gentium rerum potiti sunt, 
deinde Medi, postea Perse, 
deinde Macedones. Exinde 
duobus regibus, Philippo et 
Antiocho, qui a Macedonibus 
oriundi erant, baud multo post 
Carthaginem subactam devic- 
tis summa imperii ad populum 
Romanum pervenit. Inter hoc 
tempus, et initium Nini regis 
Assyriorum, qui princeps re- 
rum potitus, intersunt anni 
MDccccxcy.” 


Tue Asiatic empire was subse- 
quently transferred from the As- 
syrians, who had held it 1070 
years, to the Medes, from this 
time, for a period of 870 years. 
For Sardanapalus, the king of 
the Assyrians, a man wallowing 
in luxury, being the thirty-third 
from Ninus and Semiramis, the 
founders of Babylon, from whom 
the kingdom had passed in a 
regular descent from father to 
son, was deprived of his empire, 
and put to death by Arbaces the 
Mede.....£milius Sura also, in 
his annals of the Roman people, 
says, “' That the Assyrian princes 
extended their empire over all 
nations. They were succeeded 
by the Medes, then by the Per- 
sians, then by the Macedonians 
and shortly afterwards by two 
kings Philip and Antiochus, of 
Macedonian origin, who, not long 


after the destruction of Carthage, © 


were conquered by the Romans, 
who then obtained the empire of 
the world. To this time, from the 
beginning of the reign of Ninus, 
king of the Assyrians, who first 
obtained the empire, there has 
elapsed a period of 1995 years.” 
—Hist. 1. c. 6. 
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OF THE CHALDEAN OBSERVATIONS: 
FROM PLINIUS. 


Anticripes in Egypto inve- 
nisse quendam nomine Menona 
tradit xv annis ante Phoro- 
neum antiquissimum Gracie 
regem: idque monumentis ap- 
probare conatur. E diverso 
Epigenes apud Babylonios 
pecxx annorum observationes 
siderum coctilibus laterculis 
inscriptas docet, gravis auctor 
in primis: qui minimum Be- 
rosus et Critodemus ccccLxxx* 
annorum. Ex quo apparett 
zeternus literarum usus. 


Anriciipes relates that they (let- 
ters) were invented in Egypt by 
a person whose name was Menon, 
fifteen years before Phoroneus 
the most ancient king of Greece: 
and he endeavours to prove it by 
the monuments. On the con- 
trary, Epigenes, a writer of first- 
rate authority, informs us, that 
among the Babylonians were pre- 
served observations of the stars, 
inscribed upon baked tiles, ex- 
tending to a period of 720 years. 
Berosus and Critodemus, who are 
the most moderate in their cal- 
culations, nevertheless extend 
the period of the observations to 
480* years. Whence may be in- 
ferred the eternal use of letters 
among them.—Lib. VII. c. 56. 


FROM CICERO. 


Contemnamus etiam Baby- 
lonios, et eos, qui e Caucaso 
ceeli signa servantes, numeris 
et motibus stellarum cursus 
persequuntur: condemnemus, 
inquam, hos aut stultitie, aut 
vanitatis, aut impudentiz, qui 
ceccLxx millia annorum, ut 
ipsi dicunt, monumentis com- 
prehensa continent. 


* Nonaginta M. and Ch. 


We must also contemn the Ba- 
bylonians, and those who, in the 
reigion of Caucasus, pretend to 
have observed the heavens and 
courses of the stars: we must 
condemn them, I say, of folly, or 
of vanity, or of impudence, who 
assert that they have preserved 
upon monuments observations ex- 
tending back during an interval 
of 470,000 years.—De Divin. 


+ Appareret, 2ternum literarum usum, Ch. 


THE 
DYNASTIES OF THE KINGS 


CHALDZA, ASSYRIA, MEDIA, PERSIA, 
THEBES, AND EGYPT. 
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DYNASTY OF CHALDEAN KINGS. 


OI Xadlaios wpiiros dvqyopev- 
cay Eavrods Bacideis, dv mpi- 
Fos Edrizzsos,® & wap’ quly Ne- 
Bpot,t *Bacireure BaBuriives 
ry syo tf 


XaMaley fp’. éBaclreuwe 
Xupde, Prados § ery _. 

Xadrtalov o'. ¢Baclrevoe 
Tlipos ery 2¢’. 

Xadbaiew 2, eBaclrevce 
Nexod2ng || fm pey/ 

& Xadaley ¢. (Bache 

NaBiog |] ery py. 

Xarbalav 5’. ¢Baclrevcey 
"OviBaddros ory y'. 

Xarbaley '. eBaclreure 
Litnpes®* ty we’ tt 


Tue Chaldeans were the first that ¢) } 
assumed the title of Kings. 

Of these the first was Evechius 
who is known to us by the name of 
Nebréd (Nimrod) he reigned at Ba- 
byjon 6 years and one-third. 


2. 


Chomasbelus .. 7} years. 
From the foundation 13 years. 


- Porus .. .. 35 years. 


48 years. 


. Nechubes.. .. 43 years. 


91 years. 


. Nabius .. .. 48 years. 


139 years. 


» Oniballus..  .. 40 years. 


179 years. 


. Zinzerus .. .. 46 years. 


225 years. 
Syncell. 169. 


It is to be observed that some of these names occur again as 
the immediate successors of Nabonasar. 


* Edfyoins, A. B.—Evtyeos, Go. Sc. Eu. + Newbie. Go. 
t ye’. (4) A. B.—Sc. and Go. omit it. 
§ XocpdoBoros Vulg.—Xoouashndrcs B.—XopdoBoros Sc. Eu. 


|| Ney@Bngs Sc. Eu. 
*® Zh%igos Go. Sc. Eu. 


@ ABws Go. Sc, Eu. 
tt we’. Go. Sc. Eu. 


pits 
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DYNASTY OF THE ARABIAN KINGS 
OF CHALD/AA. 


APABON facidéwy tay pe- 
te Tos s Xaddalov Baoi- 


Arter the six first Chaldean kings 
reigned, reigned the following Ara- 


rei. bian kings of Chaldza. 
“Oy a’. Mapdoxévrns éBa~ 1. Mardocentes .. 45 years. 
alrevoey ern pes From the foundation 45 years. 
*ApdPay f'. éBacievce 2 Mardacus .. .. 40 years. 
Mapdaxds €rq p. 85 years. 
*Apd Buy y'. éBacireuce Zi- 8. Sisimordacus .. 28 years. 
oipmopdanos® ery x7’ ‘ 113 years. 
*"ApdBav 8. eBaclreuce 4. Nabius .. .. 37 years. 
NaBiost ery 20). 150 years. 
*ApaBuy ¢'. eBacireuce 5. Paramus .. .. 40 years, 
Tdpayveg én p's * 190 years. 
"ApdPay ¢’. @Bacleuce 6. Nabonnabus’ .. 25 years. 
NaPovvaBoct ern xe’. ° 215 years. 
© Ssoipdgdanos Sc. Eu,—Ziospigdanos Go. + T4Bios Sc. Eu. 


t NaBelvafos Dind. 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN KINGS: 


FROM ABYDENUS.* 


“ Forr, inquit, Ninus, 
Arbeli (filius); qui Cha- 
ali; qui Arbeli; qui Ane- 
bi; qui Babii; qui Beli 
regis Assyriorum.” 


Ninus (says Abydenus) was the son 
of Arbelus; who was the son of 
Chaalus, the son of Anebus, the son 
of Babius, the son of Belus king of 
the Assyrians. 


® The passage above cited from Abydenus in the Armenian edition of 
Eusebius’s Chronicle places Ninus the sixth in descent from Belus, introducing 
the same names in an inverted order, that occur in the following Assyrian 
dynasties of Syncellus and Africanus (see p. 70) between Teuteus the twenty- 
eighth and Dercyllus the thirty-fourth. The Editor in a note produces some 
passages from Moses Choronensis and others to shew that such was the general 


opinion among the Armenians. 
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DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS: 


FROM AFRICANUS. 


SYNCELLUS. 
AZXTPION a’. éBacireuce Or the Assyrian kings the 1st was 
Bijdos éry ve’. Belus who reigned 55 years. 
B'. Nivos Erm vf’. 2. Ninus .. .. .. 52 years. 
ys Senlpapis try uf. 8. Semiramis.. .. 42. 
Y. Nuvtas,* é xa) Zdmic,F 4. Ninuas who is called Zamis 
uidg Nivov xal Sepiph~ the son of Nimus and Semira- 
Mews, ET Ay mis: hereigned 38 years. 
€. “Apesog try X. 5. Arius .. .. «+ 30 years. 
o/s *Apddves rq p's 6. Aralius.. .. .. 40. 
TJ. Héping ery 2’. 7. Xerxes... .. .. 380. 
ne "AppapsSpnct erm Ay. 8. Armamithres .. 38. 
SY. BaAwyos ery Ac’. 9. Belochus .. .. 35. 
i. Badaids ery »f'. 10. Baleus.. .. .. 52. 
ta’. LéBug Exn '. § LF Setlingcss: as sx. “50, 
sB'. MapuSds ery 2’. 12. Mamuthos.. .. 30. 


1. "Aoxdr.og || ry x7. «13. Aschalius .. .. 28. 
18. Tpaipos ery xf'.** 14, Spherus .. .. 22. 
1. Mdpuarog Erm 2’. 15. Mamulus .. .. 30. 
is’. DmapSéos tt érm wf’. 16. Spartheos .. .. 42. 


© Niwa; ity An’ Go. t Zdune Go. 
t "Apuausine B. § As’. Go. || BacyaAaos. 
q xf Go. m. *© xn’, Go, m. 


tt IxagSalws Go.—exagSiog B, 
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DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS: 


FROM EUSEBIUS. 


SCALIGER. ARMENIAN, 
AZ2YPION é Bacitevce a’. 1. Nrxus, quem primum universe - 
Bidog Ery ve. Asiz, exceptis Indis, imperasse 
B'. Nhog ery vf’. dicunt annis 11. 
y+ Zeulpayis ery wf. u. Semiramis .. .. ann. xii 


8’. Nadas § nos Zdpye vide §=ott, Zames, qui Ninyas .. xxxvuit 
Nivey xas Lepspasrens 


try yf. 
e. “Apes etn 2. $06: AIG 8. is eas ae: we EXE 
c's "Aphids €rm p's y. AraliusquiAmyrus .. xz 
Ui. HdpEng ry 2’. vi. Xerxes qui et Ba- 


Weeus se ce oe oe xxx 
a’. "Apuemidons Erm Ay’. vir. Amramithes .. .. .. XXXVIII 


Y. Badwyos Er Ae, vu. Belochus .. .. «+ «+ XXXvV 
i, Badaing Ery vf. rm. Balewas .. .. oe o- XU 
a, “Adrédas* Ery 28’, x. Aladas .. .. .. .. XXXII 
sp’. Mapudac try 2’. xs. Mamithus .. .. .. xxx 
vy’. Mayyadsost try xy’, xii. Machchalaleus .. .. xxx . 
WW. Lepaipes ery xf’. xu. Spheerus.. .. .. .s EXE 
sd. Mduvdog Erm 2’, xiv. Mamilus.. .. .. .. XXX 


is’, Swapéwct “ry a’. vv. Sparethus .. .. .. XL 


© Sew. Afr. + 'Acyddieg Afr. 
Y Swapdiec ten uf’. Afr. 
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SYNCELLUS. 
i. "Aoxarddys try Ay. 
in. "Audyrng éry pe’ 
WY. Biroxos Er xe! 

x, Badarépyc® ery 2’. 
xa’. Aapmpldng ery 2’. 
«8, Swodpys ery x. 
xy’. Aapapads ern 2's 
xd’, Tlawag fry pe’ 
xe’. Ldhoappos ery xf. 
xs. Midpaiog ern xf. 
x0. Tevrapos, 6 xal Tav- 

tds wapé Tiss Ae- 
ybpevog, ern 08. 
xm. Tevraiog ery ud’. 
2. "Apa Padest ery wf. 

0. Xddaog irq pe. 
ra’. “AveBos ern Ay’, 
AS. B&Bs ery dL’. 
Wy oe oof Eryn’. 
WY. Meputras ery pi’. 
de. Eimdxpng § fry dy! 
Ag’. AaooSéms Eryn pe’ 
AY’. Meprichyg ry 2’. 
Ay. "Operates Er xa’. 
MY. "Rpexepic Ey '- I 

u's *Axperydons Ey pi 
pa’ Bidvos 5 Neydrevos Kov- 


madhos** ry x. tf 
Lapiavdraddos Tapoty éx- 


* Baderdons Go. 
§ Evrdxune Go, 
q 52. 

tt 4’. Go. 


DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS. 


17. Ascatades .. .. 38 years. 

18. Amantes .... 45. 

19. Belochus .. .. 25. 

20. Balatores .. .. 80. 

21. Lamprides .. ./ 30. 

22. Sosares .. .. .. 20. 

23. Lampraes .. .. 30. 

24. Pannas.. .. .. 45. 

25. Sosarmus .. .. 22. 

26. Mithreus .. .. 27. 

27. Teutamus—who is called by 
some Tautanes : he reigned 32 
years. 

28. Teuteus .. .. 44. 

29. Arabelus.. .. 42. 

$0. Chalaus .. .. 45. 

$1. Anebus .... 58, 

82. Babius.. .. .. 37. 

SS. 0s) se ae ae. we. 80, 

34, Dercylus .. .. 40. 

85. Eupacmes.. .. 38. 

86. Laosthenes .. 45, 

87. Pertiades .. .. 30. 

38. Ophrateeus 21. 

39. Ephecheres .. 6.9 

40. Acraganes .. 42. 


41. Thonus surnamed Concolerus, 
xdrcpos, “EXynor? Zaptavd- by the Greeks Sardanapalus: he 


reigned 20 years. 
Sardanapalus built 


+ *Agabiros B. 
|| »& Go, m. 


the cities of 


f @nains Sc. 
—Sc. 


© sapSardwadros, Vulg. 
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SCALIGER. ARMENIAN, 


ti. “Aoxardling €ry Ay’. xvi. Ascatades .. ann. XL 
sy’. "Aparryg try ue’ " xv. Amintas .. .. .. XLV 
1. Bydroyos ery xe’. xvim. Belochus .. .. XLV 
x. Bardropos*® ery 2’. xix. Balatores .. .: XXX- 
xa’. Aaprpidys Ery 2’. xx. Lamprides .. .. xxxu 
xf’. Swodpys Eryx’, xxi, Sosmares.. «- VII 
xy’. Aapmpats ery 2’. xxu. Lampares .. .. XXX 
x3’, Maas F ry et xxi. Pannias .. .. .. XLU 
xd. Shoapuos erm xf'.§ xxiy. Sosarmus.. .. .. XIX 
xs’. MiSpaiog ery xb, xxy. Mithreus  .. .. xxvir 
xO. Tevrapos é xai Tev- xxvi, Teutamus .. .. XXxII 
rams Erm Af". 
xy. Tevraies tr pd’. xxyu. Teutaeus.. .. .. XL 
x» Owais || ery 2’. xxvin. Thinaeus.. .. .. xxx 
x. Aépeudos Erm pe’. xxix. Derusus .. .. .. XL 
ra’. "Evedxune ety Aye xxx, Eupalmes.. .. .. xxxvii 


Ap’. Mande ery pe’e xxx, Laosthenes .. .. XLv 
Ay’. Mopriddng ] ery 2’. xxx. Peritiades .. .. xxx 
WY. "Opparaie®* Erq xa’. xxxiu.,Ophrataeus ., .. XxI 
ae. "Epaxepistt ery 8’.  xxxty. Ophatanes.. .. .. 1 
As’. "Axpaydans Ey wf’. xxxv. Acrazanes.. .. .. XLII 
Nes lives s AeyépevogKov- xxxvi. Sardanapalles .... xx 
xbdepog “EXymot) Lapdava- 
wanes ry x’, 
Otros, ‘exxaros yeyords | Simul universa Assyriorum Dynas- 
"Acovplay Bacideds, imepipey tia juxta certos Scriptores (perdu- 
Gmavras toils sph aur ravit) annos MccxL. juxta alios autem 


© Badarépns Aft.—Beddsowdons Sc. m. + Maas Afr. 

T me’. Afr. § wb’. Afr. 

|| In Scaliger’s list of Africanus, he also introduces between Teuteus and 
Thinzus— x3’. "AgaBnros wh’. 


N. XdAao¢ ae. 

Aa’. “AvaBog = An's 

AB’. B&Bi0g At’.—See p. 69. 
YJ Mupiriddns Afr. *® Oggaréons Sc. m. 
tt ’Axpaxdoms Afr.—'Oxpatérns Sc. m. 
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SYNCELLUS. 
nice* yal "AyyddAyy tag Tarsus and Anchiale in one day. 
mddess Ev page HEpg : 

‘H tiv’Acovplay Basikela | The Assyrian empire founded a.m. 
cig 7) xaSoduxiy xeopsndy Byoé $216. flourished 1460 years and was 
Erog Erne, diapxécaca ery overthrown a.m. 4675. 

Bl dmd 100 xocpsned yor! 
erouge 


© gxnow Vulg.—sxion Sc. 
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SCALIGER. ARMENIAN. 
apupij, xal fa%uute. ‘Ay- annosmecc. Thonnus Concolerus, qui 
xiarey wad Tapoty ev nuépg Greece Sardanapallus vocatur ab 
pug @eluaro.  Tédog ind Arbace et Belesio devictus, seipsum 
"ApBdnov ro Mijcv vixyels igni tradidit: a quo ad primam 
peyddyy wupdy mojcas tévre Olympiadem (sunt) anni xx.—Eus. 
xpvory, xa) roy Epyvpey dway- Chron. Ar, p. 98. 
Ta, mpi dt tovros thy Paci 
Ajy éoSpra deacay ent 
tatryy tadpese. xal tag 
marraxidas, xal rods ebyovxoug 
ovynreloas els toy dv udorg TH 
wupg xatecxevacnérey olnor, 
dpa tobros dwacw éavrdy re 
xai t& Bache xaténavcey. 
Elra 4 tay "Accupluy Baci- 
Dela ele rods Madoug pernré~ 
x%9.—Eus. Chron. Se. 


DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS.* 


Assyrionum primum regem 
scribunt Bilum, quem et ab As- 
syriis et Pheenices et Persi 
Deum vocaverunt. Hunc Dium 
Greco nomine _interpretave- 
runt. 

1. Bilus vero primus in As- 
syrios regnavit annos Lx1, et 
partem Asie. 

11. Post hee regnavit Ninus 
annos tu. Iste condidit Nine- 
vem civitatem Assyriorum, et 
veniens in Asia yocatus est 
Picus. 

mt. Post quem Semiramis, 
uxor ejus annos xu. Hance 
Ream vocaverunt propter ejus 
multam atrocitatem. 

tv. Post hunc Zinas, reg- 
navit annos XXXVIII. 

v, Arius xxx. 


Tuey write that the first king 
of the Assyrians was Bilus, 
whom the Assyrians, Pheeni- 
cians, and Persians, call God. 
In the Greek language they 
call him Dius. 

1, Bilus, who was the first 
king, reigned over the Assyrians 
and part of Asia 62 years. 

2. Afterwards reigned Ninus 
52 years. He founded Nine- 
veh, a city of the Assyrians, 
and coming into Asia was called 
Picus. 

3. After him Semiramis, his 
wife, 42 years. She was called 
Rea on account of her manifold 
atrocities. 

4, After her Zinas reigned 
38 years. 

5. Arius reigned 30 years. 


* This Catalogue is given by Scaliger from a Chronological compilation “ ab 
homine barbaro, inepto, Hellenismi et Latinitatis imperitissimo.” It is possibly a 
mutilated copy of Castor’s Canon, as it ends with the second Ninus. See p. 65-. 
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vi. Aranusannos .. XL. 


vu. Xerxes, qui et Balleus 
XXx. 

vin. Mamithrus .. xxxvit. 
tx. Bilochus .. xxxv. 
x. Balleus .. Li 
xt. Altallus.. .. xxxv. 
xu. Mamithus .. xxx. 
xu. Itafferus .. .. XX. 
xiv. Mamythus .. xxxv. 
xy. Spareus .. .. XL. 
xvi. Ascatagus XL. 
xvu, Amintus .... LL 
xvi. Actosai et Semiramis 
femina .. .. .. XXIII. 
xix. Bilochus.. .. xxv. 
xx. Belleroparus xxxiv. 
xx1. Lampridus..  xxxu. 


xxu. Posarus .. .. XX. 
xxu1. Lamparus .. 


xxiv. Paunius et Zeus xxv. 


XXX. 


xxv. Sosarmus .. .. xx. 
xxvi. Mithreus XXXV. 
xxvu. Tautelus XXXII. 


Anno isto tricessimo se- 
cundo confixus est Sol 
(Ilion?) ab Acheis. 
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xxvii. Euteus annos .. XI. 
xxix. Thineus .. XxXIx. 
xxx. Cercillus Seu bs 
xxxi. Eupalus .. XXxvI. 
xxxu. Lausthenus XLyv. 
xxx. Peritiadus .. xxx. 
xxxiv. Ophrateus .. xx. 


xxxv. Ophratanus .. L. 
xxxvi. Acrapazus .. XL. 
xxxvit. Tonos Conceleros qui 

vocatur Greece Sardanapalus 
XXX. 
XIX. 


xxxvin. Ninus 

Simul reges xxx1x antiqui 
Assyriorum perseverantes an- 
nos mille quadringentos tri- 
ginta. Ab istis autem in 
prima Olympiada, annos txvit 
Assyriorum regnum. 

Altogether these thirty-nine 
ancient kings of the Assyrians 
reigned 1430 years. And from 
them to the first Olympiad the 
kingdom of the Assyrians con- 
tinued sixty-seven years. 
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CHALDAHAN DYNASTY OF 
NABONASAR. | 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 


TA dx) Zadryavackp, yrs Na-~ Tue ecclesiastical computation of 
Povardpov, éry xard thy éxxdy- the years from Salmanasar who is 
ciactdy rroyelacw tes Kipov, the same as Nabonasar to Alexan- 
xal Emevra *“Adebasdpou rou Ma- der of Macedon, 


xedéevog. 

a. NaPordoapos 6 xut Zar- 1. Nabonasar who is called in 
pavacdp® dy +H ypapy Scripture Salmanasar, reigned 
Aeyomevos ery xe". 25 years. 25. 

B’. Na&Buwe ery 7’. 2. Nabius8 .. .. .. 33. 

y's Xistnpes nal Mipos ern’. 8. Chinzerus and 'Po- 


rod 6. ce: os; oe oe, BBs 


e, "Taovaaiog t ern 4, Tluleus 5 .. .. «. 43. 
€. Mapdoxéumates t ery sf. 5. Mardocempadus 12. 55. 
s’. "Apneavds try e. 6. Arceanus5 .. .. 60. 
t. "ABaclrevros ery f'. 7. Interregnum 2 .. .. 62. 
t+ Badirac§ ery 7’. 8. Belilus3 .. .. .. 65. 
Y. "Awapavddioos ery ¢’. 9. Aparanadisus6.. .. 71. 
t, "HpvyéBadog|| erog a’. 10. Erigebalusl .. .. 72. 
sa’, Meonorpspdaxoc]] érqd’. 11.: Mesesimordacus 4.. 76. 
© Sarumasdp Go. + 'IArsudaiog Vulg.—iroraids B. 
I Mapdoxsumddoxos Vulg. § BhAnAcs Go, 


ll “Ipny:Badraos Go, G Mecioixépdaxos A.—Mecoicrpbpsanos Go. 


NABONASAR. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL CANON. 


CHALDAAN DYNASTY OF 


TA amd NaBwacdpov ery, rot 
xal Larvavardp,* Pacidéws 
Xadtalov, Ewe "AreEdvpev rod 
utlorov redeutas xaT&a tly do- 
TPOvopinay Kovdver, 


a. NaPovardpou Erm ae. 
B. NaBlv ery B’. is’. 
y's Xwtipou wal Mdpout 
ery ¢. xa’, 
3. "Trowralhy Erm €. xe". 
€. Mapdoxewmddov ery 
iB. ayy’. 
so’. "Apxeaned Emme’. my 
U. "ABaclrevros try f. jue’. 
a. ByNBout emmy. yy 
SY. *Amapavadioo § try 
oe wv. 
'. "HpryeBddou|| Eros a. ve’ 
a. Meonoipopddnov try 
%. 2, 


* arpovacdp Go. 


Tue Astronomical Canon of th 
years from Nabonasar who is the 
same as Salmanasar King of the 
Chaldzans to the death of Alex- 
ander the founder of the Greek 
dynasty. 

1; Nabonasarus .. .. 14. 

2; Nabioa:%. i. ss. 16. 

8. Chinzerus and Porus 

5. db ed ioe. ron, Bs 
4, Tluleus5 .. .. .. 26. 
5. Mardocempadus 12 38. 


* 6. Arceanus’5..°.. ¢. 43. 
7. Interregnum2.. .. 45. 
8. Belibus3 .. .. .. 48. 
9. Aparanadisus6 .. 54. 


10, Erigebalusl .. .. 55. 
11. Mesesimordacus 4.. 59. 


t Tége B tiie A.—Mléfpeu Go. 


$ BnABou B.—ByA/Sou Go.—BéAiuos Supra in Dind. 
§ 'Awaganaticow B.—'Amogavad/cow Go. |] “IpryeBdacu Go. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 
iP. *"ABaclrevros Bddag EtH 12. Interregnum8 .. 84, 
al. : ; 
wf. "loapmdives * ery wy. 18. Isarindinus 18 .. 97. 
WW. Laccdouyives + try Y. 14, Saosduchinus 9 .. 106. 
id. Koddavas t ery id, 15. Cineladanus 14 .. 120. 
is! NaBonaddeapes§ tm 16. Nabopalasarus 21.. 141. 


xal, 
10, NaBouyoderdowp|| ula €ry 17. Nabuchodonosor his 
py’. son 43.. .. «+ «+ 184, 
if. Everad Y Mapeday tr 18. Euilad Marodach 5 189. 
d. , 
SS. Nipeyajoapos*® & xat 19. Niriglesarus who is 
Badrdcap &ry 7. Baltasar 3.. .. .. 192. 
x. NaBovddiogé xa} ’Astud- 20. Nabonadius who is 
yng Aaapeiog Tt Accouy= Astyges Darius As- 
putt xad "Apraképtns suerus and Artax- 
ety erxes17 oe oe ve 219% 


PERSIAN DYNASTY. 


xa, Kipos Wepotiv mpiitrog 21. Cyrus the first king 


Bacireds ern dal. of Persia 31. 
“Bl, KayPtons vidg Kup 22, Cambyses the son of 
ery yy. Cyrus 8 .. .. +. 39. 
"wy, Mdyo ddedped P Epép- 23. The Magi two bro- 
Bis §§ nal TMavdovrne * thers Smerdius and 
pavas T. Pausoutes 7 months. 
x¥, Aapeiog vids “Tordowou|||| 24. Darius the son of 
€t9 Ast. Hystaspes 36 .. .. 75. 
* * "Ienapiiyr¢ Vulg. $ Lads Aodyis Go. 
: 1 KenAadavas Go. § NaBoradaccagos B. f 
ll Naoystorsews B. Evita Bagoydd A.—'ERIBdy Meged2y Go. 
#° NignyAgcages Go.—NugryAfcagos A. B. ‘ 
tt Adpats A. B.—Adgoaos Go. Tt ‘Acoufgo A, B. 


§§ 'Eplpdios B. [ll] ‘Tordmov A. B. 


OF NABONASAR, 


THE ASTRONOMICAL CANON. 


iB. "ABaclrevrog GAdog 12. Interregnum 8,. 67. 
ern 7's &. 
vy. “Ioapwtlo* ery vy. =. 18, Isarindmus13,. .. 80. 
®. Laocdovylov t ery 14. Saosduchinus9 .. 89. 
Be ss son Os 
ue. Konaaddrovt erm &. py’. 15. Cineladalus 14... .. 103. 
is’. NaPemaracdpov § 16. Nabopalasarus- the 
matpos NaPovyode- father of Nabuchodo- 
voowp ery Ka’. pod’. nosor 21] .. .. «. 124. 
it. NaPowaracdpov||ros 17. Nabopalasarus who is 
nal NeaPotryodonows Nabuchodonosor 43 167. 
oo pk. 
1's "Ddoapoddpov]] ery 18. INoarudamus 3.. .. 170. 
y- ee po’. 
WY. Nipryavohacdpov ** 19. Nirigasolasarus 5 .. 175. 
emcee oe poe’. 
«. NaPovadiov ro xal 20. Nabonadius’ who is 
"Aotudyous try M8’. oh. Astyages 34 .. .. 209. 
PERSIAN DYNASTY. 
xa!. Kdpou xy YY. om. 21. Cyrus9 .. .. .. 218. 
xP. KapBdoou ery’. oxc’. 22. Cambyses8 .. .. 226. 
xy’. Aapelou Erm Ac’. c&B. 238. Darius $36.. .. .. 262. 
x0, Hépbou ery xa’. omy. 24. Xerxes 21.. .. .. 283. 
® "Icagimthou A.—'Icagindhru B, 
¢ Laocrovyfov Valg.—Zacdouyho B. 
1 KiAadércu Go.—Dind. proposes KimAaddrov, 
§ NoBouxorarcdgo B.—NaBovwadaccégou Go. 
|| NaBouyo8erdcop Go. {| 'tArcvapov8duou Go. 


** Nignyaccdagégou B.—Nagnyacokacdgo Go, 
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Gan halen. 


< 
Mad” Sum. 
uke 
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CHALDZAN DYNASTY 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 


wd. Hépins vidtg Aapelov pij- 


yas x!.* 
xsl. "Aprabépins Hépfoo 6 
paxpderp Erm poy. T 


xt!, Hépkns vide "Aprabépfou 
Pivas P 

xy. Zoydiards wijvas ZY. 

“Q!. Aapeiog 6 Né305 f ery 
wy, 

M. *Apraképins 6 Mrjpay ery 


Pp , 
dal. "Dyes *Apraképfou uldg 


em ¢. 

AB. “Apoou aderpod “Oyov 
ery 8. 

Ay’ Aapelew oy "Aprduou ern 
Fe 

2B. *AreEdeBpov 
erm oe 


Maxedovag 


© ism Go. m. 


25. Xerxes the son of 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30, 


31. 


* taxerxes 5... 2. oe 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Darius 20 months .. 
Artaxerxes the son 
of Xerxes, Longima- 
nus 43 ..- 22 ose 
Xerxes the son of Ar- 
taxerxes 2 months. 

Sogdianus.7 months 121. 
Darius Nothus 19.. 140, 


77. 


120. 


Artaxerxes Mnemon 
MD! SEK 5 5S am, 0 ABO: 
Ochus the son of Ar- 
185. 
Arses the brother of 
Ochus4 ..-.. .. 189. 
Darius III. the son of 
Arsamus6 .. .. 195. 
Alexander of Mace- 
CGN'G) ie sae: Kar aor SOls 


+ po’. Go. m. 


T NoSocirouos Vulg.—NoSocjrouos B.—vriSos f véuos librarius. 


OF NABONASAR, 83 


THE ASTRONOMICAL CANON. 


xe’. *Aptaképtou a’ ery 


pe’. 7rd’, 
xs’. Aapelou B’. tot xat 

Nédou* ery s,s tp. 
xt’. "Apraképfou deurépov 

xn bs ray, 
x9’. “Oxo &rn xa’. ui. 
«9. Edpov ery f’. up. 


2’. Aapelou tpirov rot 
nat "Apoduou ety ¢’. vin’ 
ra’. "AreEdrdpou rod peydnov ery 
¢. ud oF 


* Névou B. 


25. Artaxerxes I. 41... 324. 

26. Darius II. who is No- 
this:9! sas: se se 8483 

27. Artaxerxes II. 46 .. 389, 


28. Ochus21 .. .. .. 410. 
29, Sarus'2 ge ge sw 412. 
30. Darius III. who is 
Arsamus 6.... .. 418. 
$1. Alexander theGreat 6. 424. 


t of Qy. 
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PTOLEMAUS’ CANON : 


FROM THEON. 


AZITPIOQN KAI MHAQN. 


a’. NaPoaccdpov ery 3’ 
B’. Nadlov f’. iss 
'. Xublpov nad Mdpove’. xa’. 
8’. "lovyalou ¢’. xs 
€. Mapdoxeumddou sf’. An's 
o’. *"Apulant Ky 
¢. "APaclreurou xpérov 
Bp. pe 
a+ BydBov . pr. 
Y. "Aspuvadloy ¢'. W. 
i, PrynBadov a’, ve. 
sa’, Meceroipopddxou 
v. v9. 
if’. "ABaclrevrov 9’. i &. 
wy’. "Agcapadlyu ry’. =’ 
®. Laccbouyyjou x’. ps 
te. Xundaddvou xP’. px’. 
is’. NaBoxoracadpov 


xa. p 


3 


KINGS OF THE ASSYRIANS 
AND MEDES. 


1, Nabonassarus .. .. 14. 
2, Nadius.2 ss: s<:-cs. 16; 
8. Chinzirus and Porus 

Tet cs ce se ce Ble 
4, Iugeus5 .. .. .. 26. 
5. Mardocempadus 12 38. 
6. Arcianus5 .... 43. 
7. Interregnum2 .. 45. 


8. BelibusS .. .. .. 48. 
9. Apronadius6.. .. 54. 
10. Rigebelus1 .. .. 55. 
11. Mesessimordacus4 59. 


12. Interregnum8.. .. 67. 
18. Assaradinus 13 .. 80. 
14, Saosducheus 20 .. 100. 
15. Chuniladanus 22 .. 122. 
16, Nabocolassarus21.. 143. 


FROM NABONASAR TO ANTONINUS. 


i. NaBoxodaccdpov ery 
pps’ ® 
sq. "WrovapeddpouB'. pra’ t 
WY. Nipmacockaccd- 
pou 8. eb B.f 
x. NaPavadiov sv. oY. 


TIEPZQN BAZIAEQN. 


xa’. Kipou 3! ery. oy. 


xB’. KapPéoow x. §  oxs’. 


xy’. Aapelova'. rc’. off. 
xd’. Béptou xa’. opy || 
xe’. "Apraképfou a’. 

pa. 7H, 
xs". Aapelov B.S’. yy’. 
ut’. "Apraképkou Bevrépou 

pS’. rr, 
xy. “Oyu xa’. ul, 
3. "Apdorou PB’. up. 


0’, Aapelov rplrov 7 . us. 


EAAHNON BASIAEQN, 


*AreEdedpou pax. x’. Fund’. 
Zs 


@idlwnov Apdalov Y. 
"AreEdsBpou Atyou i’. 1, 


EAAHNON BAIA. EN 
AIrTmta. 

Titwrenaiou Adyou x’, 

Tit. Siradérpov Ay’. 


# Re 


° prs’ Qy. 
§ W Qy. 
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17. Nabocolassarus 43 186. 
18. Iluarodamus 2 . 188. 
19. Niricassolassarus 4 192. 
20. Nabonadius 17 - 209. 


KINGS OF THE PERSIANS. 


21. Cyrus9 2. .. os 


22. Cambyses 8 


23. DariusI. 36 .. .. 
24. Xerxes2] .. «+ o« 


25. 


ArtaxerxesI. 41 .. 


26. Darius II. 19 ee 


27. 


Artaxerxes IT. 46 .. 


28. Ochus 21 .. .. . 


29. Arostes2 .. ... 


80. Darius III. 4.. .. 


218. 
226. 
262. 
283. 
324, 


343. 
389. 


410. 
412. 
416. 


KINGS OF THE GREEKS. 


Alexander the Great 8. 


424, 


Philippus Arideus 7. 7. 431. 
Alexander Aigus 12. 19. 443. 


GREEK KINGS OF EGYPT. 


Ptolemzus Lagus 20. 39. 463. 
Pt. Philadelphus 38. 77. 501. 


th 
\| ony Qy. 


1 p5B Qy. 
q v Qy. 


IIs, Evepyérou xe’. p8'. 
Tr. didondropos if’, pid’. 
Tit. "Exupdvovg x3. pty’ 
Tit. Biroparpropog Ae. pon’ 
IIr. Evepyérovf’. x. of’. 
Tir. Saripts Ac’. opy’. 
Tir. Auyicov x’. cof. 
Kheénatpas xf’. os'.® 


PQMAIQN BASIAZIZ. 


Atyotorov py. ee 6 TAS. 
TiPeplou uf. 60 oe TWN’. 
Talou ¥,  .. 2. oe thy. 
Karavdlov i. wen TOS’ 
Népuvog i. .. 0. thal. T 
Overnaciavd ). 6. vas 
Tirov »... we: few, "OES 
Aopetiavod se’, 26 6 vIn’. 
Népoua al... we we um’ 
Tpasaved 2, va, 
*Adpavod xa’. .. .. vf’. 
*Avtuvivou xy. 2. oe my’ 


* 058’ Qy. 


PTOLEMAUS' CANON. 


Pt. Euergetes 25. 102. 


Pt. Philopator 17. 119. 


Pt. Epiphanes 24. 143. 
Pt. Philometor 35. 178. 
Pt. EuergetesII. 29. 207. 
Pt. Soter 36. .. 243. 
Pt. Dionysus 29. 272. 
Cleopatra 22, .. 294. 


526, 
543. 
567. 
602. 
631. 
667. 
696. 
718. 


KINGS OF THE ROMANS. 


Augustus 43... 337. 
Tiberius 22... .. 359. 
Gaius 4... .. .. 363. 
Claudius 14... .. 377. 
Nero 14... .. .. 391. 
Vespasianus 10. .. 401. 


Titus 3...  .. .. 404. 


Dometianus 15. .. 419. 
Nerval... .. .. 420. 
Trajanus 19... .. 439. 
Adrianus 21. -» 460. 
Antoninus 28. .. 483. 


761. 
783. 
787. 
801. 
815. 
825. 
828. 
843. 
844, 
863. 
884, 
907. 


Calvisius, p. 79. 


+ roe’ Qy. 
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DYNASTIES OF THE MEDIAN 
KINGS. 


FROM SYNCELLUS. 


MHAOQN a! éBacidevcey *Ap- Ov the Median kings the first was 
Badung, 6 xatadvoas thy tay Arbaces who overthrew the empire 


*Accupioy dpyyy, ery x7. of the Assyrians .. .. 28 years. 
PB. MasBavuns Eryn x’. 2. Mandauces .. .. 20. 
Y. Thoappos ry 2’. 3. Sosarmus .. .. 30. 
B. 'Aprimas Erm d’. 4, Artycas.. .. .. 30. 
€. Ariduns® ery v. 5. Deioces .. .. .. 54. 


Axléxns & Mydov Bacireds Deioces the king of the Medes 
dxturey "ExBdravat ti xékwv founded the great and celebrated 


peyddny xal SiaBeyrov. city of Ecbatana. 
ss "Adbpadprast ery va’. 6. Aphraartes .. .. 51 years. 
U. Kuakdgns tx Af’. 7. Cyaxares .. .. 32. 


1. "Aorudyns Adpeios Ern Ay. 8. Astyages Darius 38. 


FROM EUSEBIUS. 


FROM THE CANON. ARMENIAN. 
a. "ApBdung rn xy. 1. Arbaces s% shi oe: REVI 
B. Sdhoappos Erm 2’. 1. Mandauces .. .. .. XX. 
7+ Mebides érn ps’. 11. Sosarmus .. .. .. XXX. 
B. Kapdindag den vy’. iv. Articas .. .. .. .. XXX. 
€. Axionng ern vw. v. Dejoces .. .. «2 «+ Liv. 


* Atolxns Vulg. + ’ExBaxrdo A.B. t 'Aggaddgrns Sc. 
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, 
Fe 


DYNASTIES OF THE MEDIAN KINGS. 


Spadprns Ery WD. 


vi. Phraortes .. .. .. XXIV. 


C. Kuakdons try ap’. vir. Ciaxares .. «. «XXXII 


y+ “Aorudyys ét7 Ay. vi. Astyages .. .. .. XXXVIII. 
FROM HERODOTUS. 
a. Anidnng ery »/'. 1. Deioces .. .. .. .. 58 years. 


« "ApBdnng try xm. 


B. bpaspryns Eryn xf’. 2. Phraortes .. .. .. 22. 
y+ Kuakdpns ery w. 3, Cyaxares .. .. .. 40. 
¥. "Aorudyns ivy We’. «= 4. Astyages .. .. .. 35. 


FROM CTESIAS.* 


a 1, Arbaces .. .. .. 28 years. 

B. MaBavunct Ery ¥. 2. Maduces .. .. .. 50. 

y's Lhoappos ery 2. 8. Sosarmus .. .. .. 80. 

Y. *Apriast ery >. 4, Artias .. .. .. «. 50. 

€. *ApBidins Erm xf. 5. Arbianes .. .. .. 22. 

g's "Apoaiog§ ery p. 6. Arseus .. .. .. «. 40. 

C. "Apriing Ezy xf. 7. Artynes.. .. 2 .. 22. 

a. "AptiBdpvas try py 8. Artibarnas .. .. .. 40. 
"AoriPdpa 88 rot Baci~ After the death of Astibaras king 
Adwg tay Mipdow vipa of the Medes of old age, reign- 
TedeuTicarvros, ed 

S. *Acnddac|| 6 ui, do) 9. Aspadas his son, whom the 


tiv “EdAjvaw "Actudyns Greeks call Astyages. 


xadovpnevog. 


Diod. Sic. Lib. II. p. 84. 


® Jackson gives a catalogue of the Median kings composed of the four first 
from the list of Syncellus, and the five last from this of Ctesias. 

+ Mardaéxys m. 

§ Diodorus, in subsequently relating the revolt of Parsodes and the war of 
the Caducei or Carducei with the Medes, changes the name to "Aptasos. 


*"Ardv8as m. 


I 'Apréxag m. 


DYNASTIES OF THE MEDIAN KINGS. 
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FROM CASTOR.* 


Quop vero ccLxIx annorum 
Midorum obtinuerunt tempora, 
sic: a principio Abbaci, qui 
primus regnavit in Midia, usque 
Alyatum quem Cyrus exter- 
minans in Persida regnum mi- 
gravit. 

1. Abracus ann. xXxvill. 

u, Sosarmus .. Iv. 


tu. Mamythus .. xt. 

tv. Cardiceus .. xxiu. 
v. Diycus os LIV. 

vi. Fraortus ., XXIV. 
vu. Cyaxarus .. XXxu. 
vii. Astyacus .. XXXVIII. 


Hzc Midorum regna per- 
manserunt per annos CCLXIX @ 
quintodecimo anno Oziz regis 
Judz, hoc est, Lit annorum 
prime Olympiad. Finiit au- 
tem quinquagesima quarta 
Olympiada anno trecentessimo 
octavo regnante Astyago, quem 
exterminavit Cyrus Persus in 
quinquagesima quarta Olym- 
piada. 


Tue times of the kingdom of 
the Medes continued 269 years, 
thus: From the beginning of 
the reign of Abbacus, the first 
king of Media to Alyatus, whom 
Cyrus dethroned when he trans- 
ferred the empire to Persia. 

1. Abracus .. .. 28 years. 

2. Sosarmus.. .. 4. 

8, Mamythus .. 40. 

4, Cardiceus - 28, 

5. Diycus .. .. 54, 

6. Fraortus .. .. 24. 

7. Cyaxarus .. 32. 

8. Astyacus .. .. 38. 

The kingdom of the Medes, 
therefore, continued 269 years, 
from the 15th year of Ozias, 
king of Judah, that is 53 years 
before the first Olympiad, and 
it ended in the 54th Olympiad, 
in the 308th year, in the reign 
of Astyagus, whom Cyrus the 
Persian dethroned in the 54th 
Olympiad.—Sc. Eu. Chron. 78. 


® This is from the barbarous Latin chronology mentioned, p. 76. 
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CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES : 


FROM ERATOSTHENES. 


TIPQTOS eBacidevore Mivng* 
OnPusirys OnBaiog,t %¢ épun- 
vevetas Aidviog tf eBacirevoey 
ery Ef’. 

OnBaluv dedrepos eBaci- 
Devoe "ATI vide Mojvews§ 
ery WY. 
*Eppoyérns. 

OnPaluy Alyvatiuy rplros 
eBaclrevoe ANGIg sudvopos 
éry 48". 

OnBaley eBaclrece 28’. 
AiaBing vig "ASESeas|| éry 
13. obrog Epunvederas Sidé- 
raipos. J] - 

OrnBaley eSacirece eo. 
Theupiis** vlic “AISSews 3 


obrog épayveveras 


* Mins Go.—Mimns B. 


Tue first who reigned was Menes the 
Thebinite, the Thebzan ; which is by 
interpretation Dionius. He reigned 
sixty-two years. 

The 2nd of the Theban kings 
reigned Athothes the son of Menes, 
59 years. He is called by interpre- 
tation Hermogenes. 

The 3rd of the Theban Egyptian 
kings was Athothes, of the same 
name, 32 years. 

The 4th of the Theban kings was 
Diabies the son of Athothes, 19 years. 
By interpretation he is called Phile- 
terus. 

The 5th of the Theban kings was 
Pemphos, the son of Athothes, who 


¢ Suvirns Vulg—Om/rns B.—Thyuites Eu. 


 aldwios Din. from Jabl. 


J Sc. Din.—¢:Abrapos A. B.—iAborapos Go. 


§ Mires Go, || 'ASéouws Go. 


© Senders Jabl. 


CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES. 


@xGaiun'Aryarien tBacl- 
acute $ —Toryerpdieryos * 
Mopexesp) Meuirys ern ov. 
obrog épunrederias the dxdpict 
wepirropedag. 

OnBaler Alyerlur tBast- 
deze C. Exeiyos vidg adrod, 
3 tor “Apne t avaloSyrec, 
és 

Onfalew Alyverian ¢(Bacl- 
rave Syboos Tooopuing, 8 éo~ 
ty Emmovnarris erm 2. 

@rBaler Alyatlen tPact- 
revoe 3’. Mang vlic abrov, 
& doriv “HAsbwpos ern xs". 

OnBalew Airyurriay i). (Ba- 
cihevow “Aswipls, § 3 dor 
vide exixoses || try x’. 

Onfaley Alyvetiov a’. 
ePacirevoey Lipios, J 3 dorw 
uldg xéppyss®* co 88 erepa 
*ABdonavtos ér 1). 

@rfaloy Abyyrtioy if’. 
éBeao brevere Xoo Bog Pvevpde, +} 
3 dori Xplons Xptoou vite 
ey xf. 

OnBaiw Alyation in’, 
eBasirevoe ‘Padwoi, 8 dori 
dipyunpdrop Tf ery vy. 

OnBalev Alyvetioy 2. 
Bacirevoe Birpy§§ ery «’. 


© Toryap Auayos Go.—Torydpapos Sc. 


t dps Jabl. 


|| dxfwpos B. Din.—iwsxouos A. 
tt Xveipos Sc. 


*° xéons B. Din. 
§§ Bidgss Go.—aitpng Sc. 
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The 6th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings was Toegaramachus Momchiri, 
the Memphite, who is called a man 
redundant in his members, 79. years. 


The 7th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings, Stcechus his son, who is Ares 
the senseless, reigned 6 years. 


The 8th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Gosormies, who is called Etesi- 
paotus, reigned 30 years. 

The 9th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Mares, his son, who.is. called 
Heliodorus, 26 years. 

The 10th. of :the Theban Egyptian 
kings Anoyphis, which signifies a 
common son, reigned 20 years. 

The 11th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Sirius, which signifies the son 
of the cheek, but according to others 
Abascantus reigned 18 years. 

The 12th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Chnubus Gneurus, 
which is Chryses the son of Chryses, 
22 years. 

The 13th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Rauosis, which-is Ar- 
chicrator, 13 years. 

The 14th of the Theban-Egyptian 
kings reigned Biyris, 10 years. 


+ Ticarbpos Sc. 
§ ‘Avwigne Go. 


@ 2lgeis Sc. 
Td apynxparwp B. 
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OnPaluv® ie’. 2Paclrevoe 
Laipis Koparryc,t xatd be 
dvlovg Xpnparioryg ery x0’. 

Onfaluv is’. eBacirevce 
Sadgust f. try xf. 

OnPaley if. éBacirevce 
Méoxepis § ‘Hasdoros ern 
da’ 
OrPaley sm). eBaclrevce 
Motes || Exq Ay’. 

OnBaley 3’. eBaclreuce 
Nappis§ "Apyordng try 
ne. #* 

OnBalew x’. éBacirevoe 
*"Andwroug tt peysotos, obras 
Bs acs wapd Spay play eBa- 
olhevoe Erm p'. 

OnBalay xa’. ¢Baclrevcey 
"Exeonoroxdpag tt frog a’. 

@nBaley xf’, &Bacirevce 
Nitwxpig §§ yur) devtl 0 
dvbpig, 8 dor "ASmva Nicy- 
dtposs érm 


OnPaloy xy’. ¢Baclrevoe 
Mupraios "Aupardboros ery 
xf, 

Onfalay xd. éBaclrevoe 
Qveorudpns |||] xparauds, & 
dori FAws, etm 1B. 


CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES, 


The 15th of the Theban kings 
Saophis Comastes, or, according to 
some, Chrematistes, reigned 29 years. 

The 16th of the Theban kings 
Saophis the second, reigned 27 years. 

The 17th of the Theban kings, 
Moscheres Heliodotus, reigned 31 
years, 

The 18th of the Theban kings, 
Musthis, reigned 33 years. 

The 19th of the Theban kings, 
Pammes Archondes, reigned 35 
years. 

The 20th of the Theban kings, 
Apappus Maximus, is said to have 
reigned 100 years with the exception 
of one hour. 

The 21st of the Theban kings, 
Echescosocaras, reigned one year. 

The 22nd of the Theban sovereigns 
was a queen, who reigned instead of 
her husband; she was named Nitocris 
that is Athena the victorious, and 
reigned 6 years. 

The 23rd of the Theban kings, 
Myrteus Ammonodotus, reigned 22 
years. 

The 24th of the Theban kings, 
Thyosimares the robust, who is called 
the Sun, reigned 12 years. 


* Din. inserts Aiyerrfw»—Sc. inserts it throughout.—Go. inserts Bac/Aswyr. 


+ Kouacris . Go. 
§ Mocyépis Go, 
@ Méupos Go.—Mépros Sc. 


1 Ynaspig Sc.—evcadgig Go. 
|| MeoS#s Din. B. 


°® ty’. Se. th “Awarxos Sc. 


TY "Eysonrds 5 xdpas A.—'Axeryds ’Onapas Go.—Bysoxos 6 Képas Sc. 


§§ Nezpoxds B. 


[lll Oveosuéoys Din. Jabl. 


CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES, 


OnBaley xe. eBacirevce 
Obras,” 8 dor atbjoas 7d 
mdr piv xpdros ery 1 

OnPala xs’. ¢Bacideuce 
Lepapponparys, § dor “Hpa~ 
xNijg “Apmoxpdrys Er 17. 

OrPaler xf’. eactrevoe 
Xovdhp Taiipos $ repays éry 
a 

Oxfaley xs: tParbawe 
Mevphs @iddonopest try sf. 

OnBaloy x. dBacirevce 
KapaepSe § xdowog didy- 
gasorog || Fry 1a’. 

OnBaloy %. tBactrevee 
Ne 
F. 

OrBaiavy dra’. éBacirevoe 
TleteaSupig ** ery i tt 

OnBalw AP. eBaclreuce 
Lrappereuac tt f. ery x7. 


§§ @nBaler ry’. eBacl- 
Devore Lerroorcepns |||] “Hpa- 
xAijs xparauds YY] ery ve’. 

@xfaiwy 23’. eBacireuse 
Mdpis *** éxy 47. 
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The 25th of the Theban kings, 
Thinillus, which is the augmenter of 
country’s strength, reigned 8 years. 

The 26th of the Theban kings, 
Semphrucrates, who is Hercules Har- 
pocrates, reigned 18 years. 

The 27th of the Theban kings, 
Chuther Taurus the tyrant, 7 years. 


The 28th of the Theban kings, 
Meures Philoscorus, reigned 12 years. 

The .29th of the Theban kings, 
Chomaephtha Cosmus Philephzstus, 
reigned 11 years. 

The 30th of the Theban kings, 
Scecuniosochus the tyrant, reigned 60 
years, 
The 31st of the Theban kings, Pen- 
teathyres, reigned 16 years. 

The 82nd of the Theban kings, 
Stamenemes the second, reigned 23 
years. 

The 33rd of the Theban kings, 
Sistosichermes, Hercules the strong, 
reigned 55 years. 

The 34th of the Theban kings, 
Maris, reigned 43 years. 


* @dpirdr0s Sc.—@leiAAos A.—eSudros B, 


+ XoveSeprabpos Jabl. 
§ XouasgSa Go. 


I Mepis GiAccogos Sc. 


|| Salm.—¢:Akgaiores Go.—qursgacros A. 


J Dind.—2vxobri0s byurigaws A.—Xoxoines syuriparves B.—Zxoundcoyos 
rhgamos Sc.—Ayxvérios "Oyutégarns Go. 


©© Tarvraadugls Go. 


tt 28’. Go. m. tt trauetuys Go. 


§§ Din. leaves the 33d vacant, and continues the rest as the 34th, &c. 


Il "Egrocryapens Jabl. 


9 A.B. Din.—'Hpdxdecs xparos Go, 


ee° Mépns B. 


88 CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES. 


OnBaluy rm» ‘Baclrevoe 


The 35th of the Theban kings, 


Supsas, * § xa “Epyiis vig Siphoas, which is Hermes. the son of 


‘Hoalorov, &77 é. 
OnBalay As’s ¢Baclreuce 
‘ . erm &. 
Onfalwy nt. eBacirevce 
Dpovpay, Aros NeiAog, Ern &’. 


OnBalov Am’. ePaciece 
*"Apauitdyrauos + ern by’. 


Hephestus, reigned 5 years. 

The 36th of the Theban kings, 

- + «++ reigned 14 years. 

The 37th of the Theban kings, 
Phruron, which is Nilus, reigned: 5 
years. 

The 38th of the Theban kings, 
Amuthanteus, reigned 63 years.— 
Sync. Chron. 91. 96. 101. 104. 109. 
123. 147, 


® Xpeaces Sc.—Bigwis Go. + "ApoupSaios Se, 
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THE OLD EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE. 


SEPETAI yp raj’ Abyr- 
tloig madrascr Ts xpovoypaceioy, 
mepityov 2X’ Suvacremy ev ye- 
veaig maddy pry’ xpdvoy ames~ 
pov,* éy pupidos tpol nal 
cgee!, apistov pty tay Adpi- 
tiv, devtrepoy 88 tiv Meo- 
tpaluv, tpiz be Alyvetioy, 
olrw sug ent Adbewst exer. 
@EQN BAZIAEIA 

Karta 13 madaidy xpovixdy. 
— “Hepalarov xpévog ote Err 
Bide 53 vents wal Hudpas ad- 
tw§ paivery. 

“Hyg “Hdaierov ¢Bacl- 
Aevoer driv pupidbag tpeis. 

"Exeita Kpivos, qmail, xal 
o Aomol wdrtes Deol Bddexa 
dBacidevoay &r7 y TR a8. 


* yebrwr aorslpon Go. 


Amonc the Egyptians there is a cer- 
tain tablet called the Old Chronicle, 
containing thirty dynasties in 113 
descents, during the long period of 
36525+ years. The first series of 
princes was that of the Aurite; the 
second was that of the Mestrzans; 
the third of Egyptians. It runs as 
follows : 

THE REIGN OF THE GODS 
According to the Old Chronicle. 

To Hepheestus is assigned no time 
as he is apparent both by night and 
day. 

Helius the son of Hephestus 
reigned three myriads of years. 

Then Cronus and the other twelve 
divinities reigned 3984. 


+ This number is also mentioned by Jamblichus, in connexion with Egyptian 
history, as the number of the Hermaic books, perhaps allowing a book to each year. 


Tas pay oby Aas “Eppiis by rails 
Siopuplass BIBAus, die ThAsumos 
axeygepars Hf rails tpiopuplass 
Ta xa) ifaxioyiAlass xa) wirra- 
woglass xa) tixogs wists, is Ma- 
mde loroges reAbws bxbdesEs. 

t Atkiwy A. 


All which Hermes wrote in 20,000 books, 
according to the account of Seleucus; but 
Manetho, in his history, relates that they were 
completed in 36,525,—De Myst. § 8. c. 1. 


§ acray B. 
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“Eneta uiteon Bacideis 


dered try ot. 


Kal yer’ adrod¢ yevead i’ 
Ruvixot’ xdkdou dveypabnray 
dy erect vy’. 

Elta Tawray ic’ bwac- 
tela, yevedy 9’, erdv pf. 

TIpis ols if buwaerrela 
Mepciray, yevedy 8, eraiv py’. 

MS cbc iy) Bovacrre’a Me~ 
iray, yercdy i, erBy tpy 

“Ewetasd dwastela Awo- 
moditaiv, yevey €, bray pQd'. 

Elta x bwacre’a Aso 
mohitity, yerediy yf, erdy oxy’. 

“Emerta xa’ dwvacrela Ta- 
uray, youdy o, erav pua. 

Elra uf dwacrela Tav- 
ry, yevedy ys driv py’. 

“Erata® xy bwacrele 
Aswomodirdy, yeveliy B, erav 
a, 

Elra «8 twacrela Eai- 
Tay, yevediy y's Cray pd. 

TIpic ols xe’ Buvaorela Al- 
Sidtov, yevetiy y', ery pd’. 

Me’ ote xe’ buacre/a 
Mepduriy, yeredy 0, ray 
pot 

Kal per& tag x0 duvac- 
telag Mepriiv «', erty pd. + 


* Go. omits this. 


Next in order are the demigods, 
in number eight, who reigned 217 
years. 

After these are enumerated 15 ge- 
nerations of the Cynic cycle, which 
extend to 443 years. 

The 16th Dynasty is of the Tanites, 
eight descents, which lasted 190 years. 

17th Memphites, 4 in descent, 


103 years. 

18th Memphites, 14 in descent, 
348 years. 

19th Diospolites, 5 in descent, 
194 years. 

20th Diospolites. ~ 8 in descent, 
228 years. 

21st Tanites, -» 6 im descent, 
121 years. 

22nd Tanites, .. 3 in descent, 
48 years. 


28rd Diospolites, 2 in descent, 
19 years, 


24th Saites, «- 8 in deseent, 
44 years. 

25th Ethiopians, 3 in descent, 
44 years. 

26th Memphites, 7 in descent, 
177 years. 


27th Persians, .. 5 in descent, 
124 years, 
28th 


¢ adrods xf Buacrela Mepod ysvedw Sc.—rtodrous xf’ Suvacrela Go.—ras 


xf B—xf. A. 


} Dind. leaves no space. 
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“Exeita x2 bwacteia Ta- 
tiv, yorav... driv WY, 

Kal énl adoass 2 bac 
rela Tavirou évds, Evy om. 

Ta adyta Spot tay d’ bv- 
vacrady try My xai .spnes 

Tatra dradupea, «i- 
tow? pepifipera maps ta 
java’ ery oes werrdnc, 
ty wap’ Alyveriog xal “EA- 
Ano amoxatdotacw TOU Zo-~ 
Braxol mudodeyeumeryy dydoi, 
rotr €ors Thy dud tev adrev 
zypeiou exi +d alte onpeiov, 
& dors mpiiroy Aewrav Tig xpb- 
ts Holpag lonuepwed Swdlov, 
Ket depulnn eng’ aires, 
Gonep nat dv Tois Pevmois rod 
“Eppot xal dy tais Kupaniost 
BIB?0ug etpnra. 
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29th Tanites, in descent, 
39 years. 

30th a Tanite, 1 in descent, 
18 years. 

In all, 30 Dynasties, and 36525 
years 


Which number of years, resolved 
and divided into its constituent parts, 
that is to say, 25 times 1461 years, 
shows that it relates to the fabled 
periodical revolution of the Zodiac 
among the Egyptians and Greeks ; 
that is, its revolution from a par- 
ticular point to the same again, which 
point is the first minute of the first 
degree of that equinoctial sign which 
they call the Ram, as it is explained in 
the Genesis of Hermes and in the 
Cyrannian books.— Syncel. Chron. 51. 
—Euseb. Chron, 6. 


FROM CASTOR. 


AEerxprionuM regnum inveni- 
mus vetustissimum omnium reg- 
norum: cujus initium sub Ma~- 
nethono dicitur +memoramus 
seribere. 

Primum Deorum, qui ab ipsis 
sctibuntur faciam regna sic: 


* tye Vulg.—ijro Sc. 


Or all kingdoms we find that 
of the Egyptians to be the most 
ancient. Of whose beginning 
we purpose to write according 
to the relation of Manetho. 

The first dynasty was that of 
the Gods, who are classed by 
themselves ; and I reckon their 
reigns thus : 


+ xvganior B. 
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Ifestum dicunt quidam Deum 
regnare in Agypto annos sex- 
centos LXxx. 

Post hunc Solem Ifesti an- 
NOS LXXVII. 

Post istum Osinosirim annos 
cccexx. 

Post hunc Oron Stoliarchum 
annos XXVIII. 

Post hunc Typhona annos 
xLv. 

Colliguntur Deorum regna 
anni mille pt. 

Deinceps Mitheorum regna 
sic : 

Prota Anubes Amusim, qui 
etiam /Egyptiorum scripturas 
composuit annos LXxxXI. 

Post hunc Apion Grammati- 
cus, qui secundum Inachum in- 
terpretabatur....annos LXXVII 
quem sub Argios initio re- 
gnaverunt.® 

Post hec Ecyniorumft reges 
interpretavit Imitheus vocans 
et ipsos, annos duo millia c, 
fortissimos vocans. 

Hee finis de primo Tomo 
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Some say the God Ifestus 
reigned in Egypt 680 years. 


After him the Sun, the son 
of Ifestus, 77 years. 

After him Osinosiris, 420 
years. 

After him Oros Stoliarchus, 
28 years. 

After him Typhon, 45 years. 


The sum of the reigns of the 
Gods amounts to 1550 years. 

Then succeeds the kingdom 
of the Demi-gods, thus : 

First reigned Anubes Amu- 
sim, who composed the writings 
of the Egyptians, 83 years. 

After him Apion Gramma- 
ticus, who reigned 77 years. 
In his reign commenced the 
kingdom of Argos, under Ina- 
chus.* 

Afterwards the kings of the 
Ecynii,t by whom must be un- 
derstood the Demi-gods. They 
reigned 2100 years. 

This is the end of the first 


© This and the next passage are so barbarous and obscure that the transla- 
tion I have given is merely conjectural. I suspect this passage has some con- 


nexion with the following from Tatianus. 


*axlon § ypapmarinés Dynes F Irs xa 


Taenape Thy Adzeiw”Auwois xark Thr “Apysior yerSuavos “lvryor.—Eus, Pr. X. 

+ These Ecynii are manifestly the same with »xvas of the Dynasties of 
Manetho and the Manes of the preceding, all which appear to be no other thana 
corruption of the fifteen generations of the Cynic Cycle s’ xunxoi in the original 


of the old Chronicle, p. 90. 
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Manethoni habens tempora an- 
norum duo millia c. 

Mineus et pronepotes ipsius 
septem regnaverunt annos 
ccLul. 

Regnaverunt et aliorum octo 
annos cccil. 

Necherocheus, et aliorum 
octo annos ccxIv. 

Similiter aliorum septende- 
cim annos ccx1v. 

Similiter aliorum  viginti 
unus annos CcLvItl. 

Othoi et aliorum septem 
annos ccitl. 

Similiter et aliorum quatuor- 
decim annos cxt. 

Similiter et aliorum viginti 
annos ccccIx. 

Similiter et aliorum septem 
annos ccIv. 

Potestas Diopolitanorum ann. 
Ix. 

Potestas Bubastanorum ann. 
CLI. 

Potestas Tanitorum ann. 
CLXXXIV. 3 

Potestas Sebennitorum ann. 
ccxxIv. 

Potestas Memphitorum ann. 
ccexvill. 

Potestas Iliopolitorum ann. 
CCXXI. 

Potestas Ermupolitorum ann. 
ccLx. 

Usque ad septimam deci- 
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volume of Manetho, which 

contains a period of 2100 years. 
Mineus and seven of his de- 

scendants reigned 253 years. 


Then reigned eight others 
302 years. 

Necherocheus, and eight 
others, reigned 214 years. 

Likewise seventeen others, 


214 years. 

Likewise twenty-one others, 
258 years. 

Othoi and seven others, 203 
years. 

Likewise fourteen others, 
140 years. 

Likewise twenty others, 409 
years. 

Likewise seven others, 204 
years. 


Dynasty of Diospolites 9 
years, 

Dynasty of Bubastites 153 
years. 


Dynasty of Tanites 184 
years. 

Dynasty of Sebennites 224 
years. 


Dynasty of Memphites 318 
years. 
Dynasty of Iliopolites 221 
years. 
Dynasty of Ermupolites 260 
years. 

The second volume enume- 
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mam potestatem secundum scri- 
bitur totum, ut docet, numerum 
habentem annos mille quin- 
gentos xx.* 

Hec sunt potestates Egypti- 
orum. 
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rates to the 17th dynasty and 
contains a period of 1520 years. 


These are the Dynasties of 
Egypt. 


FROM EUSEBIUS. 


Primus homo apud Agyptios | 


Hephestus qui ignis inventor 
ipsis fuit. 

A quo Sol, 

(Post quem Agathodzmon. 

Post)* quem Cronus. 

Post hunc Osiris. 

Ac deinde Typhon frater 
Osiridis. 

Post quem Orus Osiridis et 
Isidis filius. 

Egyptii primi hi dominati 
sunt. 

Post quos per successionem 
protractum est regnum usque 
ad Bitem, in spatio annorum 
myriadis triumque millium et 
nonagentorum, juxta annos lu- 
nares, triginta inquam dierum 
numerum enim mensem unum, 
illi annum vocabant. 


Tue first man according to the 
Egyptians was Hephestus, who 
was the inventor of fire. 

From him descended the Sun. 

(After whom Agathodemon. 

After) whom Cronus. 

Then Osiris. 

And then Typhon, the bro- 
ther of Osiris. 

After whom was Orus, the 
son of Osiris and Isis. 

These were the first Egyp- 
tian kings. 

After them the empire de- 
scended by a long succession 
to Bites, through a lapse of 
13,900 years, reckoned, I say, 
in lunar years of thirty days 
to each: for even now they call 
the month a year. 


* ‘This passage in the Armenian is between parentheses, and in what we 
might call italics, Has it been interpolated or omitted? I have replaced the true 
names from the Armenian: Aucher has given them Vulcanus, Saturnus, &c. 
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Post Deos regnavit gens 
Semi-deorum annis mccty. 

Atque item alii reges domi- 
nati sunt annis MDcccxVII. 

Post quos alii xxx reges 
Memphites annis upcexe. 

Post eos alii Thynites x reges 
annis cccL, 

Ac deinde Manium et Semi- 
deorum regnum annis MMMMM 
Decexiit. 

Simul omnes anni recensen- 
tur, myrias (et) mille: qui 
etiam lunares sunt, scilicet 
menstrui. 

Computantur simul omnes 
anni lunares quos Aigyptii re- 
ferunt fuisse Deorum et Semi- 
deorum atque Manium, due 
myriades, quatuor millia et 
Decce. 
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After the Gods, a race of 
Demi-gods reigned 1255 years. 
Then reigned other kings 


1817 years. 

After them thirty Memphite 
kings, 1790. 

Then ten Thynite kings, 350 
years. 

Then came the kingdom of 
the Manes and Demi-gods, 
5813. 


The number of years alto- 
gether amounts to 11,000; 
which also are lunar years, that . 
is to say, months. 

All the lunar years, which 
the Egyptians allow to the 
reigns of the Goda, the Demi- 
gods, and the Manes, are 
24,900.—Ewu. An. 200. 
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EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF 
MANETHO. 


DYNASTY OF THE DEMIGODS. 


Tpéry Swacrela.* 

Alyurtiuy a. eBacirevcer 
“Hoasrtos Erm xt’. Hpucv 
xal técrapas Hmepas-T 

Alyuntioy B. ¢Baclreuce 
"Hues ‘Hpalorou ery as’. f 

Abyurtlay 9/. (Baclreucey 
"AyaXeBaluey €t yo. xal 
Fuior nad Bina judas. § 

Abyurtlay 8. eBaclrevce 
Kpévog try pi. xa) Husor. || 

Alyurtioy ¢. @Bacheuce 
“Ocipig xl "lous Erm Ae. 

Alyveriey ¢’. €Baclrevce 

+ bets .e so 

Alyrriey 0. eBacleuce 
Toor ery x. 

Alyurtiow 9. ¢Baclrevcey 
"Dyes ]] 7psBeog ery xe’. 


First dynasty. 

The 1st of the Egyptian kings was 
Hephezstus, who reigned 724 years 
and a half and 4 days. 

The 2nd was Helius, the son of 
Hepheestus, 86 years. ‘ 

3rd, Agathdemon, who reigned 
56 years and a half and 10 days. 


4th, Cronus, 40 years and a half. 
5th, Osiris and Isis, 35 years. 
6th; ss <9 se ae ie Years, 
7th, Typhon, 29 years. 


8th, Orus, the demigod, 25 years. 


© A, places these words after Hephaestus. 
+ Go.—Vak' _ ¥. i. e. 724, 3-4. Din. [| Go.—x’ &’ Din. i. e. 80, 1-6. 
§ Go.—rs’_ sf’. i. e. 56 7-12. Din. 


§ w’_ Din. A. 


J Opes Go. 


EGYPTIAN KINGS. 


Alyveriay 3. éBacikeuce 
“Ags mlSeog rq xy. 
Alyetly ¢, eBacireuce 
“ Avouig HplSeog Ery itl. 
Alyurtion ia! ¢Bacihevcey 
“Hpdudiic iyldeog Sry ue.! 
Abwertiay if’. éBaclreuce 
*Amorraiv ® quldeog ery xe'e 
Alyvrtian vy. [Bacideuce 
"Appaly qpldeog bry X, 
Alyurtiay i. Bacirevcey 
Tidois quldeog ery x. 
Alyvetlay «'. Bacher 
Locos npldeog ery 2B". 
Alyortioy is’ aclrhevoey 
Leds qylareog erm x’. 
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9th, Ares, the demigod, 23 years. 


10th, Anubis, the demigod, 17 
years. 
11th, Heracles, the demigod, 15 
years. 

12th, Apollo, the demigod, 25 
years. 

13th, Ammon, the demigod, 30 
years. 
14th, Tithoes, the demigod, 27 
years. 
15th, Sosus, the demigod, 32 years. 


16th, Zeus, the demigod, 20 years. 
—Syncel. Chron, 19.—Euseb. Chron. 
rf 


* gm0\d A.—'AwoAAG Go. 


THE EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF | 
MANETHO. 


THE FIRST DYNASTY. 


AFRIC. SCAL. 

META yéxvas ods yi- Arter the dead demigods the first 
Réous xpéry Pacidela xata- dynasty consisted of eight kings. 
pidciras Baridtoy outa. 


al. “Oy apitrog Mipys Qes- 1. The first was Menes the Thi- 
virns® eBaclevce em Ef’. nite; he reigned 62 years, and 
4 bud Imwomerdpovt Biapra- perished by a wound received from 
yes BiepIdpn. an hippopotamus. 


Al. “ASw%i¢ vide try v8 =. Athothis, his son, reigned 57 


® Sc.—Osusirys Go. + Imxorduou Go. 

N.B.—The first column contains the dynasties of Manetho according to 
Africanus, from the text of Dindorf: the names and paragraphs included between 
the parentheses are the variations which occur in the list of Scaliger. The 
third column contains the dynasties according to Eusebius, from the text of the 
Editor of the Armenian, who for the most part has followed Goar: the varia- 
tions are those of Scaliger. The fourth column is the Latin translation of the 
Armenian, with the variations from the fragments of the old Latin version of 
Hieronymus. 


THE EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF 
MANETHO. 


THE 


EUSEB. SCAL. 
META yéxvag xal robs qyu= 
Sioux, Dpdryy Swactelay xa- 
rapuavos Pacidéey dxrd. 
ow mparrog ye yore Mins, bs 
daeinas dorin iyfoare, dg! 
ob tobg €F Exdorrou “yéroug Ba~ 
ciketoartas dvarypdipapery 
by * 1 Biadoxy robrov Sees ray 
tpovor. 
a. Mins Gevlrys, F ai 
of rovrou daxdvyeves (i0', dv A- 
Ap 22) 0, & *Hpiorog Mijva 
dvipacey, (Baclevce exec 
£. obrog imepépov otparelay 
ewoijoare, xed Erdogoc expla, 
bed T 28 "Inwerordpou § ip- 
sdcSy. 

B."ASwaSig || 3 rotrou 


® daygrfaplror Go.—Se. 
1 Go. inserts loxw.—A. 
ims... . 8. 


§ frerduov B. 


FIRST DYNASTY. 


ARMEN, HIERON. 
Post Manes et Semideos, Primam 
Dynastiam yi. regum percensent. 
Quorum primus fuit Memes, qui nem- 
pe prefulgens inter eos, dominatio- 
nem obtinuit: a quo quaslibet reguny 
generationes singillatim describemus: 
quorum successio ita prorsus est. 


1. Memes Thynites, et hujus vi. 
filii, quem Herodotus Mina nuncu- 
pavit, regnavit annis xxx. Hic vel 
ultra regionis limites cum exercitu 
progreditur, et illustris famosusque 
habetur; atque ab hippopotamo rap- 
tus est. 


u. Athotis hujus filius obtinuit 


+ Gufs Go. 
loww.—B. Txwo,—and Din. [fro] between 


{| “ASa%s Din. 
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AFRIC. SCAL, 
re ty Méuper Bacirea olno~ 
Bousjras” ob gépovras BBA 
dvaropinal,® iarpis yap ty. 


y+ Kerdns  (Kernérys) 
ulds Gry dal. 

8. Oberéepns ("Evédns) vids 
ery wy. ep” ob Arnas naréoxe 
Thy Abyurroy péyas. obras Tes 
mepi + Kayduny ityeipe wupa~ 
pitas. 

€. Otcapaites (Sapai- 
Bos) vids ery x. 

os MucBidds vide xn et. 


S- Lendudast (Zeueruae) 
vidg Erm o's dep? ob popd ee 
ylorn xartoxe tip Alero. 


a» Binvexs § uli ery xe’. 


‘Oped én ory. 


MANETHO'S DYNASTIES 


years ; he built the palaces at Mem- 
phis, and left the anatomical books, 
for he was a physician. 


8. Cencenus, his son, reigned 31 
years. 

4. Venephes, his son, reigned 23 
years. In his time a great plague 
raged through Egypt. He raised the 
pyramids near Cochome. 


5. Usaphzedus, his son, reigned 20 
years. 
6. Miebidus, his son, 26 years. 


7. Semempses, his son, reigned 18 
years. In his reign a terrible pesti- 
lence afflicted Egypt. 


8. Bienaches, his son, reigned 26 
years. 
The whole number of years amount- 
ed to 253. 


THE SECOND DYNASTY. 


Aevtépa bwactea Cem- 
tiv Pacidewy ewia* 


Of nine Thinite kings. 


* B. in m. has inySgou Racial. 


+ magk Go. omitting ras. 


§ Binvayts Go. 


T Zeniubis Go. 


OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


EUSEB. SCAL. 
vlig Hpbev Sreas xf. wal re 
dy Méugi t Bachrera gBuods- 
pacer, larpingy te ebxonnoey, 
xa BiBroug dvaropimag our 
eypaye. 

y'. Kerndvng 6 robrov viag 
ery AN. 

¥. Oberting (Odoépon) 
Ey UP ep’ ob Aside xaréoye 
sie xhpa, % na dy ype 
pitas ras weph Koxsrpt 
ayepe. 

€. Ovcapars ™ *. (¢.) 

o'. NueBes § (NiePijs) Exy 
“ss - 

Oe Lepdrdys (Zeuéertys)|| 
Sey als: dy? 3 woad veil 
ompa eyévero, xa) peylorn 
$2up 

als OdPérSy J (OdBler- 
THs, ery xg". 

O! 8 wdvres $Pacidevcar 
ee) 
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ARMEN, HIEEON. 
{regnum]* annis xxvul. et in Memphi 
urbe regiam edificavit; qui et me- 
dicinam exercuit, atque de modo cor- 
pora dissecandi libros conscripsit. 


ut, Cencenis istius filius, annis 
XXXIx, 
tv. Vavenephis, annis xLu. cujus 
tempore fames regionem occupavit, 
qui et pyramidas ad Chovonem [vel, 
juxta Choe villam] erexit. 


v. Usaphais, annis xx, © Ss 

vi. Niebais, annis xxv1. 

vu. Mempses, annis xvi. Sub 
quo plurima facinora facta sunt, 
maximzeque corruptiones. 


vin. Vibethis, annis xxv. 


Omnes simul regnaverunt annos 


ccLil. 


THE SECOND DYNASTY. 


Atvrepa bwarrel’s Paci- 
réww Y, 


Secunda dynastia regum 1x. 


* The words contained between crotchets [ ] are so placed in the original 
translation; the variations of Hieron. are between parentheses ( ). 


+ Méugu Go. m—Se. 


t Kwydpn» Din. B.—Keydns Sc.—Cho oppidum Lat. Qy. Xd xeunr 


or y#pny Ed. Arm. 


§ NuBdns Din.—vieBaig B.—Niebaés Lat. 


J wBlr%, B. 


|| A. B. Din. 
** Jackson allows only 16. 
° 
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AFRIC. ScCAL. 

a’. "Oy mpitrog Bondds * 
dry An'. ep ob xdopat nate 
BovBactoy eyévero, xa) dwd~ 
Royo worAol, 

B. Koséyogt ery ay. 
eg? ob of Bées "Ams ey Méu- 
pe § xa) Mvetic|| dy “HAsou- 
mira] xai  Morijois tpd- 
ys evoploSyoay clvas Seal, 

y+ BivwSpig Erm pl’. ep’ 
ob dxpitn 725 yuraixas Bao 
elas yépas Exerv. ‘ 

8. Trdg ery if. 

e'. Leddye Evy pas 

of. Xalpns ery itl. 

vi. Negepxépns ern xe’. 
eg’ ob pudeveras thy NeTroy 
edits nexpapévoy judpag br - 
Sexe frqvas. 

** (n'. Léowypis Erq p's 
8s thfos eye anyiiv ', wArdros 
Y . 

SY. Xevepye (Kevépnc) Exy 
x. 
"Ost try tf.) 


® Bézyos Go. m. 
1 xa) fyws A.—Kasayas Go. 
|| Se.—Mrso¢ Go. 


MANETHO'S DYNASTIES 


1. Boethus the first reigned 38 
years. During his reign a chasm of 
the earth opened near Bubastus, and 
many persons perished. 

2. Ceechos reigned 39 years. Un- 
der him the bulls Apis in Memphis, 
and Mnevis in Heliopolis, and the 
Mendesian goat, were appointed to 
be gods. 

3. Binothris reigned 47 years. In 
his time it was determined that women 
might hold the imperial government. 

4. Tlas reigned 17 years. 

5. Sethenes reigned 41 years. 

6. Cheres 17 years. 

7. Nephercheres 25 years. In his 
time it is said the Nile flowed with 
honey during eleven days. 


8. Sesochris 48 years. His height 
was 5 cubits and breadth 3.++ 


9. Cheneres 30 years. 


Altogether 302 years. 


+ 49° 05 ¢éopa Go. 
§ Méugs Go.—péug: B. 
YJ tAroursau Go. 


** Syncellus gives the two following as from Eusebius, but there is much 
reason to suppose that they properly belong to the list of Africanus. 
tt Three palms. Eu. Ar.—5 cubits and 3 hand breadths high. Jack. 


OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


EUSEB. 
a’. Bixee,” eg! ob xho- 

pa xatd BolBacroyt eyé- 

veto xal mwoddol dwdbdAorra. 


f’. Me & xal (Bévrepos) 
Xo, f bre xa) “Amie, xad 6 
Mrevis§ 4dA% xad § Mody- 
10g tp&yos Yeod dvopicIycay. 


+ Bebdpns, (Budgus) ep" ob 
dxpldn xal ra¢ yurainas Ba- 
airelag yépas exer. 

B.A. Kal werd tovrovs 
Gdroi tpeig, ep’ dy ofdey wa- 
pdanpey eyévero. 

CY. *Em rot eB&uou pu- 
Reveras Neihoy wddsts nexpaya~ 
pbrey jpdpas Ertexa puijvas. 


a. Me & Séowypig Evy 
pra b Abyerar yeyryivas 


thos anxiy ¢. madhairray 9. 


7d peyeRos. 

SM. Enl 88 ribs dda oddity 
BE ropanudrevtoy dutipyer. 

Ol xal éBaclreveay treo 


oI] 


© Nodrov BaryoS Go.—Sc. 


2 
SCAL. 
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ARMEN, HIERON. 

1. Bochus. Sub quo ingens ter- 
tre hiatus in Bubastone factus est, 
multique perierunt. 


n. Post quem Cechous; qui et 
Apis, et Mnevis, nec non Mendesius 
caper, tamquam Dii habiti sunt. 


11. Postea Biophis, sub quo lex 
sancita, qua fceminis quoque = 
honor delatus fuit. 

Iv. v. vi. Post istos alii adhuc 
tres; quorum etate nullum oe 
opus factum est. 

vu. Sub septimo, commentores 
fabularum Nilum fluvium diebus x1. 
melle aqua permixto fluxisse ajunt. 


vit. Post quem Sesochris, annis 
XLVI. cujus proceritas cubitis v. et 
latitudo palmis 111. fuisse dicitur. 


1x, Sub nono autem nihil memoria 
dignum fuit gestum. 

Regnaruntque _ [simul] 
cCXcvIl. 


annis 


+ xarafovBierwr Go.—BoiBacriy Sc. 


1 Xée¢ Din. B. 


§ predas B. 


|| Sc. at the end of this dynasty places Zécorypig and Xeépns from the list of 


Africanus as in the opposite page. 
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* 


THE THIRD DYNASTY. 


AFRIC. SCAL. 
Thi bwacrela Meudiray 
Pacirtyy inéa. 


a. “Oy Nexepdpns® (Exe- 
pans) try xn’, ap? o AlBueg 
dmtorncay Alyuatiey nat 775 
ceding tapes Aoyor abkndel- 
ans bid Béos daurods mapéto- 
cay. 

Bi. TécopSpog ern x". 
ores "AcxAymitg Alyverieis 
xatc Thy larpinty verduirras, 
xal thy Bic Feary MSwy oi- 
xodoplay epato, aMAd& xal 
pais emeneriry. 

y's Tepigt try &'. 

8. Mécwypis (Méroxpis) 
ery if. 

€. Leinpis f (Zéupus) ery 
is’. 

¢: Tordpracis om wv. 

o- “Arne § Erm fe 

i+ Lipoipis || (Ziporpus) 
No 

Y. Keppépns ern xo". 
Oust try, oid’. 


* veyecwois B. 
‘ t Laiges Go. 


Of nine Memphite kings. 


1. Necherophes reigned 28 years. 
In his time the Libyans revolted from 
the Egyptians, but on account of an 
unexpected increase of the moon 
they submitted through fear. 


2. Tosorthrus reigned 29 years. 
He is called Asclepius by the Egyp- 
tians, for his medical knowledge. He 
built a house of hewn stones, and 
greatly patronized literature. 


8. Tyris reigned 7 years. 
_ 4 Mesochris 17 years. 


5. Soyphis 16 years. 


6. Tosertasis 19 years. 
7. Aches 42 years. 
8. Sephuris 80 years. 


9. Cerpheres 26 years. 
Altogether 214 years. 


+ ropes B. 
§ “Axis Go. 


|| popes Go. 
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THE THIRD DYNASTY. 


EUSEB. SCAL. 
Tplry duvartela Meudiriiy 
Pacirtéay 9. 


a. Nexépwxss,® ap’ ob 
Alpues deméoryray Alyurriay, 
xed tis cedsrns maph Abyow 
auéndelong Bid Bho davrode 
wapedoray. 


6. Me} b Thcopreg, %& 


"Aowdymig wag’ Alyurrleig 
CxAGI Bids thy larpinny. obros 
xl thy bide Ferry Aw olxo~ 
Bopedy elpato, ara xa} ypa- 
Gig emepersDn. 

Ol 8 Aovmo) 2E obdey abio- 
ponpdmeutoy empakay. 


Of xad dBaclevoe éreas 
py. 


ARMEN. HIERON. 

Tertia dynastia Memphitarum re- 
gum vit. 

1. Necherochis, sub quo Libyes 
adversum Aegyptios rebellarunt: 
quumque Luna importune aucta fue- 
rit, metu ducti, seipsos rursum in 
servitutem dedidere. 


i. Post quem Sesorthus, qui ob 
medicam artem Aesculapius ab Ae- 
gyptiis vocatus est. Hic etiam sectis 
lapidibus edificandi modum invenit, 
atque literis exarandis curam impen- 
dit. 

Sex ceeteri autem nihil memo- 
ratu dignum gesserunt. 


Quique regnarunt annis cxcvil. 


* Nayfpwyis Go, 
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THE FOURTH DYNASTY. 


AFRIC. SCAL. 

Terdpry bwactela Mep- 
prriiy ovyyertlag éxépac Ba- 
oirsig qs 

a’, Lapig ery ¥¥. 

PB. Seiqpis Erm Ey’. Og thy 
peylaryy wyeipe supaplda, Hy 
gow “HpBorog txd Xéomog * 
yeyorévas. obrog 88 xa) bme- 
idee cli ake Sheen sek 
thy lepay ovveyparpe BiBrav, 
py Se wbya xpi b& Alydary 
yespons dergaduny. t 

f+ Lotgus ery Es’. 

o. Mevyépns €ry §7/. 

€. ‘Patolons ery xe’. 

s'. Bixepic§ ery xf. 

CO. LeBepyons (ZeBepyé- 
ps) ry 0 

yf. Cappdis ery 2. 

‘Ops Erm ood’. (ond) 


Of eight Memphite kings of a 
different race. 


1. Soris reigned 29 years. 

2. Suphis reigned 63 years. He 
built the largest pyramid which He- 
rodotus says was constructed by 
Cheops. He was arrogant towards 
the gods, and wrote the sacred book; 
which is regarded by the Egyptians 
as a work of great importance. 


3. Suphis reigned 66 years. 
4. Mencheres 68 years. 

5. Rhatoeses 25 years. 

6. Bicheris 22 years. 

7. Sebercheres 7 years. 


8. Thampthis 9 years. 
Altogether 284 years. 


THE FIFTH DYNASTY. 


Tléurr Bwacteda Baci- 
deur of || 2 Erepavrivgs. 


a. Odcepxeone J ery xx. 


Of nine Elephantine kings. 


1. Usercheres reigned 28 years. 


* ind xlorres A. B,—inoylorror Go. + B.—4é Tegérrys Go. 


T lxtieduny B, 
I] Qy. 


§ Bhags B. Din. Go. 
T Ovelpyegis Go. 
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THE FOURTH DYNASTY. 


EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. HIERON. 

Terdpry bwartela Baci- Quarta dynastia Memphitarum 
Aéww i, Meudutiy cvyye- regum xvul, ex alia stirpe regni. 
velag brépag Bacirelas. 

"Oy rplrog Lovpu, 6 ry Quorum tertius Suphis, qui mag- 
peyloryy svpapida eyeipas, nam illam pyramidem erexit, quam 
av dmoly “Hpddoros txt X¢owog a Cheope factam Herodotus dicit : 
yeyoyévas. %¢ xal dmwepéerys qui et superbus in Deos inventus est, 
ds Seads yéyover, &¢ weravoy- usquedum eum [hujusce rei] pceni- 
cavra airly thy lepdy cvy- tuit, et libros Sacrarii conscripsit ; 
ypdipas BiBroyv, Hv ds pwéya quos velut magnas opes habebant 
xXPIKe Albers nepiéxover. Aegyptii. De ceteris vero nihil me- 
tiv d Aowmdy obdey d£ioury- moria dignum scriptum est. Quique 
pévevtoy dveypdégy, oi xal regnarunt annos CCCCXLVIII. 
éBachrevoeay Exy yar. 


THE FIFTH DYNASTY. 


Tléwery twarrea Bac Quinta dynastia regum xxxt. Ele- 
Mwy tpidixovra Ewe e& "EXe- -phantiniorum. 
parrivys. 
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AFRIC. _ SCAL. 

B’. Seppe ern vy. 

y'. Nepepyépns (Nepxepé- 
prs) &y x’. 

8. Liolpng* (Tlowyss) ery 
vw. 

e'. Xépqs (Exépns) Erm x 

c's ‘Paodpnst (Pédov- 
pis) ery we. (ua’.) 


S+ Merxéons t (Mepxépns) 


ery Y. 

q- Taxxeons § (Taxépns) 
ery pd. 

YH. “OBres|| (Otros) ery 
dy’ 

“Oped ery oy). 


2. Sephres 13 years. 
3. Nephercheres 20 years. 


4, Sisires 7 years. 


5. Cheres 20 years. 
6. Rhathures 44 years. 


7. Mencheres 9 years. 
8. Tancheres 44 years. 
9. Obnus 33 years. 


Altogether 248 years. 


THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 


“Exty bwacrela Pacidéuv 
t& Meuguray. 

a’. "OSéy¢ I] (OSdys) Er 
2, Og md tiv dopupszav dxy- 
peryy. 

BI. Dids Sy v7. (7) 

 MeSovaciqus ery 0. 

Y. Gia tating dpbeue- 
vos Bacidevew Bieyévero peypis 
eray p. 

€. MeSecodpig** — Exog 
& 


Of six Memphite kings. 


1. Othoes, who was killed by his 
guards; reigned 30 years. 


2. Phius reigned 53 years. 

3. Methusuphis 7 years. 

4. Phiops who began to reign at 
six years ‘of age, and reigned till he 
had completed his hundredth year. 

5. Menthesuphis reigned one year. 


© Sicigss Go. T PaSougls Go. 1 Mepyagis Go. 


§ Tagysphs Go. 


¥ ‘OSes A.—OSwns Go. 


|| eros B. 
*® Merrecoigus Go. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. HIERON. 


"Oy mpitrog OSéyg. (Ocons) Quorum primus Othius. Hic a 
otros bud ray Bopupspaw drp- suis satellitibus occisus est. 
pin. 


‘O 88 Y. Blnp (Aion) Quartus Phiops, sexennis regnare 
ebaerhs dpidyeros (Baclrevce coepit; tenuitque usque ad annum. 
pexpis eraiy p'. 


THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 


“Extn bwactela. Sexta dynastia. 


106 MANETHO’'S DYNASTIES 


AFRIC. SCAL. 

ot. Nituxpis — -yormurd- 6. Nitocris, who was the most 
7 * xa) elyoppordry tay xar’ handsome woman of her time, of a 
atti ‘yerouérn, EaxS} tiv florid complexion; she built the third 
xporky, % thy tplzyy Hyepe pyramid, and reigned 12 years. 
mupapita’ Baciheucer ery 


“Oped &ry oy’. Altogether 203 years. 


THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 


"EPtsuy dwacrela Meudi- Of seventy Memphite kings, who 
tiv Bacidéavo’, of ¢Baclrev- reigned 70 days. 
cay nyepas o. 


THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 


"Oydin bvacrela Meupi- Of twenty-seven Memphite kings, 
tiv Pacidtew x2, f éBacl- who reigned 146 years. 
Devoay &ry pus’. 


THE NINTH DYNASTY. 


"Evaty buacrela ‘Hpax- Of nineteen Heracleopolite kings, 
Momodirav + Bacidéwy i, of who reigned 409 years. 

*Baclreveay ern vd’. 

"Oy b apidtog "AxSéng Bervd- 1. The first was Achthoes, who 
tates tiv pd avrod -yevsuerog was worse than all his predecessors. 
reig dv doy Alyterp xaxz He did much injury to all the inhabi- 
elpydcaro, botep 8% wavle tants of Egypt, and being seized with 
mepiémece, xad imd xpoxodelsov madness, was killed by a crocodile. 
BiepIdpn. 


* yorntixwréty te xe) B. + HgaxAwrixdy Go. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. § ARMEN, HIBRON. 
Tu Niruxpis éBaclevce Mulier quedam Nitocris nomine 
iy xa’ duriy yenuerém™ regnavit: que omnium sui temporis 
xai ebpopperdry, EaxS4re ryy virorum fortissima erat, atque om- 
xebav iwdpbaca, 4 xa) Méye- nium foeminarum pulcherrima, flavo 
ras thy tplryy wupaulda guo- colore, et rubris genis: ipsamque 
Bopyndvas. ajunt, tertiam pyramidem edificasse ; 
que est moles erecta collis instar. 

O! xa) tBaclaveay ery oy’ Qui regnaverunt annis cci11. 


THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 


‘EPtsun Swacrela Meppi- § Septima dynastia Memphitarum 
tay Bacihtww wévte, of ¢Ba- regum v. qui regnaverunt annis 
chevoay hyudpas oe’. LXX¥. 


THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 


"Oyen SwacrreiaMeugitdy  Octava dynastia Memphitarum v. 
Bacittwy wévre, ol ¢Bacldev- regum, qui regnarunt annis c. 


w ’ 
Cay Tm pe 


THE NINTH DYNASTY. 


"Endy bwacteda ‘Hpa- Nona dynastia quatuor regum He- 
xMwnohitiiy Paciktwy reood- racleopolitarum, qui regnaverunt an- 
pay, ol ¢Baclreveay ery ps nis c. , 

"Dy mpietos” AySos* Beisd- Quorum primus Ochthovis, om- 
ratog Fav mpd aired yertuevos, nium, qui ante eum reges fuerunt, 
sig dy mdoy Alytary xaxt crudelissimus fuit; itaque tot, tanta- 
dpydcato, Sorepoy pave we- que in universa Aegypto scelera ac 
pitmece, xad ind xpoxodsidov flagitia patravit, ut demum dementia 
duepSdpn. laborans, a crocodilo bestia devoratus 

fuerit. 


* &Sdns B.—Ochitois Lat. 
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THE TENTH DYNASTY. 


AFRIC. SCAL. 
Aedm Buvactela ‘Hpa- 


Of 19 Heracleopolite kings, who 


xdeomokitay Pacikéoy 1, reigned 185 years. 


ot (Baclevoay éry pac’. 


THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 


“Exvdexdty buvactela Awo- 
modutav Bacidéwy ic’, of &Ba- 
clrevoay ery py. peY obs 
"Apperéung ry is. 

Méxgs todde toy mporoy 
Tiuoy xatarynoye* Maveda. 
“Oped Pacireig pop’. éty 
1B, + Sdpas d.. 


Of sixteen Diospolite kings, who 
reigned 43 years. Among whom 
Ammenemes reigned 16 years. 


The whole number of the above- 
mentioned kings is 192, who reigned 
during a space of 2300 years and 70 
days.—Syncel. Chron. 54 to 59.— 
Euseb. Chron. 14, 15. 


© xareyhorys B—xardye § Xeppavt3& Go.—xarayhoysy § MavedG Go, m. 
+ Br’ jules B— rn’ ules A.— Brn’ tubes Go. 
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THE TENTH DYNASTY. 


EUSEB. SCAL.  ARMEN. HIERON. 

Aexém %uwacrela ‘Hpa- § Decima dynastia Heracleopolita- 
xdewmouray Pacihéow XY, of rum regum XIX. qui regnarunt annos 
eBaclrevoay Exq pre’. CLXXXv. 


THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 


‘Exexdry twactela Awo-  Undecima dynastia Diopolitarum 
wodutiy Bacidéoy ss’. of @Ba- regum XvI. annis XLII. regnantium. 
olrevoay Exy jy’. My off Post quos Ammenemes annis xvi. 
*Apperdung Erm 1s’ 

Méxgs'robde tiv xparov ré- | Huc usque primum tomum producit 
poy xardéye (oye) 6 Mave- Manethus. Simul reges cxcu. anni 
SB. ‘Oped Bacideig pof'. MMccc. 
ery Br. (Hundpas 0D.) 


THE SECOND 


BOOK OF MANETHO. 


THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 


AFBRIC. SCAL. 
AQAEKATH dwacrela Awe- 
modutiiy Bachar éwrd. 

a. Lecoyxywois*® (Técaw 
Péonst) *Apuandyen vlie ry 
ps’. 

F. "Apparéung ery dx’, bs 
bad tiv Blow edvotya dyg~ 
pédy. 

ys Léaworpist ery pr’; 
os dmavay eyepdoaro THY 
*Aclay dy tnavrois Evvéa xai 
Tis Edphans ta wexps Opguns 
marraysce prnuiowva eyelpas 
THs tiv eyvaoy cyécews, ext 
pay rig ryervaloss dedpiiv, ext 
Bt rors dyewéos yuvainiiy ud- 
pia ais oriAais dyyapdoouy, 
&¢ ted Alyuerioy merc” Oop 
apiroy vomsc Divas, 


* Leobyywos Din.—eosyyapis Go. m. 


Or seven Diospolite kings. 


1. Geson Goses the son of Amma- 
nemes. He reigned 46 years. 


2. Ammanemes reigned 38 years. 
He was slain by his eunuchs. 


3. Sesostris 48 years. He con- 
quered all Asia in nine years, and 
Europe as far as Thrace, every where 
erecting monuments of his conquest 
of those nations: among the people 
which had acted bravely he set up 
cippi of a phallic nature, but among 
the degenerate female emblems of a 
similar description engraved upon 
pillars. By the Egyptians he is sup- 
posed to be the first after Osiris. 


t yecorysers B. 
I cacoorpss B. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MANETHO. 


THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 


EUSEB. SCAL. 
AQAEKATH bwacrela Awe- 
wolurdy Pacireay, C. 

a’. "Oy mpirog Lerdyxo- 
pis®  Apperéuron vids try pst, 


Bi. "Apperéung f Erm Ay. 
ts bud rity Blow edvedypn dery- 
4. 

oy Lérworpig f Sry pa 
bs Abyeras yeyordvas ayxay &. 
taraoray »/. baxttrbw f. 
ts sioay dyeiphcate thy’ Aclay 
ty dnavroig tnéa, xa tH 
Bipleys i wizps Oppeys, § 
warreee prydewe dylpas 
Tis Tay viv xaracxicane, 
ext pay toig yenalois, dvdpiy, 
ual del reig dyeréos ywau~ 
xiby pépia Taig orp Aas dyya- 
pdcour, ds xa) bad riiv Alyv- 
trlwy perce “Ooipw || ropuc- 
Sia, 


ARMEN. HIERON. 
Duodecima dynastia Diopolitarum 
regum VIL. 
1. Quorum primus Sesonchosis 
Ammenemis filius, annis xtv1. 


u. Ammenemes, annis XXXVIII. 
qui a suis eunuchis occisus est. 


ut. Sesostris, annis xiv. quem 
quatuor cubitorum, et palmorum 
trium, duorumque digitorum [proce- 
rum] fuisse dicunt. Hic totam Asiam 
annis novem subegit, Europzasque 
partes usque ad Thraciam: atque 
ubique monumenta, quarumcumque 
gentium potitus est, erexit; fortiam 
quidem virorum formas virili specie, 
ignavorum vero muliebribus membris 
in cippis insculpsit: adeo ut ab 
Aegyptiis post Osirim habitus sit. 


© crobyyoois Bu—Zeobyywpis Go.—zeobyywers Din. 


+ ’Apportuys Din.—B. 
§ wbygt Saddcons Sc. 


1 ctooorps B. 
|| Go. adds xgarov in m. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 
Y, Aaydpns ery mf. Se Toy 4, Lachares 8 years; he built the 
ey "Apowolry AaBUpwSoyv gavrg Labyrinth in the Arsenoite nome as 


tdcpoy narernevace. a tomb for himself. 
é. "Apuepys® ery 5. Ammeres 8 years. 
ol. *Apperéung t ery xf. 6. Ammenemes 8 years. 


Y. Zxeploppis dBerpy fxm ——- 7. Scemiophris, his sister, 4 years, 
%. 
“Oped ery pf’. Altogether 160 years. 


THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 


Tpionxavexdrn bwarreia  Of60 Diospolitekings, whoreigned 
Auowoditiy Bacidtew F, of 453 years. 
ePaclreveay tm unt 


THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY.§ 


Teroapecxaidtexdry dwac- Of 76 Xoite kings, who reigned 
rela Boiriy Bacihéw of’, of 184 years, 
Bactreveay ery pad’. 


THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 


NerrexaBexdry Swactela Of the Shepherds. 


Toupowy. 

"Heavy 8 Golvxes Eévos | These were six foreign Pheenician 
Bacireis ¢!, of xa Méugpw kings; who took Memphis. 
elroy. 


* dusons B. + "Apperduons A.—duardune B. 
t B—ps¥’ A. Go. Jack. 


§ Inserted by Dind. from B.—Omitted altogether by Goar. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. HIZRON. 

MeY ty AdBapic® ery Post quem Lambares, amis vin. 
ye 8¢ shy vy "Aprenitry Aa- qui'in Arsenoite labyrinthum sibi se- 
Pipa Sev éavrh rao xeter- ‘pulchrum construxit. 


nedarrey. 
O1R rodrov BidBox fm Hujus successores regnaverunt 
wp’. annis XLII. 
Of savres ¢Baritevray ery Simul vero omnes regnarunt annis 
- ope’. F CCXLV. 


THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 


Tpoxadexdry sumone Decimatertia dynastia Diopolita- 
AwrroditSy Bacidéoy £'. of rum regum LX. quiregnaverunt annis 
eBaclreveay ery ur)’. ceccLiil. 


THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 


Tercaperxadexdry dSwac- Decimaquarta dynastia Xoitarum 
tela Hoirdy Pacidéov og’. Tegum LXXVI. qui regnarunt annis 
of @Baclkevcay ‘ern ved. CCCCLXXXIV. 


(px3'.) 


THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 


Nerexaiterdry bwacreia Decimaquinta dynastia Diopolita- 
Avrwolriiy Booridéwy, of (Ba- rum regum; qui regnaverunt annis 
ohavoay Stn wv. eon. 


* Aduagis B. Din.—Lampares Lat. 
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_APRIC. SCAL. 

a’. "Oy xpos Latrys é- 1. The first was Saites who reigned 
Bacihevoey éry 13!, ap’ ob 19 years. The Saite nome is so 
wal § Latrys vouds.* of xa called after him. The shepherds 
dy 7H Ledpetry + vous wéaw founded a city in the Sethroite nome, 
Exricay, dp’ Je Spusmers from whence they invaded and con- 
Alyortious exeipdcarro. quered all Egypt. 

PB. Brdvt (Avay) ery pd’. 2. Beon reigned 44 years. 


y'. Mayday § ery Ea’. 3. Pachnan 61 years. 

¥. Sradky ery ¥, 4. Staan 50 years. 

. “Apydns Erm BY. 5. Archles 49 years. 

s+ “AdoBis || (AdaBis) 6. Aphobis 61 years. 
érm Ea’. 

‘Oust ery ond. Altogether 284 years. 


THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 


‘Ekxadexdrn — bwacrela Of 32 Hellenic Shepherd kings, 
mosnéves “EAAnves {| Pacideis who reigned 518 years. 
AB. eBacineveay ern qin 


THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 


‘Extaxaiderdry bwacrteia Consisted of 43 Shepherd kings 
moyséves GAA Bacireis wy’ and 43 Theban Diospolites. 
(Ay) xal @nBaior Asoonori- 
Tat my’. 

“Oust of aoseéves xa of | The Shepherds and Thebans 
@nBaios eBacirevcay éry reigned altogether 151 years. 


pra’. 


© This paragraph dy xparros . . . . voqiés is inserted by Goar and others 
after tysgécarro, 

+ cuSpoirn B. } Bud» Go.—Brén Go. m. 

§ Arayvas Go. m, || AGwgis m. J] dAdo Din. Sc. 
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ARMEN. HIERON. 


THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 


‘Ekxadexdrn  dwacrela 
OnBaio Bacireis ¢’. of nal 
Bacirevoay Ern py’. 


Decimasexta dynastia Thebarum 
regum Vv. qui regnarunt annis cxc, 


THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 


‘Enraxaidexdry Swactela 
mopdrves Foav adeapos® Dol- 
wnes Eévos Bacidets, of nat 
Mépduy elAov. 

a. "Qy mpirog Latrys 
(Bacirevoey Ern 10’. ag’ ob 
wal § Lalryg vouds exagdy. 
al xal dy rH Ledpetry rong 
Tihy txtisay, ap’ Fe spud- 
pares Alyuetious éxeipicarro, 

B’. Bry (Avav) ery py’. 

+ “Agarpis Ery i. 

YY. Me® ty “Apyane (&- 
Wg) Erm 

‘Ope Exq py’. Kat& ro- 
tovg Alyvatiww Pacideds (Ba- 
odes) "lwonp Belawras. 


Decimaseptima dynastia Pastorum ; 
qui erant fratres Phoeniees, peregrini 
reges; qui Memphim etiam ceperunt. 


1. Quorum primus Saites regnavit 
annis xix. a quo et Saitarum Nomus 
nomen habuit. Qui in Sethroite quo- 
que Nomo condiderunt urbem; ex 
qua irruptione facta Aegyptios ipsos 
subegere. 

u. Secundus Bnon, annis xt. 

ut. Post quem Archles, annis xxx. 

tv. Apophis, annis xiv. 


Summa, anni cut. Horum tem- 
pore, ut imperaret Aegyptiis, Joseph 
apparuit. 


* Sc. omits. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 


THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 


*Oxronabexdry bu2erela Of sixteen Diospolite kings. 
Awemdutay Bacihéwy ic’. 


a’. "Oy mpiitos "Apa, ep 1. Amos, in. whose time Moses 
ob Maiors ebjASey 2E Aiyvx- went out of Egypt as we shall de- 
TW, ds AMEis Gmoenxvvovey.  monstrate. 

Bi. NeBpade Ey sy’. 2, Chebros.13. years. 


y's "AperpSic Ery xd’. * 3. Amenophthis 24 years. 


8. "Apepoic t exw xf. 4. Amersia 22 years. 

é. Micappig (Miaeppic) 5. Misaphris 13 years. 
em 1. 

A. MicppaypobSwors ery 6. Misphragmatlisis 26 years, in 
xs’, ep ob 6 éxi Aevxzdfevog whose time happened the deluge of 
KaTaKAVE LAS. Deucalion. 

C'. Tov®pwoig Eryn 9. 7. Tuthmosis 9 years. 

ne "Apevdis ry dal. ob- 8. Amenophis 31 years. He is 
tbs dor 6 Méurwy elas »- supposed to be Memnon, to whom 


piliues xal pSeyysueros the musical statue is erected. 
S060 


Y. "Opes ery aL’. 9. Horus 37 years. 
H. "Axeppis rm 8". 10. Acherrhes 32 years. 
. a “Pade Eryn E. 11. Rathos 6 years. 


* x& Go. m. , + dusvols B. 


OP THE. KINGS OF EGYPT. 
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EUSEB. SCAL.  ARMEN. HIERON. 
THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 
"Oxtuxaibexdéty twacrela  Decimaoctava dynastia regum xIVv. 
Aucmortiy Bacidéww 4%. Diopolitarum. 
(s+) 


al. “Oy mates” Auwois ery 
xe's 


B’. XeBpdy (Bedrepos) ery 
y- 
Y+ Appertigis (Apéroupes) 


“ay “en's 
¥. Migpis* Exn sf’. 


él. MispparypotSecict Ery 


“S. 


+ TotSpwois ern . 

C. "Apévadus t Erm ral. 
otros 6 Mépywy elvas voustiue- 
wos nal preyyinevos Aides. 


w+ "pos § faq ac. [& 
Gray dj. ] 
Y. *Axergdpons Erm if’. 


f. “Adwpis try AY. 


* Migeis B. Din. 


t picGgaypoisws B. 


1, Quorum primus Amoses,(Amo- 
sis) annis Xxv. 


u. Chebron, annis x11. 


m1. Amophis, annis (Amenophis) 
XXI. 


tv. Memphres, (Mephres) annis 
xu. 

v. Myspharmuthosis, (Misphrag- 
muthosis) annis xxv1. 


vi. Tuthmosis, annis rx. 

vir. Amenophis, annis xxx1. Hic 
est, qui Memnon existimatus fuit, 
lapis loquax. 


vin. Orus, annis xxvul.(xxxviu.) 
1x. Achencheres, (Anchencherres) 


annis xvi, (x11.) 
(x. Achoris vu.) 


t Amnophis Lat. 


§ See Syncellus’ list infra where this and the three following are given as 
a dynasty of Ethiopian kings from the river Indus. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 
iB’. XeBpns Exy sf’. 12. Chebres 12 years. 
wy» “Axeppiis ern sf. 138. Acherrhes 12 years. 


0B. "Apuectic® (’Aucpoyns) 14. Armeses 5 years. 
em e. 


se. ‘Papeooys T eros a 15. Ramesses 1 year. 


is’ "AuevopaS $ (‘Au- 16. Amenophath 19 years. 
pevdp) ery 19. 
‘Ops ery fy. Altogether 263 years. 


THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 


*Eveaxaidexdry bwactela | Of seven Diospolite kings. 
Baciréws 0 Awomenitiov. 


a’. SéSu¢ ery va’ 1. Sethos reigned 51 years. 
B. ‘Parbduns ery ba’. 2. Rapsaces 61 years. 


y+ "Apperépdns § Eryx’. 8. Ammenephthes 20 years. 


8. ‘Papecons || (Pape~ 4. Rameses 60 years. 
ays) &y &. 


© auects A.—dpusods B. 
+ paypacis A. B—Paupecciis Go. T Apevdp Go. 
§ duasgdis B. || Paueons Go. 


OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


EUSEB. SCAL, 


ia. Xevydpns ery is Kare 
revroy Maiors Tig e& Alytn- 
rev wopelas tov "lodaioy Hy7I- 
cate. 

if "Aypdfis t toa 

ws Xeppig ery ee’ 

W. "Apuats t 6 xad Aa- 
vads itn €. ed a ery & 
ris Alytwrov exmecdy xal 
getyav thy abedply Atyrroy 
ds ty “Edda adpmseiras, 
xpatioas te Tov "Apyous Ba- 
cidedes "Apyelay. 

i. "Aupeotic, § 6 nad Al- 
yrrres, &rn Ey. 


is’. Mévaqus || ern p's 


‘Oped én tym). 
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ARMEN. HIERON. 
(x1, Chencherres ann. xvi.) Hu- 

jus state Moyses Judeorum ex 

Aegypto egressus Dux fuit.* 


x. (xu) Acherres, annis vurt. 
x1. (xu). Cherres, annis xv. 
xu. (xiv). Armais, qui et Davonus 
[lege Danaus], annis v: quibus annis 
exactis, Aegypto pulsus, fugitivus ten- 
dit ad fratrem suum Aegyptum; [lege, 
fugitivus tendit a fratre suo Aegypto] 
adiens Helladam, Argo capta, regnat 
in Argivos. 
xu. Ramesses, (xv. Remesses 
LXVII.) qui et Aegyptus, annis Lxvi11. 
xiv. Amenophis, (xvi. Meno- 
phes) annis xt. 
Summa, anni cecxLviu. 


THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 


"Evncaxaitendry tuvacrela 
Bacidéav €’. Awonoduriy. 

al. TéSas ery ve’. 

BY. Palys erm Es’. 

os “AywongSie®® (Aude 
wopSic) ry ps 


Decimanona dynastia. Diopolita- 
rum regum y. 
1. Sethos, annis tv. 
un. Rampses, annis LXvI. 
m1. Amenephthis, annis vit. 


* In the Armenian this paragraph immediately follows Achencheres the 
9th; Achoris and Chencherres being altogether omitted. 


¢t Ancheres Lat. 


§ &uerc}s B—Pauecoss Dind. 


FY Pawtys Din. B. . 


T Aguie Go. 
|| Méuwgss Go.—’Apbrwgis Din. 
** "Aupengd)¢ Din. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 
e'. "Appevensig ("Aupe- 5. Ammenemnes 5 years. 
ven) er é, 


so’. Godwpic, 6 wap’ ‘Quypy 6. Thuoris, whe is called ‘by 
narovperos TdAvfes, "AAxcy- Homer Polybus, the husband of Al- 
Spas * avyp, ep’ ob 75 “Iv candra, under whose reign Ilion was 
éddw ery 0. taken, 7 years. 

"Oped ery oS, Altogether 209 years. 

*Em) rob adrod Seur¢pou *ré- In this second book of Manetho 
pou MaveS8 Pacireis 45° ave contained 96 kings and 2121 
erm Bona! "years.—Syncel. Chron. 59 to 75.— 

Euseb.'Chron. 15 to 17. 


* %. “AAxav8pos ave ig’ te. is thus given by several editors. 
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EUSEB. S8CAL. 
BU. "Aupavenuag® ery xe’. 


a. Govwpis, 3 wap’ ‘Opapp 
xadodpeves MordBoug t (¢'. 5’.) 
“Arxmsdpeg axhp, ag? 0B 1d 
“nsoy dciday ery ¢'. 

“Oped try pf’. 

‘Ex) 1d (rédog) durd f. 
thuov MaveSi Baciddov 48’. 
ary apd. (lege iBpxd. | 


* ’Apperluns Din. B. 


ARMEN. HIERON. 
tv. Ammenemes, annis xxvi. 


v. Thuoris, qui ab Homero Poly- 
bus vocatur, vir immanis roboris[lege, 
vir, sive maritue Aleandre,) cujus 
tempore Ilium captum fuit, annis vit. 

Summa, anni cxciv. 
Insimul ex secundo Manethi tomo, 
Xcll. regum, anni MMCXXI. 


+ Térvhes Din. 


THE THIRD BOOK OF MANETHO. 


THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY. 


AFRIC. 8CAL. 
EIKOZTH B8uwacrela Baci- 
Adww Awomodutdy if’, of &Ba- 
cikevoay €rn pre. 


Of 12 Diospolite kings, who reigned 


135 years. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 


Tipary xa) elxoor) Suvac- 
tela Bacidéw Tawra ¢.* 

a’. Zperist (Znépbns) 
ern xo. 

B'. Wourtns tery pst. 
(uf) 

y's Nededryephs ery ¥. 


B. Aperaps § ern &. 
fe One i) 
eTy s". 

ot. Vwagis J ery ¥. 


Of seven Tanite kings. 
1. Smendes reigned 26 years. 
2. Psusenes 46 years. 


8. Nephelcheres 4 years. 


~ 


. Amenophthis 9 years, 
. Osochor 6 years. 


oO 


6. Psinaches 9 years. 


® +f. Go. + usdis Go. 
T Yourkms A.—¥ouctrys 4 Yourkons Go. § ApsreragSis Go. 
I] ’Oceyde A. Go. J Moers Go. 


THE THIRD BOOK OF MANETHO. 


THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY.® 


EBUSEB. : scAL. 
EIKOZTH Bwacreia Baci- 
déww Asvoowodutéy if’. of éBa- 
clkevoay €ry por. 


ARMEN. 
Vicesima dynastia Diopolitarum 
XII. regum, qui regnaverunt aunis 


CLXXH. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY.t+ 


Tipéry xal elxoct) buvac- 
tela Bacidter Taytiiy dard. 

al. Zpdadis, (Zpdabys) Fry 
xs! 


B. Yevetnys, erm pa’. 


Ys Nepeprepis, (Negep- 
xO) ery &. 

Y. "Aperopic, T try O. 

d. "Oey |] tn 


s'. Wurdyns, tm @. 


Vicesima prima dynastia Tanita- 
rum regum vil, 


Ill. 


Iv. 


. Osochor, annis v1. 


vi. 


Smendis, annis xxv1. 


. Psusennus, annis x11. 


Nephercheres, annis 1v. 


Amenophthis, annis 1x. 


Psinnaches, annis rx. 


® The rest of the variations of Hieronymous are given page 141. 
+ Scaliger omits this dynasty and places its kings under the 20th dynasty. 


1 dpperwgd) B. 


Il devydy A. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 
C. Wourdnys® (Zovednns) 
Eom .t 
“Opei ry pr’. 


MANETHO’S DYNASTIES 


7. Psusennes 14 years. 


Altogether 130 years. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY. 


Eixoor) Bevrepa Swvacrera 
BovPactitay Pacihéwy 3S 

a. Séooyyct exy mae 

&. "OcopSav§ (Odesp Sur) 
ery vel. 

y's Bed. “Andon epels “ry 
xe. 
of. Taxérw%ig|| (TaxerArw- 
Sig) xy wf. 

Caf. SH. “Ando tpeig Ery 
uf 
‘Opois ery pr’. (pxs’s) 


Of nine Bubastite kings. 


1, Sesouchis 21 years. 
2. Osorthon 15 years. 


3, 4, 5. Three others reigned 25 
years. ; 
6. Tacelothis 13 years. 


7, 8,9. Three others 42 years. 


Altogether reigned 120 years. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY, 


Tpity xa) elxorry bwac- 
tela Tauriy Baciheuy 8. 

a’, MeravBdryg (Lerov- 
dare) ery uy ep? ob Brvp- 
mids AX2y wpeTy. 

B. "Ocepys — (‘Oadpyaw) 
em 1, & ‘Hpaxdéa Alyirria 


xahovor. 


* Soucinns Go. 


Of four Tanite kings. 


1. Petoubates reigned 40 years ; in 
his time the Olympiads began. 


2. Osorcho 8 years, whom the 
Egyptians call Hercules. 


+t Ad’. Din.—2’. Go. m. 


t chowyyss B— ecbyywois Din. 


§ ‘OcweSiiv A.—'Oowpad Go. 


|] TaxéAdAwSis Go. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. 
C. Vovcévys, ery re’ vu. Psosennes, annis xxxv. 
‘Oped ery pr’. Summa, anni cxxx. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY. 
Elxecry Bevrepa Swacreia § Vicesima secunda dynastia trium 
BovBacrtitéy Bacidéwy spy. regum Bubastitarum. 
a. Lectyywon* Exy xa’. 1. Sesonchusis, annis xxi. 
B’. "OowpSdy (’OcdpSurt) u. Osorthos, annis xv. 


ery ue’. 


y's Taxdrrwdis £ ery oy’. in. Tacellothis, annis xu. 


‘Oued try pl. Summa, anni xtrv. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY. 


Elxorr), tplrn dwacrela Vicesima tertia dynastia Tanitarum 


Tamréy Bacidéwy cpr. trium regum. 
a’. MerouBdorys§ ery xe’. 1. Petubastis, annis xxv. 
(xa!.) 


8. MeY % "OowpSey nu. Post quem Osorthon, annis 
(‘OctpSev) ery 6’. ty “Hpa- 1x. quem Herculem appellarunt 
xAda Alytwrios exdreray. Aegyptii. 


* cecbyywois Din.—escdryywois B. + Din. B. 
T TaxéAoSs Din. B. § MerovBéerss Din. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 
ys Vappois ery i’. ' $. Psammus 10 years. 
Y. Zar ery Aal.* 4. Zeet 31 years. 


‘Oped try a. Altogether 28 years. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 


Terdpty xal elxoct) bu- 
varrela, 

Béxxwpig T (Béxxwpig) Zat- Bochchoris the Saite reigned 6 
x45 Ex ot, ep’ of dpvloy 2p- years, in whose reign a sheep spoke. 
Séybaro. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY. 


Théuarry xa} einer th Suvac- Of three Ethiop kings. 
tela AlSibmov Baciddwy rpidy. 

a’. LaPdxew, tt alyyd- 1, Sabacon,who having taken Boch- 
Awrov Béxxwp § érdy Exavee choris captive, burnt him alive, and 
Girra, xa) éBaclrevcey Erm reigned 8 years. 

7 


‘. LePuyae || (Zednxes) 2 Sebichus, his son, reigned 14 


ulag Erm a. years. 
of. Tdpxog ten on! (n'.) 3. Tarcus 18 years. 
‘Opad ery pe’. Altogether 40 years. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 


“"Exry xal exect) dwac- Of nine Saite kings. 
rela LaitivY Bacirtuy ev- 
réa. 


© Ae. B. t Beyyogicatrns B. } SaBBdxwr Go. 
§ Bbyyogn B. || B—3ebnyos Go. {J Acairés Go. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. 


os Vapuods try i. m1. Psammus, annis x. 
"Oped ery pd’. Summa, anni xiv. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 


Eixorry terdpty bwac- Vicesima quarta dynastia. 
ala. 

Bexwpig * (Béxywpis) Zat- Bocchoris Saites, annis xxiv. Sub 
mm tm pd’. ep’ od dpvioy quo agnus locutus est. 
agdéybare. [Goad try p-] 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY. 


Elxoot} wéurty bwactela Vicesima quinta dynastia regum 
AlSidéxoy Pacidtwy tpidy. Aethiopum trium. 

a. LaPBduev, to Bexyw- 1. Sabbacon, qui captivum duxit 
pw alyyddwroy dkdy txavce Bocchorem, et vivum combussit; reg- 
Cavra, xad @Bacideveey Eryn navitque annis x11. 
if. 

B’. Sebayos T vide Exy sf. nt. Sebichos ejus filius, annis x1. 


of. Tapaxds ery x mi. Taracus, annis xx. 
‘Oped Eryn pd’. Summa, anni xiv. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 


“Ext xa) exert) Swac- Vicesima sexta dynastia regum 
tela Latrev Bacidéu &. Saitarum rx. 


* Béyyweis Din. t ZaBdxer Din. 
{ %Bryds Din. B. 
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AFRIC, SCAL. 


a’, Srepivdrns dry ¢'. 

A. Nexepacg® ery ¢’. 

Y- Nexad t Erm 7. 

Y. Vanpiriyost (Wap- 
plrixos) try 9. 

€. Neyad delrepog try ¢’. 
obrog eld thy “lepouradye xa) 
"ludyat § tiv Baca alypud~ 
Awror || els Atyveroy dmpyaye. 


o's Vdupovrig Exepog Exy 
€. 
Y. Oteappis try 63, oF axpo- 
ploy ‘lepourarny of ray "Iou- 
Salav dadroveos. 


ms “Apwots ery pd’. 

DH. Vapmexepirys®® uivas 
s 

“Oped try pr’. aad wives ¢'. 


1. Stephinates reigned 7 years. 
2. Nechepsos 6 years. 

3. Nechao 8 years. 

4. Psammeticus 54 years. 


or 


- Nechao the second 6 years. He 
took Jerusalem, and carried Joachaz, 


_ the king, captive to Egypt. 


6. Psammuthis 6 years. 


7. Vaphris 19 years, to whom the 
remainder of the Jews fled when 
Jerusalem was taken by the Assy- 
rians. 


8. Amosis 44 years. 
9. Psammecherites 6 months. 


Altogether 150 years and six 
months. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY. 


“EPvoun xa} einoorh Suvac~ 
rela TT Mepoiiy Bacidéwy 1’. 


Of eight Persian kings. 


© A. B.—Nipelds Go. + rayed B. 

T Yanulrixos Go. A.—pappsruyos B. § Iwayas Go. 

|| Go. m. ¥ ond B. 

°° Yaupeyspirns Go. t+ Bacsdsla Go. 
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EUSEB. SCAL,. 
a’. “Ammepis — (‘Aupapg) 
Aida) Exy if’. 


BY. Erehavddig * Exy Y. 
+ Nexébus éry o. 

¥. Nexad ery yy. 

&. Wapporegic t try pel. 


ot. Neyass Bedrepos Ern ”. 
obrog ele thy "lepovraAy, xat 
‘ludyast tiv Bacidéa aix- 
pddwroy els Alyurtoy dmpya- 


yer. 

v. Wapmotdig Exepos, 8 
nal Vappurigds t ery it. 

m+ Ovacppis (Oddppns) Ex 
xe’. @ mpordpuyoy ddovons 
ind *Acouplay tig “lepovca- 
Aye of ray "loaley imcro- 
Bote 


S. “Auwois ery pf. 


‘Oped én phy 
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ARMEN. 
1. Ammeres Aethiops, annis xvii. 


u. Stephinathis, annis vu. 
un. Nechepsus, annis v1. 

tv. Nechao, annis v1. 

v. Psammetichus, annis x.iv. 


vi. Nechao secundus, annis v1. 
Hic cepit Hierusalem, et Joachaz 
regem in Aegyptum duxit captivum. 


vit. Psammuthes alter qui et Psam- 
metichus, annis xvi. 

vin. Vaphres, annis xxv. ad quem 
confugerunt ab Assyriis Judeorum 
reliqui ex Jerusalem. 


1x. Amosis, annis xxi. 


Summa, anni crxvu1. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY. 


Ekxorth éB&oun dwactela 
Mepoty Bache 9). 


© ZreGardSns Go.—IrsPnddis Din. B. 


Vicesima septima dynastia Persa- 
rum regum vil. 


+ Yauusrixos Din. B, 
"Iw&yat Din. 
s 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

a’. KapBdoys xy ¢ tic 
éavrot Bacidelag Tepotiy é- 
Bactrevoey Alyterov try o/. 


B’. Aapeiog ‘Tordomou ery 

As’. 

+ Bépkns 6 weyas ery xa’. 
¥. *AprdéBavs ("ApraBd- 

vis) Mapas &. 

é. *Apraképing én ua’. 

s+ Bépkns uiivas Bo. 


J. Loybiavds pias C. 
ne Aapeiog Répkou ry 18’. 


‘Oped Ey prt’, pina Y. 


MANETHO'S DYNASTIES 


1. Cambyses reigned over Persia, 
his own kingdom, 5 years, and over 
Egypt 6 years. 


2. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
36 years. 
3. Xerxes the Great 21 years. 


4, Artabanus 7 months. 
5. Artaxerxes 41 years. 
6. Xerxes 2 months. 


7. Sogdianus 7 months. 

8. Darius the son of Xerxes, 19 
years. 

Altogether 124 years and four 
months. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DYNASTY. 


Elxoor) dy3én dwacrela. 
*Autpreos* 
Latrns ery ¢'. 


(‘Apupraios) 


Ampyrteus, the Saite, 6 years. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY. 


*Evary xa) "elxort) bwac- 
tela. Medyolor Bacidéowt 


* Apbpraws Go. 


Of four Mendesian kings. 


+ Merd4ors Bacidsig Din. 


OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


EUSEB. SCAL. 

a. KapPdons tres xeus- 
Ty Tis aured Bacidelas (Ba- 
chevoey Aiyterev ern 

B. Mayo, paras 0. 

y- Aaapeiog, Ery Ac’. 


Y. Bépins é Aapelou, Erm 


‘ 
Kas 7 


€. "Apraképing [6 Maxpé- 
xe] xm p. 
» gt. Babptng 6 Setrepos, uiras 
fp. 
J. Loyriaric, pias 0’. 
a Aapeiog & Bépkov, ery 
6. 

“Oped ery pn’. pijres ¥. 
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ARMEN. 
1. Cambyses anno regni sui xv. 
[lege v.] regnavit in Aegyptios annis 
Il. 
u. Magi, mensibus vu. 
mr. Darius, annis xxxvi. 


1v. Xerxes Darii[filius] annis xx1. 


vy. Artaxerxes, annis xL. 
vi. Xerxes secundus, mensibus 1. 


vu. Sogdianus, mensibus vir. 
vii. Darius Xerxis [filius] annis 
xix. 
Summa, anni cxx, et menses Iv. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DYNASTY. 


Eluorrh oy8tn Bwacrrela. 
, Amopraies® Eateys tay, 


s 


Vicesima octava dynastia. 
Amyrtzeus Saites, annis v1. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY. 


Elot) endty twarreia 
Merdjows Bacieig 2. 


Vicesima nona dynastia regum Iv, 
Mendesiorum. 


* Apuprars Go. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

a’. Nepepiryg* (Nexepi- 1. Nepherites reigned 6 years. 
5) em s’ 

B’. “Axwpis €rm 1. 2. Achoris 13 years. 

y's Vdppodis F exis a’. 3. Psammuthis 1 year. 

BY. Neqopizys t (Negdepi- °4. Nephorites 4 months. 
176) Mijas B'. 

‘Oped ern x’, paras 8. Altogether 20 years and four 

months. 


THE THIRTIETH DYNASTY. 


Tpiaxorr dwaerela Ze- Of three Sebennyte kings. 
Berriiy Bawihéey Tpitiv. 
a. NexravéBng Ery om’. 1. Nectanebes 18 years. 


B. Téws Eryn P. 2. Teos 2 years. 
7. NexraveBids § ery 17. 3. Nectanebes 18 years. 


‘Oped éry Ay’. Altogether 38 years. 
THE THIRTY-FIRST DYNASTY, 


Tipwr) xal tpaxoory bv- Of three Persian kings. 
varrta Weprdy Bacidéuy 
Tpiaiv. 
a’. “Oyos|| norte eres 1. Ochus ruled Persia twenty 
76 davred Pacirelas Mepoty years, and Egypt 2 years. 
éBaclrevoey Alyterov ery PI. 
(s-) 


© Negegeirns Go. t Vauoudss B. 
J Neopérig A.—NeGogérns Go. 
§ NexravlBns Go. || eyes B. 
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EUSEB, SCAL. ARMEN. 
al. Negepizyc, Exy o’. 1. Nepherites, annis v1. 
Bs "Axwple, ery sy’. u. Achoris, annis x11. 
ys Vdppovdig, eros a’. 1. Psammuthes, anno 1. 
&. Nedeplens, * pias 8’. ~~ 1v. Muthes, anno 1. 
€. MotSs, tres a!. v. Nepherites, mensibus rv. 
‘Oped ern xa’. xal wives 2. Summa, anni xx1, et menses Iv. 


THE THIRTIETH DYNASTY. 


Tpaxorry duwacrela Le- Tricesima dynastia regum trium 
Bemriy Pacihéw tpiiy. Sebennitarum. 


al. NexravéBys, (Nexra- 1. Nectanebes, annis X. 
véBig t) ery i’. 
Bp’. Téws, ern B. : 1. Teos, annis 1. 


ys NexravéByc, (Nexrd- 1. Nectanebus, annis vit. 
veBog f) Exy 1. 


“Opad ery x’. Summa, anni xx. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 


Tpaxerty mpirybwacrea Trigesima prima dynastia Persa- 
Mepoity [Baciréaw tpiidv. | rum. 


a’. “Oxos ("Oxo5 §) eixoo~ 1. Ochus, qui vicesimo regni sui 
1h Eres ris avr0d Mepotiy Ba- Persarum anno, obtinuit Aegyptum 
cidelas pare? THs Alyvrrov annis v1. 
ery o's 


* angagitns Go. + A. } Din. 
§ Din. ; ll tgoss etyou A.—aponedyou B. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 
B’. *Apoits (“Apons “Oxov) 2. Arses reigned 3 years. 
érn 
7: hapa ery &. 8. Darius 4 years. 
"Oped €rn of zépov av And the whole number of the years 
in the third book 1050 years. i i 
Chron. 73 to 78. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. § ARMEN. 
BY. Me dy’ Apoys || "Oxet 11. Post quem Arses Ochi [filius] 
én Y. annis Iv. 


y'- MeS Gy Acpeiog erm €. 1. Post quem Darius, annis v1. 

*Oy *Adébardpos Maxedav | Quem Alexander Macedo occidit. 
xarvei her. 

Tatra tov tpirov tépov Omnia hee ex tertio Manethi 
Maxeva. tomo. 


CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT: 


FROM JOSEPHUS. 


SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY.* 


a’. Tddarig ery 1d’. 1. Salatis 19 years. 

BY. Budy ery pt’. 2. Beon 44 years. 

y's ‘Amagyas Ey As’, xal 3. Apachnas 36 years and 7 
pias ©. months. 

¥. “Amadus Evy Ea’. 4. Apophis 61 years. 


é. "lavlag try ¥', xal 5. Jamas 50 years and 1 month. 
pave a’. 
of. "Acoig tm BY, xal 6. Assis 49 years and 2 months. 
wivas B. 
EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 
a’. TéSpwoig &rq xe, xal 1. Tethmosis ‘£5 years and 4 


pias ¥. months. 

BY. XéBpwv exy ey’. 2. Chebron 13 years. 

y» "Aperapis Exq x, xal 8. Amenophis 20 years and 7 
pivas C. months. 

UW. *Aueros ery xa, xal 4. Amesses 21 years and 9 months. 
pivas Y. 

. Mippnc ey iB, xal 5. Mephres 12 years and 9 
wavas Y. months. 


* The various readings to this'catalogue are given infra. See Manetho on 
the Shepherd Kings. 


JOSEPHUS ON THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


ot. Mnppapovtocig ery 
xe’, nal para 4. 

U. Opsors try Y, nai 
Mires 9 

aq "Apéredis ery X', xa 
Mavas @ 

SH. "Ops ern Ac’, xad pa- 
vas ¢. 

t. "Axeyxgas ry if’, xal 
ive a. 

wal. PéYerig ern 2. 

iB. *Axenciens em 68, 
nal pias el. 

vy’. "Axeyyoipns B. Erm 08", 
wal pijras 

8’. “Appaig ern ¥, xal 
Miva al. 

es Papécons trog a’ xat 
Miva 8. 

ts. "Appéoons Meappad 
ery Est, nai pias 

©. *Apbrapig Erm 1, xed 
pivas of. 

ys TéIuoig xual Papéo- 
ons*. 

Téepwcrg yap Fy Bao 
Aeds re dEveray (ol woineves), 
"Awd 82 tovrav perabd ray 
Baridéew var’ adtiy dors 
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6. Mephramuthosis 25 years and 


10 months. 
7. Thmosis 9 years and 8 months. 


8. Amenophis 30 years and 10 
months. 
9. Orus 36 years and 5 months. 


10. Acenchres 12 years and 1 
month. 

11. Rathotis 9 years. 

12. Acencheres 12 years and 5 
months. 

18. Acencheres II. 12 years and 
3 months. 

14. Armais 4 years and 1 month. 


15. Ramesses 1 year and 4 months. 


16. Armesses the son of Miam- 
mus 66 years and 2 months. 

17. Amenophis 19 years and 6 
months. 

18. Sethosis and Ramesses. 

Jos. contr. Ap. I. 15. 

Tethmosis was king when the shep- 
herds went out of Egypt. From these 
(the shepherd) kings there intervenes 
a period of 393+ years to the two bro- 


* Qy. Si9ws $ xa) Pauéoons, who is Ramesses. 
+ The sum of the 17 kings of the 18th dynasty amounts only to 333 
years. The reading 393 is however confirmed by the extracts in the following 


page. 


Tam indebted to Mr. Cullimore for the observation that the deficiency 


of 60 years occurs in the 7th and 11th reigns which ought to have been each 39 
years. This correction, which may be found in some of the other lists, makes 
the Canon completely harmonize with the Hieroglyphic dates. 


f 
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Tpraxioia tvernxorratpla ery, 
pexps tiv bio dderpiy LéSw 
xalEppalou, dy tiv per Sédov 
Alyurtoy tov 88 “Epuaioy Ad~ 
vary petompacDvel dnow. 
“Ov exBardy § Terug eBaci- 
Aevorey Ery v3. Kal per’ dv- 
ty & mperBirepes tiv liv 
ab rod Péyang 


JOSEPHUS ON THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


thers Sethos and Hermeus of whom 
he says Sethos was called Aegyptus, 
and Hermezus Danaus. Sethos after 
he had expelled Hermzus reigned 59 
years. After him his eldest son Ramp- 
ses reigned 66 years.—Jos. contr, 
Ap. I, 26. 


In the 16th chapter Josephus has the following— 


Ajday b€ dotiy dx tay elpy- 
Bévey ery Tov ypiveu cUAro- 
yirBérrog Gri of xaAotpeves 
moipnéves, yuérepos BE mptyover, 
tpuri nad dverixovra xal Tpie- 
xocloss xpiobey Exeew, ex THE 
Alytxrw duadhayérres, THy 
xopay tatyty degxncay, 
Aavaiy cig “Apyog acpixer Oat. 


It is manifest from a computation 
of the above-mentioned years, that 
the Shepherds (our ancestors) were 
driven out from Egypt, and left that 
country three hundred and ninety- 
three years previous to the departure 
of Danaus to Argos. 


And in the 2d chapter of the second book :— 


MaveBds ev yhp nate Thy 
Tebpbcws Pacidelay axgdda~ 
yival now Uf Alytrroy rods 
"Iovdaloug, mpd arity tpiano~ 
clov everquovratpidy tHe ele 
“Apyos Mavast vyis. Avel= 
paxog 82 xard Béxxopy tor 
Baoidta, rourders «pd eriy 
yrlev deraxocluy. Mero 
Be nal Grrr Tuts dg adroig 
Edoker. ‘ORE ye mdvrev mors 
rates Anloy dplearo ray tlo~ 
Bev dxpiPas nar& thy ePdsuny 
"Orvpmidda, ual tatryg Ero¢ 
civas mpitov, &v @ nos Kap- 
yndive Dolvines Exticay. 


Manetho says that the Jews (i. e. 
the Shepherds) left Egypt in the 
reign of Tethmosis three hundred 
and ninety-three years before the 
flight of Danaus to Argos. Liysi- 
machus that it was in the reign of 
Bocchoris, i, e. one thousand seven 
hundred years before. Molo and 
some others place it as seems good 
to them. But Apion the most cor- 
rect (ironically) of all, fixes it de- 
cidedly at the first year of the seventh 
Olympiad in which he says the Phoe- 
nicians founded Carthage. 


CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT: 


FROM SYNCELLUS. 


AIPYIITOYT tis séda: Me- Canon of the kings of Egypt for- 


paias Bacihéwy ern. merly called Mestrea.- 

a.’ Meotpaty * 6 xa} My- 1. Mestraim who is Menes: he 
ms t try re’. reigned 35 years. 

BY. Koupétng t ery by. 2. Curodes 65 years. 

yy’. "Aplorapyos erm 2B. 8. Aristarchus 34 years. 

&. Sedo ety Ass 4. Spanius 36 years. 


€. o's “Avenvypacpay tery 5. 6. Anonymous 72 years. 
of’, 


0. 'O Edpanis§ xy’. 7. Serapis 23 years. 

a. Lecdyywors ery pO". 8. Sesonchosis 49 years. 
Y. "Aperéung Ery x2. 9. Amenemes 29 years. 
¢. “Apacs || Em f. 10. Amasis 2 years. 

ta’. "AnerépSpng Erm wy’. 11. Acesephthres 13 years. 
6B. “Aryxopede J try Y. 12. Anchoreus 9 years. 

wy. "Apputoig®* Exy B. 13. Armiyses 4 years. 

B', Xapols ery sf’. $F 14. Chamois 12 years, 

. Miapors th ty 15. Miamous 14 years. 

is’. “Apeojois ery Ed. 16. Amesesis 65 years, 

* Mnorpaiu Sc. + Mins Go. Sc. 
T Keupo63ys Go.—Koi8pous Sc. § cicigonis B. 
|| Auwoss Go.m. Sc, J Axoprds Go,.—Ayweeds Se. 
*® Aunons Sc. tt xs". Sc. . 


It Apsclons irn En’ is substituted by Go. Sc. and A. for the 15th, while the 
16th is left vacant, 14 years being assigned for the period of the reign. 
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i. Otons * Erg’. 
sq. ‘Payeohs Erm x. 
1. “Paperoouerns T ery 


se’ 


x's Odoundpns t Er Aa’. | 


xa’. ‘Papecoyoews § ery 


xf’. “Paperoapéve || ery 

xy. ‘Paperoy J "lovPac- 
oF erm AY. 

x0. “Paperoy Oddsppov** 
éry x. 

ne. Keyyapes tt ern TT 

Totrw o@ tt tre: ret 
xe! Pacideboartes Koyydpens 
wig Alytarov és) tig is’ bv- 
vaotelas rod Kuvinod Aeyopevov 
xtxrov waph TH Mavedp, dod 
ToD mpdrov Bacidtws xal ol- 
xiotod Mearpaty §§ rip Al-' 
qleren, shaptiveas fey Y, 
Bacsréww xe’. 

xs’. Lsaleys try. api- 
tos tov Tag IC. Buvaorelas 
mapa Mavedg. 

x0. Baluy ery pd’. 

x7. "Awaypas Eryn Ag’. 

xy, “Acboxpig em §a’. 

N. TéSwe ery y'. 


* Oven Go. Sc. 


1 Womden Bi—eOuoipkpns Go. 


SYNCELLUS’ CANON 


17. Uses 50 years. 
18. Rhameses 29 years. 
19. Rhamessomenes 15 years. 


20. Usimares 31 years. 
21. Rhamesseseos 23 years. 


. Rhamessameno 19 years. 
23. Rhamesse Jubasse 39 years. 


24. Rhamesse the son of Vaphris 
29 years. 

25. Concharis 5 years. 

In the 5th year of Concharis, the 
25th king of Egypt of the 16th dy- 
nasty, which is called by Manetho 
the Cynic Cycle, was completed in 
25 reigns a period of 700 years from 
Mestraim the first native king of 


Egypt. 


26. Silites 19 years, the first of the 
6 kings of the 17th dynasty accord- 
ing to Manetho. 

27. Beon 44 years. 

28. Apachnas 36 years. 

29. Aphophis 61 years. 

30. Sethos 50 years. 


t papecouends B. 
§ Payachows Sc. 


|| Papparcaperdig Sc.—Pausoceuinw Go. 
| pappacent wBacn B.—Paueccy rod Banta Go. 


** Pansconbapeos Sc. 
tt s. Go. m. 


tt xéyxagns B.—Kéyyapos Sc. 
§§ Mecrpiy Go. 
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Aa’. Kiprag* rq xd. 31. Certos 29 years according to 
xar& "Idoqmmey, xar& 8 tv Josephus, but according to Manetho 
MaxedS Ery po. 44, : 

Me. *Acyd t Erm x 82. Asethi 20 years. 

Otros, mporédtyxe tay en- He added the 5 intercalary days to 
avriv rag emayoyevac,xat the year: and under him the Egyp- 
en) adrot, 3s pacw, éxpnud- tian year which had previously been 
river rhe’ jpepity, 6 Alyueria- reckoned 360 days only was increased 
xg daurds th’ pdroy jyepy to 365. Under him also the calf was 
mp rovrou perpoverss, "Ex? deified and called Apis. 
aires & pboxos Seowvinrels 


*Amis &xAqIy. 
e FROM SYNCELLUS AND EUSEBIUS. 
SYNCEL, EUSEB. § ARMEN.{ HIERON. 
dy’. “Apacs dxad TES p.0~ 1. Amosis ann. xxv. 
aus ery xs’.§ 
“Auaois xs". ; Amosis xxv. 
AY. XeBpdy ery ey’. ut. Chebron ann. xu. 
XePpdv ey’. Chebron xu. 
Ad. *Apeucpic || ery sel. u1. Amenophes xx1. 
"Apueucpiis 1’. Amenophis xxt. 
As’. "Aperoge try ia’. 1v. Memphres xu. 
"Auerongs sa’. Mephres xu. 
© Kigros Go. t deo%3 B. 


t In the Armenian Canon of Eusebius, a Theban dynasty, which he calls 
the 16th, is placed as the first, to which is assigned a period of 190 years. This 
is followed by the 17th dynasty of the Shepherds which lasts 103 years. No 
names are given in either. The first part of Hieronymus’ old Latin version of 
Eusebius is lost. The lists therefore both of the Armenian Canon and of Hiero- 
nymwus’ version commence with this the 18th dynasty of Diospolites. The names 
of the 32 kings given above, are merely those of Syncellus in the Greek 
opposite. 

§ x8’ Go. ll Auégns Go, Sc.—épsudls B. 
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SYNCEL. EU. SC. 

AL. MiopparypodSacis ery is! 

Misgpaypovbwors ss’. 

Ay. Micpphs ey xy 

Misgpys E77 x7’. 
AWW. Tottpwoig ery AD, 
TovOumoss x8". 
ple "AperdpSig Exy a0". 
*Aperipiis 23. 

Otros § "AperpSic® eos 
5 Mépswy elves vopitsnerog xa) 
Preyytperg Aldo. 

ABlores dd "Ivdod wera 
pov dvarrdyres pig tH Ai- 
youty gxncay. 

pal. *Qpos wn’. 

Eodwpos 4's 

HB’. *Arcercephs xe» 

AXEDXEPTS KE» 

[ys *AXuple 0X. 

Adupls x. 
pd. Xerxes xs". 
Keryeps xs. 

pe. “Axeppist tm a. 4 

xal 2’. 


Axepis 1. 


bs’s "Apuaios 6 xal Aa- 
vad, a) y. 

Appats 2. 

pC. “Paperoyc 6 xai Ai- 
qonrost Ey. 

Papeoore 7’. 


© d&uusvogS)s B. 


SYNCELLLUS’ AND EUSEBIUS’ 


ARMEN. HIERON. 
v. Mispharmuthosis xtv1. 
Misphragmuthosis xxv1. 


vi. Tuthmosis 1x. 
Tuthmosis 1x. 
vu. Amenophthis xxx1. 
Amenophis xxx1. 
Hic ille Amenophthis est, qui 


Memnon ipse creditus fuit, lapis lo- 
quax. 


vin. Orus xxxviL 
Orus xxxvull. 
rx. Achencheres xu. 
Achencherres xu. 
x. Athoris 1x. 
Achoris vi. 
x1. Chencheres xvi. 
Chencherres xv. 
xu. Acheres vit. 


Acherres vu. 


xu. Cheres xv. Cherres xv. 


’ xy. Armais qui et Danaus v. 


Armais y. 
xv. Aegyptus LxvilL. 


Remesses Lxviit. 


xvi. Menophis Menophes xt. 


+ Axepis Go.—The four above are given in both the Greek catalogues as 


Ethiopians. 


} Alybrrios Go. 
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SYNCEL. EU. Sc. ARMEN. HIERON. 
XIX DYNASTIA. 
1. Sethosis Sethos ty. 
1. Rampses Ramses Lxvi. 
py’. “Apévapic® try »!. ur. Amenophis xz. 
Apérwpig 7. Amenophtes xt. 


iv. Amenemes xxv. 
Ammenemes xxvI. 
pS. Codwpic st. y. Thuoris vu. 

Govapig if. Thuoris vi. 
Thuoris Aegyptiorum rex ab Ho- 
mero Polybus vocatur maritus Al- 

candre. De eo meminit in Odyssea. 

XX DYNASTIAT ANNIS CLXXVIII. 


¥. Needs 13’. 50. Nechepsos 19 years. 
Nexeas 4. 
ya’, Vdppovdig vy’. 51. Psammuthis 13. 
Wdppovris v. 
WB's! 5.5: i830 Fe 52. se oe a 
vy’. Kijpros t ts’. 58. Certus 16. 
Kijprog sf’. 
'. “Papas pel. 54. Rhampsis 45. 
Pdperlig pre’. 


vel. "Auevoys 6 xal "Auue- 55, Amenses who is Ammenemes 
véung § xs. 26. 


Apupdyons xs". 
ys". "Oxupes 18°. 56. Ochyras 14. 
Oxupeds s. 
XXI DYNASTIA TANITARUM. 
20. "Aperdiic || x0’. 1. Amendis xxv1. 
Ayuediig xo’. Semendis xxv1. 


® dperdgne A—Apuerog)s Go. 

+ Neither of the Latin versions give the names of the 20th dynasty. The 
names substituted above are merely translations of the Greek of Syncellus 
opposite. 

t Kferws Din. § Apetuns Go.—toperduns A. || Anadis Go. A. 
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SYNCEL. EU. 8C. 
y+ Govupig* ery ye 
Covupis »’. 

Otrds dori & map’ ‘Onipy 
T1éAvBos T "AAndvdpas f donp 
dy "Obvacele peptuoves. 

y!', “ASW 6 xal Bovea- 
woe ery wy. "Ed! ob cerouol 
xard thy Alyurrey eyévorro, 
pydémw yeyorires dy ait mpd 
rovrov. 

Adadig & xa) ovorwpos x7). 

E'. Kernévyg 09.! 
Kenervng AX. 
ga’. Overrédns § ern. we. 
Ovewvédns ay’. 

EB’. Loveaxelu|| ern ad’. 

Yoveanele AiBuag xa} Ai- 
Slomas xal Tpwyrodtras wap- 
OhaPe mpd the “Tepoveadyjp. 

Yovoraxels rd. 
by’. Voverog xe’. 
Levnpovepog xe’. 
. Nedéxepns s’- 
Neexépns s+ 
Be "Anpodpucl] ¥. 
Apperiigus %. 

Es". Salen i’. 

Sabeys wt’. 


EG. Yudyns Y. 
Vidya Y. 


© § Sedwpns A. B. 
I GAxardpos A. B. 


|| Zevecaxs)u Go. 


ABMEN. HIERON. 


‘1, Pseusenes x.t. 


Pseusennes XtI. 

11. Ammenophis 1x. 
Amenophthis rx. 

1v. Nephercheres rv. 
Nepherchenes tv. 


y. Osochor v1. 
Osochor v1. 


vi. Psinaches 1x. 
Spinaches 1x. 


+ Tordfous Vulg. 
§ oddrregis B. 
{ Apuodgus Go. 
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SYNC§EL. EO. sc. 


Ey’. MerouBdorys try po’. 
TlerovBdorys po. 
EY. "OcdpSun Y. 
OodpSur ¥. 
o. Wappos v’. 
Warps s'. 


oa’. Kéyyapis xa’. 
Kéeyxapis xa’. 
of. "OodpSwr ie. 
Oc dpSuv se’. 
oy. Taxaragis® wy’. 
Taxedigs vy’ 


®. Bhowpct pet 
Béxwpis po. 
Béxywpis§ Alyverioig evo- 
wSérer, ag? ob nbs dprle 
péeykacrbas. 


ce!, SaPbdnuv Alblnp || try 
e. 


LaPdnuw sf. 
Obrog thy Béxxwpiy alyudaw- 


te daBdy Yarra exaveer. 
os’. ZePiiguy sf’. 
LePinav 68’. 
o. Tapdnne x’, 
Tapdyns x’. 


* Taxshégng Go.—raxshiopns A. 
§ Béxywons B. 


tu B. 


ARMEN. 
vu. Psusennes xxxv. 
Psusennes xxxv. 
XXII DYNASTIA BUBASTARUM. 
1. Sesonchusis xx1. 
Sesonchosis xx. 
ul. Osorthon xv. 


HIERON. 


Osorthon xv. 
ur. Tachelotis xu1. 
Tacellothis x11. 
XXIII DYNASTIA TANITARUM. 
1. Petubastis xxv. 
Petubastes xxv. 
11. Osorthon rx. 
Osorthon 1x. 
111. Psammus x. 
Psammus x. 
XXIV DYNASTIA. 
1. Bocchoris xttv. 
Bocchoris Saites xtv1. 


XXV DYNASTIA AETHIOPUM. 
1. Sabacon Aethiops xu. 


Sabacon xu. 
1. Sebichus xn. 

Sevichus x1. 
m. Tarachus xx. 

Taracos xx. 


+ Béxyagis A—Béxyopns B. 
|] aidfonp B. 


U 


JAB - 


SYNCEL. EU. SC. 


on’. "Auads ery dy 


Appats Ay’. 
oD’. Trepwddns xv’ 
Lrepidris xv. 
a. Nexebic® a. 
« Nexepas sy’. 
ma’. Neyad x. 
NexaaP 7). 


mB’. Vauparixes t 2. 
Vapplrinos st! 
wy’. Neyad f' bapad 9. 
Neyaaf f.. . 
8, Vdppovdis $ Erepoc 6 
xad Wapparixes § i. 
Vappovrys iv’. 


me’. Ovadpis AB. 
Oddepns 2%. 
as. “Auwoig ¥. 
Apacis ». 


“Eos tovrov 4 tiv Alyvr- 
tlav Bagihela Biaprécaca ey 
Bwacrelag 1, Pacidedos B€ 
aS’, €tec1, Bora’ to KauSe- 
cou xatypédy éxi tod me’ 
Baciredoartos tig Meotpalag 


© Naxnlis Go. 


SYNCELLUS’ AND EUSEBIUS’ 


ARMEN. HIERON, 
XXVI DYNASTIA SAITARUM. 
1. Ammeres Aethiops x11. 
Ammerres Aethiops x1. 
. Stephinatis vi. 
Stephinatis vir. 
Nechepsus v1. 


~ 
- 


il. 
Nechepsos vi. 
tv. Nechao vin. 
Nechao vin. 
y. Psammedichus xiv. 
Psammitichus xtrv. 


vi. Nechao v1. 


Nechao secundus v1. 
Psammuthes alter qui et 
Psammetichus xvi. 

Psammitichus alter qui et 
Psammus x11. 
vit. Vaphres xxv. 


Vu. 


Vaphres xxx. 
1x. Amosis Xiu. 
Amasis xi. 

xxvi. Aegyptiorum dynastia Per- 
se. Obtinet quippe Aegyptum sexto 
regni sui anno (quinto) Cambyses ; 
efficiuntur autem usque ad Darium 
Xerxis filium ann. cxxrv. (cx1.) 

The kingdom of Egypt after hav- 
ing continued 2211 years through a 
series of 10 dynasties and 86 kings, 
was subdued by Cambyses in the 
reign of Amosis the 86th king from 
Mestraim, who is the same as Menes, 


t Yapplrryos Go.—paapplrryos A.—paulraryos B. 


T Veppoudns A.—panoudts B. 


§ Yaupirinds Vulg.—payerixds B. 
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SYNCEL. 
ru Alylerw sbpas “Ape 
cen, aed TO =pdrev aitay 
Mectpaty rit xa) Myvéwg. . . 
ve eeeeee “Epese 369 Al- 
yortog bed Wédprag eri tue 
Aapelv tov Hépkou. “Eotw 
ay xf Bwacrela, xn Fy 
Méras expdrycay amd € 
Erovg Kau Sdoov. 

0. Kapuons try 7. 

my. Mdryos &BeApol ovo 
Mivas &. 

sy. Aapeiog 
try Act. 

Y. Sépbns een x’ 

hal. “AprdBaves pijvas %. 

5B’. “Aprakdpins try pa’. 
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be. Aapeiog & NéSog Evy 
a. 
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Bevrepp Exes NéSou Adpesov. 
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ARMEN. HIERON. 
of that part of Egypt which is called 
the Mestraean region. . .. . Egypt 


remained under the dominion of the 
Persians till the time of Darius the 
son of Xerxes. The 27th dynasty 
therefore is that during which the 
Persians held Egypt in subjection 
from the 5th year of Cambyses. 


87. Cambyses 3 years.* 

88. The Magi two brothers 7 
months. 

89. Darius the son of Hystaspes 
36 years. 

90. Xerxes 20+ years. 

91, Artebanus 7 months. 

92. Artaxerxes 40 years. 

“98. Xerxes II. 2 months. 

94, Sogdianus 7 months. 

95. Darius Nothus 21 years. 


Egypt revolted from Persia in the 
second year of Darius Nothus. 
XXVIII DYNASTIA. { 
't. Amurteus Saites vi. 


Amurteus Saites vi. 
XXIX DYNASTIA MENDESIORUM. 
u. Ephirites v1. 
1. Nepherites v1. 


* Eu, Ar. allows only 2 years to Cambyses, reckoning the 7 months of the 


Magi as one year. 
+ 21 Eu. Ar. omits. 


Hieron. gives him four, omitting the Magi in the Canon, 


} The Armenian reckons this and the two following as the 28th dynasty. 


Hieronymus divides them. 
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SYNCEL. EU. SC. 
Saf. “Axwpis Erm 07s 
Axwpis #7. 
53. Wdppoudis B’. 
Wappovdis f'. 
Pe oe oe pivag™ ¥. 
Mya Exy ¥. 


pa’. NexravéPng 7. 
Nexravéng 9. 
PB. NexrdveBog B', ery 
1. 


Téws B’. 

ey - Tews Bp’ . 
NexravéBug +7). 

pe’ "Oxxos B 
"Oyps Ut. 


pe’. “Aporis “Oxxou dberspds 
3. 
Apovis 3. 
ps’ Aapeiog 5". 


SYNCELLUS AND EUSEBIUS’ CANONS, &c. 


ARMEN. 
m1. Achoris x1. 


HIERON. 


u. Achoris xu. 
1v. Psammuthes 1. 
11. Psammuthis 1. 
v. Nepherites menses rv. 
tv. Nepherites menses rv. 
XXX DYNASTIA SEBENNITARUM. 
vi. Nectanebus xvi. 
1. Nectanebis xvin. 
vu. Teos 1. 


u. Teos 11, 
vi. Nectanebus xvi. 
m1. Nectanebos xv. 
XXXI DYNASTIA PERSARUM, 
1. Ochus 1x. 
Ochus x. 
ux. Arses Ochi 11. 


Arses Ochi tv. 
ui. Darius v1. 
Darius Arsami v1. 


* Din.—Vulg. Mnvas.—Sc. in the Canon at the end gives it Mo2is irog a.” 


+ on. Sc. can. 


CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT: 


FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 


MT@OAOLOTSI® atray tives 
73 pty apiiter Gpkas rie Al- 
laren Seeds re xa) Fpwas ery 
Ppaxd Aelbworra rity puplaw 
xal dxranioyAlav, xad Sed 
tcxaroy Bacikeoas toy" Ios 
Rog "Oper. “Ta* dvSpdrma BE 
viv xbpar BeBe dteSai pa~ 
oly cmd pupicbeg try Bpaxd 
Adworra tiv wevranioyAley, 
pbegs Tis Exaroorig xa) dyBoy- 
xorris "Orvpmiddog. x20? Fy 
fuels pdy mapeBddopey elg Al 
qyortoy, eBacireve BE Irove~ 
pales, & wees Audra xpmua~ 
aiken. 

Totray 8 7a pty adeiord 
naraoneiy Tip phy eyxwploug 
Bawireis, ddlya be AlSiomas 
xa) Tépoas xal Maxebdvag. 


Aidionag piv oty apbas 


Some of them fable that the Gods 
and Heroes first reigned in Egypt 
during a period little less than eighteen 
thousand years ; and that the last of 
the gods who reigned was Horus 
the son of Isis. They also relate 
that the kingdom was governed by 
men during a series of nearly fifteen 
thousand years to the hundred and 
eightieth Olympiad in which we have 
visited Egypt which was during the 
reign of Ptolemy who bears the title 
of the younger Dionysus. 


The kings of Egypt were for the 
most part natives of the country, but 
the Ethiopians, Persians and Mace- 
donians acquired the empire for some 
short periods. 

There reigned altogether four 
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téocapas bv xara to etic, 
GMX ee Biacripatos, ery 
ra maven Bpayy Aelmovra tiv 
€ xal tpidxorra, 

Tléprag 8 = Hyfeacbas 
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Grdus xatactpepauévou 7d 
eOvoc, wévre mpdg Toig éxatdy 
xal tpidxovra trea, civ raig 
viv Alyatioy amortdceow, 
as eworjoayto, cpépery ov duvd- 
pero Thy tpaxylryres THs emo= 
taclas, «ad thy els tods ey- 
xwploug Oéoug dreBeray, 

"Eoydrovg 8 Maxedévas 
Gpkat, xa) robg dao” Maxeds~ 
voy € rn apis roig tiaxocioic, 
wal €PBournorra. 

Tots 88 Aosmorg  xpevors 
auavrac biaredtoai Parired- 
ovrag Tie xopag eyxmploug* 
Gvipag pty EPBournovra pds 
Toig TetpaKociois, yuvaixas BE 
mevre. 

Mer& rods Seoig toiny 
mpitov, pari Pacidedoas 776 
Alytrva Myvay. 

"ERGs 82 apbas Aéyerau rob 
mpocipnucvon Paridéwg rods 
Gmoydvous Bio mpde tolg wevty- 
Kove Tobe amavtas, ery whelwo 
Toy yidlwv xal terpaxoriay.* 


Bovicspis. 


DIODORUS SICULUS' CANON 


Ethiopians, not successively but at 
intervals, the length of whose reigns 
collectively occupied a period of nearly 
thirty-six years. 

The Persians, under the command 
of Cambyses their king, subdued 
the nation by force of arms. They 
occupied the throne during a hun- 
dred and thirty-five years, inclusive 
of the insurrections, which the Egyp- 
tians, unable to put up with the seve- 
rity of their domination, and their 
impiety towards the gods of the 
country, made from time to time. 

Lastly reigned the Macedonians, 
and their successors, two hundred 
and seventy-six years. 


All the rest of the time was filled 
up with native princes, that is to say, 
four hundred and seventy kings and 


- five queens. 


After the gods, Menas was the 
first king of the Egyptians. 


After him it is said that two of the 
descendants of the before-mentioned 
king reigned, and they were suc- 
ceeded by fifty who altogether reigned 
during a period of more than one 
thousand four hundred years. 

Busiris. 


* Titraghxorta m. 


FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 


Ka} tay rotrov wdduy éx- 
yirww curd, ty TeAevTaloy®™ 
Spbrvonoy tra te mpdry, 
pach xticas thy bmd udy Al- 
yeti xadovpéryy Aide moray 
bed be tay “EXAyjvev OyPas. 

Tiv rotrou rou PariAéug 
dmoyivay Syoog & aad tod 
matpos mporayopevbele Otxxo- 
pele Extice, mA Méuduy 
exipavertdty tay xat’ Al- 
‘yurtoy. 

Adbexa yevead Bacihéwy. 

Mupin® "Exdow be tH¢ 1d- 
cw Alarny dpube. 

“Extra yereal Paciheww. 

Leclwcw, gaciv, exupa- 
vertarag xai peyloras Tv 
mpos aurod rage emiredé- 
cecSas xa mpdferc. Ely pay 
thy Eputay Sddaccay anto~ 
Teike ordhey vey Ttetpa~ 
xorlay, wal Tag Te wROOUE TAG 
és toig thwoig KaTExTHT ATO, 
xal ri qeeipou ta wapk Id- 
array Mépy xatertphparo, 
péype Tig "Iebingg. Adrdg 
pend vig Rondens well sip 
wopelay womnodpmercs, KaTer- 
tphparo ndowy tH "Aziuy. 
nel ray Pdyyyy worapdy beBy, 
veal thy Todindy eaGade xdcay 
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Then eight of his descendants, of 
whom the last,* who bore the same 
name with the first, founded the city 
which by the Egyptians is called the 
city of the Sun or Diospolis, but by 
the Greeks Thebes. 

The eighth of the descendants of 
this king, who bore the sirname of 
his father Uchoreus built the city of 
Memphis, the most celebrated of all 
the cities of Egypt. 


Twelve generations of kings. 

Myris, who dug the lake above 
the city of Memphis. 

Seven generations of kings. 

Sesodsis, whose exploits were the 
most renowned of all the kings be- 
fore him, He fitted out a fleet of 
four hundred ships upon the Red 
Sea; and subdued all the islands, 
and all the. parts of the continent 
bordering upon the sea as far as the 
Indies. And he marched with a 
mighty army by land, and reduced 
all Asia. And he passed over the 
Ganges and conquered all the Indies 
even to the ocean, and all the na- 
tions of the Scythians, and most of 
the islands of the Cyclades. He 
then invaded Europe and overran 
all Thrace: and Thrace he made 


® Diodorus-does not here mention the name of this king, but describes the 


magnificence of Thebes, and the sepulchre of Osymandyas. Scaliger confounds 
him with Uchoreus. Others suppose him to have been a second Busiris. 
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Sug dxeaved, xad re tay Exv- 
Sév Ry, nal roy Kuvdddey 
viowy tag adeloras. AiaBdee 
& ele thy Evpaayy, nal Be- 
Eide dacay ryv Opdxyy, xa} 
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dy tH Opaxy, oryAas xarer~ 
xedacer dy moddoig téx0ig tity 
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spidxorra wépy Biddy, & xam 
Dobow Alytwrios Nowsds, exé- 
orycey dzacs Noudpyas. eri 
Be rela mpde trig 7, a 
Bacihevoag ex mpoaspdreng 
Ediume xiv lov. trodunbrray 
abtiy tiv duudray. 

Zecbwois Bedrepes 3 rob 
pocipandror vide, 

Moana) Bacinels perc rov- 
ro. 
“Apacis, 3 xataxpatybels 
ans "Axticdvou AiGlomos, 

*Axtiodyns Albin. 

Métng Alytrriog, 6 xal 
Mdjjec. Técpor 88 adrg nara- 
cxevace iv droualdueroy 
AaBipbor. 

*Avapyla mévre yereiy. 

Kérva,® § xai [Tpwrevs. 

“Pepepic. 

"Ext budébavto thy dp- 
xy Pacidels apyol. ovdey ad- 
riay Epyov olde apacbig loropiag 


OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


boundary of his military excursion. 
And he set up pillars in Thrace and 
in many other places, commemorating 
his conquests. He also divided Egypt 
into thirty parts, which the Egyptians 
call nomes, and appointed nomarchs 
over each. And after a reign of 33 
years he destroyed himself on account 
of the failure of his eyesight. 


Sesoésis the second ; the son of the 
preceding. 
Many kings succeeded him. 


Amasis, who was conquered by 
Actisanes the Ethiopian. 

Actisanes the Ethiopian. 

Mendes an Egyptian, who is the 
same as Marrhus. He constructed 
the building which is called the La- 
byrinth as a tomb for himself. 

An interregnum for 5 generations. 

Cetna,* who is Proteus. 

Rhemphis. 

Seven insignificant kings reigned 
of whom no work or deed worthy of 
history is handed down except of one 


* Kérns Cetes. Marg. 


FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 


abla napatQerai, xAyy bvds 
Neidéwc* dep’ ob oun Paives toy 
morapdy svoudo ta: Nei doy 73 
mporo xaAovjneroy Alryurroy. 

“Orbos B8 Bacireis ryerd- 
ports XéuBne® § Mempirns, 
pte wey ty tertyerta, xa~ 
racxedlace BR tip peylory 
ridy tpidy TupaplBuv. 

Tedevrizayros 8 rot Raci~ 
héwg Tobrov Bedearo Thy ap~ 
xy & ddedpis Keppip, xal 
Hpbex ery bE mpdc roig mev- 
vixovra. “Enos 8 gaciy 
ox abeaddy GA’ uldy mapa~ 
hafeiy wy apygy tropate- 
pevor Xabpiv. 

Munepivos (6 tuts wey Xe- 
pivor dvondLovesy) uldg dy rod 
mojcarros ti» mpotépay Tv- 
papuba, obrog 8 emi Badipreros 
tplryy xatacnevdtey, mpire~ 
pov rehetrycey rep 70 Epyow 
éaaBe currédeiay. 

Tréqpary bos. f 

Bénxopis  copde, Trepax,- 
Sov vids. 

Thoaroig 8° borrepoy xpévoig 
ePaclrevere tH¢ Alytrrov. Sa- 
Pda, 13 pty yirog dv Al- 
Sia. 

"Avapyla én’ én dio. 


Of Bédenee Fyepboes rq sd. 


Waplrinog 6 Zakrys, els 
dy tiv iB! aryepdbrar. 
* Xtumis. Marg. 
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Nileus, from whom the river is. called 
Nilus, having formerly borne the 
name of Egyptus. 


The eighth king was Chembres 
the Memphite. He reigned 50 years 
and built the largest of the three 


Pyramids. 


After his death his brother Ceph- 
ren received the kingdom and reigned 
56 years. Some, however, say it was 
not the brother, but the son of the 
Chembres that succeeded him, and 
that his name was Chabryis. 


Mycerinus, whom others call Che- 
rinus, the son of the founder of the 
former pyramid. He undertook to 
raise a third, but he died before the 
completion of the work. 


Tnephachthus. 

Bocchoris the Wise, the son of 
Tnephachthus. 

After a long time Sabacon reigned 
over Egypt, being by race an 
Ethiopian, 


An interregnum of two years. 

Twelve chiefs 15 years. 

Psammitichus, the Saite: who was 
one of the twelve chiefs. 


+ Tregaylm. Marg. 
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OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


After four generations reigned 
Apries 22 years. He was strangled. 


Amasis. He died after a reign of 
55 years, at the very time that Cam- 
byses, king of the Persians, invaded 
Egypt, in the third year of the 63d 
Olympiad, in which Parmenides the 


Camarinzan was the victor.—Lib. II. 


CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT: 


FROM HERODOTUS. 


TON Miva, tov apiroy Ba- 
cietcarra Alytnrov. 

Mera 88 todrov, xatéAeyov 
ol ipdes ex BUBAo GAnwv Ba- 
cidjay tpinxoclay Te xal tp¥- 
xorra olvipara. dv roratrycs 
BE yere7ios dvpdray, dxtoxal- 
Bexa poy AlSlomes Foray, ply 
88 yur exiywply’ of Be ZrA0, 
Gvbpes Airyimrics” 7H BE yp- 
vand obvopa Fy irs eBaci- 
Revoe, témep TH BaPvdrwyin, 
Niroxpic. 

Tay be Gar, Baciréwv, od 
yep trevor obdenlyy Epyuw ams 


Menes was the first king of Egypt. 


After him, the priests read out of 
a book the names of 330 kings. And 
among these were 18 Ethiopians and 
one woman a native Egyptian: all the 
rest were men and Egyptians: and 
the name of the woman, who reigned 
also over the country of Babylonia, 
was Nitocris. 


Of the other kings nothing re- 
markable is in any way recorded ex- 


FROM HERODOTUS. 
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Tovg Opjinac. 

Depiy 6 red Lerdorpiog. 
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*Papablesroy. 
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cept the last Meris. He dug the 
lake. 


Sesostris. The priests said that 
he first sailed with a fleet of large 
vessels from the Arabian gulph, and 
conquered all the nations bordering 
upon the Red Sea. And that from 
thence he returned to Egypt, and 
with a mighty army he traversed 
the continent (of Asia) subjugating 
every nation that opposed him. From 
Asia he passed over into Europe and 
reduced the Scythians and Thracians. 


Pheron, the son of Sesostris. 

A Memphite, whose name, accord- 
ing to the Greek interpretation, was 
Proteus. 

Rampsinitus. 

After him reigned Cheops, who 
inflicted upon them every kind of 
evil: he overthrew the temples, and 
was the first who put a stop to the 
sacrifices. He founded the pyramid, 
and reigned 50 years. 


Chephren, the brother of Cheops. 
He built a pyramid, and reigned 56 
years. The Egyptians, out ofhatred, | 
decline to name these two kings, but 

x 
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call the pyramids the work of the 
shepherd Philitis, who grazed his 
flocks, at this time, in that coun- 
try. 


Mycerinus, the son of Cheops. 
He also left a pyramid much less 
than that of his father. 


Asychis. 

Anysis, who was blind. In his 
reign the Ethiopians invaded Egypt 
with a mighty army under Sabacos 
their king. 


Sabacos, the Ethiopian, reigned 
50 years. 


Anysis the blind, again. 

Sethos, the priest of Hephestus, 
In his reign Sanacharibus, the king of 
the Arabians and Assyrians, marched 
against Egypt with a vast army. ..... 
And when Sethos and his attendants 
arrived at Pelusium, during the night 
a multitude of rats attacked their ene- 
mies, and gnawed the bowstrings from 
off their bows, and the thongs of their 
spears; so that on the morrow, as 
they fled unarmed, great numbers of 
them were slain. From the first 
king to Sethos the priest of He- 
phestus, are 341 generations of men. 


FROM HERODOTUS. 
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And in all these 11,340* years, they 
say no God has made his appearance 
in the human form. And during this 
time they affirm that the Sun has 
twice risen in parts different from 
what is his customary place, that is 
to say, has twice risen where he now 
sets, and has also twice set where he 
now rises. 


Twelve kings reigned over Egypt, 
divided into twelve parts. 


Psammetichus, one of the twelve, 
reigned 54 years. And in the 29th 
year of his reign he beleagued Azo- 
tus (Ashdod?) a large -city of Syria, 
and took it by siege. 


Necos, the son of Psammetichus, 
reigned 1] years. He was the first who 
undertook to cut the canal through to 
the RedSea. He also marched against 
the Syrians and overcame them in an 
engagement at Magdolus (Migdol?) 


* Herodotus, in the intermediate passage, makes this calculation from the 
341 generations, allowing three generations to a century. 
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Nexws, cx~fardy & May- And after the battle he took Kadytis,* 
Bédrw evienoe’ perce Be tHy (a large city of Syria. 
pany, Kaduri wéduy ris Zu- 
ping Ectoay peycdny circ. 
Wdupig Nex@ ais €& Even. Psammis, the son of Neco, 6 years. 
"Anping 6 Veupuos, mévte Apries, the son of Psammis, 25 
nal eixoos €rea. years. 
“Auacis téroepa xal rec- Amasis, 44 years. 
cepdxovra erea, 
Vappitos 6 ’Audowos Psammenitus, the son of Amasis, 
mais t& pivas. 6 months. 


CANON OF THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 
OF MANETHO: 


FROM THEOPHILUS. 
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ya¢ a ¥. 
B’. XeBpay vy. 2. Chebron .. 18 
y. "Apedpis .. xe 8. Amenophis .. 20 .. 7. 
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é. Mugons .. of. 3. 5. Mephres .. 12 .. 9 
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Fe ToSpdone Y. x. 7. Tuthmoses .. 9 ws &. 
w+ Aaupeopis 2X. ¢. 8. Damphenophis 30 .. 10. 
Se . wet Oe he MB BH 


* This may possibly refer to Jerusalem, of which the modern, and I believe 
the Arabic name, is El Kods, from Kadesh, Holy. 


AND THE EGYPTIAN ERA. 
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Years. Months. 

t'. Totrwy dt Qvydtyp ’. >. 10. Theirdaughter 10 .. 38. 
ia’. "ASwpls® .. if. 7. 11. Athoris .. 12 .. &. 
iB. Xexyéns «. 2%. a. 12. Chencheres SO ww hk 
ty’. TéIag Miappod 13. Sethos Miammu 6 
B. "Appaiog =... 8. 8. 14. Armeys «a &# aww @ 
“«. Lé3ug ie. is 15. Sethos Siar ik 
ts’. "Auevpicg .. 6’. ¢’. 16. Amenophis .. 19 .. 6. 


i. SéSuot nal Pandrons. 


17. Sethus and ‘iliaiaaad. 
p- 246. 


OF THE EARLY KINGS OF EGYPT AND THE 
EGYPTIAN ERA. 


FROM JOSEPHUS. 


TIANTES of tiv Alyverlay 
Bacineig cmd Mivalou rot Méu~ 
gw olxodopyoartos, og erect 
moAroIG Cumporer dyévero TOD 
adeno piv "ABpduov pé- 
Xp Toropiives wherbver driy 


BuedqrvSérov, Dapadves dxdAz- 
Ryeay. 


Att the kings of the Egyptians, from 
Minzus, the founder of Memphis, 
who lived many years before Abra- 
ham our ancestor, to Solomon, ex- 
tending through an interval of more 
than 1800 years, bore the title of 
Pharaohs.—Jos. Ant. lib. VII. c. 6. 


FROM MALALA, 


AIPTMTION 8 ¢Baciece Tue first king of the Egyptians was 
Pharao, of the tribe of Ham, the son 
rot Xd, vied Noe, dapad,é of Noe: he is called also Naracho.— 


mpiirog Bacidebs tis purrs 


xal Napaxd xadotpeves. 


* Mégyepns Al. 


J. Malala, lib. Iii. 


+ @cicaes xa) "Pauécons trys’, Al. 
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FROM SUIDAS. 


HOAIZTOR 6 Beds, xa) xip. 
‘Eppod Pacidetoarros el Al- 
yuater xal Savdvros, “Hpaio~ 
os wapadapBdres thy Pa- 
cidelay, qudpas ayn’ de yerér~ 
bas ery téccapa piyvas C. 
qeepag 1. ote Fberay yap 
cote Abytrrins tnavrods wer- 
Pica Gad rhy meplodey ric 
qupas, enavrdy eAeyoy. 


Hepuestvs, a God: also Fire. After 
the death of Hermes, king of Egypt, 
Hepheesstus obtained possession of the 
empire 1680 days, which is 4 years, 
7 months, and 8 days; for the 
Egyptians in those times were not in 
the habit of measuring time by the 
year, but called the period of the day 
a year.—Suidas v Hephestus. 


FROM DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 


AIPYNITION pay yp Nefrov 
yerécbas naita"Hpaicroy’ by 
pba pirocoplas, 6 Tobs 
mperrisras, lepdas dvat xa) 
mpopyrac. "Amd 88 rovrou ele 
*Anébarpoy sly Maxedéva 
erity clvas pupddas thooapas 
wal | exraucyina sxtaxdcim 
ery EEynorrarpla. dy ole Hrlov 
exrehpeig yeréoOas tpraxoclas 
EBBonnnovrarrpeis, cersyyg d8 
éxtaxorlas tpiaxovradve. 


Tue Egyptians say that Hephestus 
was the son of Nilus, and that he in- 
vented philosophy, of which the fol- 
lowers were called Priests and Pro- 
phets. From him to the time of 
Alexander the Macedonian elapsed 
48863 years, in which occurred 373 
solar eclipses and 832 lunar eclipses. 
—Diog. Laert. Prom. p. 2. 
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FROM DICZARCHUS. 


AIKAIAPXOE 8 & 4 perd 
tov 'Oalpidog xa) “Ieibos "Opa 
Pacihéa got yeytvas Eé- 
cwotpy'® dove ylver as amd 
py Tis Leche tpidos Paridelag 
Méxpt ToU NelAove ty Bp, amd 
tig Neidov Bacirelas pexpe 
7s a "Odupmiddes im was st 
hig vas te adrra spot ery 
BRAs’. Kat vépoug BE Abyes 
Amalapyes airiy reSelxevas, 
prdtiva éxdsleew Thy satpbay 
reg" rovTe yap pero dp- 
so vas treorveblag. Kal 
mparoy be edpyxévas Frnov§ 
eniPalvery GvSpwmov, “Ado 
8 ratra ele "Dp dvapé- 
pours. 


Diczarcuvs, in his first book, says, 
that after Orus, the son of Osiris and 
Isis, reigned Sesostris: and that from 
the reign of Sesostris to that of Nilus 
elapsed a period of 2500 years;+ and 
from the reign of Nilus to the first 
Olympiad 436 years ;{ so that alto- 
gether the number of years amounted 
to 2936. Diczarchus, moreover, 
says, that he established laws that no 
one should leave the profession of 
his fathers: for he believed that such 
a proceeding would be the intro- 
duction of avarice. He was the first 


who discovered the art of riding upon 


horseback. Others, however, at- 
tribute these things to Orus.— Schol. 
in Apoll. Rhod. Arg. Lib. IV. v. 272. 


FROM ARTAPANUS. 


APTATIANOE & qyow by 33 
wept “lovalev, "ABpady te- 
Aeurycartes xa Tod vied at- 
ro MeuspacbevdO, ducing d& 
xai tot Parihéws ray Alyvr- 


© Seobyywois Sc. 


Artapanus, in his work concerning 
the Jews, says, that after the death of 
Abraham and his son, as well as 
Mempsasthenoth, the king of the 
Egyptians, his son Palmanothes as- 


+ Scaliger says, from the reign of Sesonchosis, or Sesostris, to the Olympiads, 


T ums’ 446. Sc. 
was 2560. 


§ Iewor Larch. 
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tla, vy bwarreday wapa- 
Aabely tiv lay adr Maa- 
pardOny. tovtor 88 toig *Iov- 
Balers pavrwe mpoodpéper bas, 
Kal xparoy pix thy Keoody 
alxodounoai, 6, re ex’ abty 
lepiy xabidpteacbas, ra tly 
dy ‘Haswurdse: vaby xata~ 
oxevdcas, Totroy 88 yervioat 
Ouyarépa Mépiw, 5 Xevepy 
Tin xateyyyicas, ray bmep 
Méupw témww Pacidevoei, 
modrods yap tore tH¢ Aiyur- 
rou Pacirede. rtadryy be 
ottipay ixapyovcay twoBa~ 
AécBar tives tov "lovdaley 
madly, rotro 88 Mévooy évo- 
pdcas* bed 8 tiv “EdAjver 
autlv dyBpuhévra Moveaioy 
sporaryoperOjvas* yeverOas be 
ty Mévcov rottey "Oppéwg 
bibdoxahoy. , 


OF THE EARLY KINGS OP EGYPT, 


sumed the crown, and he carried him- 
self with great severity towards the 
Jews. And he compelled them first 
to build Kessa and to construct the 
temple that is therein, and also the 
temple in Heliopolis. He had a 
daughter whose name was Merris, 
who was married to a king named 
Chenephres,® then reigning in Mem- 
phis; for there were at that time 
several kings in Egypt. + And as she 
was barren, she brought up a child of 
the Jews, and named it Moyses: but 
when he arrived at manhood he was 
called, among the Greeks, Muszeus. 
And this is the Moyses who they 
say was the instructor of Orpheus. 





THE b¢ evddbe bianco py~ 
cews map’ Hpi dy roig lepois 
yedppacw txtaucxiNay erav 
apidpds ye yparras, 


FROM PLATO. 


Tue transactions of this our city of 
Sais are recorded in our sacred 
writings during a period of 8000 
years.— Timaus, p. 23. 


* By Eusebius, Clemens, the Paschal Chronicle, and Cedrenus, the name is 
variously written Chenophres, Nechephres, and Cheremon. 

+ Eusebius, also, in the Armenian Chronicle, expresses his opinion, that 
many of the dynasties were contemporary, and not successive. 
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FROM POMPONIUS MELA. 


Ipst vetustissimi (ut predi- 
cant) hominum, trecentos et 
triginta reges ante Amasin, et 
supra tredecim millium an- 
norum etates, certis annali- 
bus referunt: mandatumque 
literis servant, dum gyptii 
sunt, quater cursus suos ver- 
tisse sidera, ac solem bis jam 
occidisse, unde nunc oritur. 


Tue Egyptians, according to 
their own accounts, are the most 
ancient of men, and they reckon 
in their series of annals 330 
kings who reigned above 13,000 
years; and they preserve, in 
written records, the memory of 
the event, that, since the com- 
mencement of the Egyptian race, 
the stars have completed four 
revolutions, and the sun has 
twice set where he now rises. 


FROM HERODOTUS. 


AAAA tis d&pyaids eors Sets ~Tuere is a very ancient God among 
Abyusriocs ‘Hpaxdéng’ dg 8@ the Egyptians who is called Heracles : 
adrol Aéysvos, ered dors éx- and they assert, that from his reign to 
taucyla xal utpiaes“Aua- that of Amasis, 17,000 years have 
aw Pacievcavra, excl re &x elapsed: they reckoned Heracles 
tiv éxrd Seiiy of Budden among the Gods when the number 
Seok dyévrro, tiv ‘Hpaxdkéa was augmented from 8 to 12.—Lib. 


Sa vopifours. II. c. 43. 


FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 


EINAI 8¢ éry paclvaed’Oci- Tuey say that from Osiris and Isis 
pidis nad” Ioidos Ewe tHe "AXe- to the kingdom of Alexander, who 
bdsdpov Bacidelag to xticav- founded the city of Alexandria in 


¥: 
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tos ty Alytery thy exdwpor 
aires wéhw, wAclo tov pu- 


plow. ds 8 Evsos ypdepoves, Boa» 
xb Aclxovra tay Bicpupioy nat 


TpoxsAloy. 


OF THE EARLY KINGS OF EGYPT. 


Egypt, there elapsed a period of more 
than 10,000 years; or as some write, 
of little less than 23,000.—Diod. Sic. 
lib. I. p. 14. 


FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 


OI 88 fepeig toy Alyurtioy 
Tov xpdvoy awd tH¢ “HAlov Ba- 
eislas eve non, pl- 
xp Tig “AdeEdrdpov dia Bd- 
geng cig Thy "Aclay, acly 
imdpyew éray pdhuord mwg 
Biouvpiow nad tpicysAlov. Mu- 
Boroyotios 8¢ nal tiv Ody rods 
pey apyautdrouy Bacidedoas 
ahelo tiv ysAlov wal diaxo- 
cluy exiiv, tobe 86 perayere- 
aorepous oln ehdtrw ty tpia- 
xocloy. *Awlerov 8 Gyros tov 
wAnbousg tay driv, Sxixespodor 
tats héyuv brs 1d maha 
obmw tHe wept toy“ HAsoy xuvy- 
ews dneyracpernc, cue Baive 
nar Tye THe CeARys weplodoy 
Byecbas viv enavrdr, 


Bur the priests of Egypt, summing 
up the time from the reign of the 
Sun to the descent of Alexander upon 
Asia, calculate it to be about 28,000 
years. They pretend, also, in their 
fabulous legends, that the most an- 
cient of the Gods reigned more than 
1200 years; and those that came im- 
mediately after them in succession not 
less than $00. Some of them attempt 
to abate the incredibility of such a 
multitude of years, by asserting, that 
in former times, when the revolution 
of the sun was not accurately ascer- 
tained, the year consisted of one re- 
volution of the moon.—Lib. I. p. 15. 


FROM JOSEPHUS. 


tAubruip yhy Baris 
mpoodels, Yevdis Sona, xal 
did toro xpevey adrod THs Ba- 
cirelag sploas ph ToAunras, 


He makes Amenophis king when 
this event (the second invasion) oc- 
curred, giving him a false name ; and 
upon this account he presimes not 
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xai tos ye ex) tiv Gddwy Ba- to define the length of his reign; 
oihtew dxpiPis te try xpoo- though in mentioning all the other 
ick, tobro xpoodere ti- kings, he accurately gives the time of 
ras wuToroylac, ewiAaSounevog each. Here, however, he invents some 
oxetiy &1 werraxeciog Execs fabulous relation, not remembering 
xal Bexacntad spérepoy loré- that he had already stated, that the 
pixe yeréoSas thy tov Tios- exodus of the shepherds to Jerusa- 
pérwv e€obor ele “IepordAuua. lem took place 518 years before; for 
Tipars yep Fv Pacikets Tethmosis was king when they went 
tre egecay. out.—Jos, Contr. Ap. I. 26. 


CHALDZAN AND EGYPTIAN 
DYNASTIES :* 


FROM BAR-HEBREUS. 


CHALDZAN KINGS. EGYPTIAN KINGS. 
1, Nmrud ee years. 1. Phanuphis .. .. .. 68 years. 
2 Qmbirus .. 85 2. Auphiphanus .. .. 46 
8. Smirus .. .. 72 8. Atanuphus Kusia or 

the Cuszean 

4. Bsarunus Phrthia 4. Pharoun Brsnust .. 35 

or the Parthian 5. Pharoun Karimun .. 4 

6. Pharoun Aphintus .. 32 

5. Arphazd .. 18 7. Pharoun Aurunkus 33 

conquered by 

Bilus the As- 

syrian. 


* I have given these dynasties according to the Syriac orthography, and 
placed them beside each other, as they are synchonized in the chronicle. 

+ The Syriac says this king succeeded Auphiphanus, for which the Trans- 
lator substitutes Atanuphus. 
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ASSYRIAN KINGS. 
. Bilus .. .- 62 years, 8. PharounSmunus ,. 20 years. 
2. Ninus .. «. 52 9. Pharoun Armnis .. 27 
’ 10. Pharndus the Theban 43 
11. Pharoun Phanus 


_ 


8. Smirm .. .. 46 12, Pharoun Aisqus .. 21 
18. Pharoun Susunus .. 44 
4, Zmarus .. 38 14. Pharoun Trqus .. .. 44 
5. Aris .. .- 30 1. Satis the Shepherd .. 19 
2% * 
ge * 


4. Aphphus theShepherd 14 
Mphrus .. .. .. .. 12 
Tumuthus .. .. .. 18 
Amnphathis® .. .. 43 
Pharoun Phsunu. t 


® Amnphathis, in the narrative, is also called Pharoun. The chronicle says 
that his daughter Trmuthisa, called Damris by the Hebrews, the wife of Knaphra, 
was the person who saved Moses. 

+ Drowned in the Red Sea. 


EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS: 
FROM 
THE OBELISKS; 
MANETHO, CHEREMON, LYSIMACHUS, 


AND OTHER WRITERS. 


bintized ty GOOgle 


EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. 


THE OBELISK OF HELIOPOLIS: 


FROM AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 


“Apxny aime tod Notlov Bsep- 
pyreuéra, exes 

STIXO® MPATOS TASE, 
“HAIOE Paste? ‘Papéory. 
Acddpnual cu ave wacay 
ohxoupdny werd yapais Racin 
Ave. “Ov “HAtog qudci, xal 
"AmohAwv, Kpatepic ihady- 
Ong vig “Hpuves, Geoyereres, 
Krlosyg rig olxouserns, “Ov 
“Bios epodxpiner, a Arupang 
*Apews Bawireds "Papéornss 
"Q waco txotéraxta: 9 Yj 
pares Annis xal Odprouy. Ba~ 
oidads “Papéorryg “Hey aig 
alané Bos. 

2TIXOZX AETTEPOR. 

“Anda xpatepis, & to- 
sig ee’ arnbelag owirys 
Biabipcrtos, Thy Aryueror bof- 
dons, xKextypévos, ayAar- 
moyoas “Halov xéduy, xal xri- 
cas Thy Aowyy olxovpérgy. 


SOUTH SIDE. 


The interpretation begins upon the 

southern side. 
VERSE THE FIRST. 

Tue Sun to King Rhamestes. I have 
bestowed upon you to rule graciously 
over all the world. He whom the 
Sun loves is Horus the Brave, the 
Lover of truth, the Son of Heron, 
born of God, the restorer of the world: 
He whom the Sun has chosen, is 
the King Rhamestes, valiant in battle, 
To whom all the earth is subject by 
his might and bravery. Rhamestes 
the King, the immortal offspring of 
the Sun. 


VERSE THE SECOND. 

It is Horus the brave, who is in 
truth appointed the Lord of the Dia- 
dem; Who renders Egypt glorious, 
and possesses it; Who sheds a splen- 
dour over Heliopolis, And regene- 
rates the rest of the world, And ho- 
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xa modutinjoas Tobe ev “HAlou 
mores Geode aripuperovs, “Ov 
“Hass pirei. 
TPITOZ ITIXOZ. 

*AmédAwy xpatepds, “HMov 
wale, exper i “Or “Hag 
mpoexpivey xual “Apne aAxspos 
Rupyoato. OF rh dyabd 
dy maytl Biaueves xaspp- “Ov 
"Aupay ayana, wanpdcas ty 
vady To Dolvinog ayabay, 
"OQ of Geol Cwis xpbvor edapy- 
cavro "AnddAwy xparepds vide 
“Hpwves, Bacideds olxoujse ng 
"Pauéorys, “Og eptdaker Al- 
yyuntor, tabs® ddroeOvere wim 
xjoas, “Ov “Hrsg iret. “D 
wordy xpbvev Surg Bupyoravto 
Geol, Aeomdryg olxoupérne ‘Pa- 
phoryg alow Biog. 


THE OBELISK OF HELIOPOLIS. 


nours the Gods that dwell in Helio- 
polis: Him the Sun loves. 


VERSE THE THIRD. 

Horus the brave, the offspring of 
the Sun, all-glorious; Whom the Sun 
has chosen, and the valiant Ares 
has endowed, His goodness remains 
for ever, Whom Ammon loves, that 
fills with good the temple of the 
Pheenix. To him the Gods have 
granted life: Horus the brave, the 
son of Heron Rhamestes, the King of 
the world, He has protected Egypt 
and subdued her neighbours: Him 
the Sun loves. The Gods have granted 
him great length of life. He is Rha- 
mestes, the Lord of the world, the 
immortal. 


ANOTHER SIDE. 


*"AAAOZ 3TIXOZ AETTEPOR. 


“Hrsg Oade peyas, teond~ 
ang dpaved, Acbbpnual oo Bio 
Anpbenopov. ‘AmohAwy xpa~ 
Tepdes Kv prog Biabypatos, dvel= 
xartes, “Oy dvBpidvrag dvé- 
Onnev dy tHbe 7H Bacirele deo~ 
méryg Aiytetov Kad exdepy- 
gey "HAlov wéduv, ‘Opolag ai 
atrly “His, terwéryy odpa- 
wt, Luverededrycery epyor 
dyatty “Halo sais, Paci 
Acie alawdBiog. 


VERSE THE SECOND. 

I, the Sun, the great God, the sove- 
reign of heaven, Have bestowed upon 
you life without satiety. Horus the 
brave, Lord of the diadem, incom- 
parable, The sovereign of Egypt, that 
has placed the statues of (the gods) 
in this palace, And has beautified 
Heliopolis, In like manner as he has 
honoured the Sun himself, the sove- 
reign of heaven. The offspring of 
the Sun, the King immortal, Has per- 
formed a goodly work. 


* Gron.—ro dAdou vous Vulg. 
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TPITOS STIXO=. 

“Hrwe Seds, Beorxdrys of- 
pari, “Payéory Bacidel be- 
Yipymas 73 xpatos xa) Thy 
xara adyrev dforlar. “Or 
"AnéMay, gidadnays, der- 
wéryg xpdrev, nal “Hopaurros 
i Tay Dedy marhp, wpocxpwey 
Tg Te” Apea. Bacideds rary- 
wap, “Halo sat, xa) dsb 
"Hisou pidod pores. 


A@HAIOTH MPOTO: =TIxOz. 


‘O dg’ “Halu abacus pd- 
yas Teds, evovpdvios, "AwsA- 
daw xparrepic “Hpwves vids, by 
“Hrs yeynce® % of Seok 
ériuncay, & xdons vis Ba~ 
cidevuy, Gy “Hdsog mpoenpiver, 
6 Grxupsog Bid toy “Aven Ba- 
airets, “Ov "Appiiy cpidei. 
Kal 3 sapere evppbas 
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VERSE THE THIRD. 

I, the Sun, the God and Lord of 
Heaven, have bestowed strength and 
power over all things, on King Rha- 
mestes: he, whom Horus, the lover of 
truth, the Lord of the: seasons, and 
Hephestus, the father of the Gods, 
have chosen on account of his valour, 
is the all-gracious King, the offspring 
and beloved of the Sun. 


TOWARDS THE EAST, VERSE THE 
FIRST. 


The great God from Heliopolis, 
celestial, Horus the brave, the son of 
Heron, whom the Sun begot, and 
whom the gods have honoured, he is 
the ruler of all the earth; he whom 
the Sun hath chosen is the king, 
valiant in battle. Him Ammon loves. 
And him the all-glittering has chosen 
his eternal king. 





OF THE SIRIADIC COLUMNS: 


FROM JOSEPHUS. 


OTTO! wdvreg dya%ol pirres 
yy te ip abltiy doraclacto 
xarpuycay damoricarrest 
pnerds adres, ype xal re- 
Devt, Bvexddov xpoomecty- 


Aut these (the sons of Seth) being 
naturally of a good disposition, lived 
happily in the land without aposta- 
tising, and free from any evils what- 
soever: and they studiously turned 


* Gron—jpdéynce Vulg.—Marshall has iyévrnce. 
+ xaroixicartes sidainsrnoee Vulg. 


*y 
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og’ ooplay te ty wept to 
odpana nal thy totrow Bia~ 
xdopnow exerincay. "Txtp 8 
To By Biacpuyeiv ® robs dy- 
Spdmovg to edpyudva, wy BE 
mply elg yisow Seiv pIapy- 
vos" mpoeipyxdros adancpiy 
"Adduev tiv Sra Exec Das, 
aby ev nar" leroy wupds, Tov 
Exepoy 88 xat& Blay xa} wdy- 
Sip t Bares orijrag bdo wor 
nrdpevor, thy wey ex AGRO, 
hy 88 éxépay ex AlSwy, dycpo~ 
Tepaig dveyparpav ta ebpy~ 
pia. BW & xal cup fy rip 
mrawSivay apanc divas bx 
Tis enopBplas, 4 Wim pel- 
vaca napdsxn padely roig 
arSphnog te eyyeypaupeva, 
Bnrcioa nal wry 8 in’ 
avriy dvareDqvas. Méver 2 
Gixps tov devpo nar yay Thy 
Sipidda.t 


® guytir Al. 


OF THE SIRIADIC COLUMNS. 


their attention to the knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies and their con- 
figurations. And lest their science 
should at any time be lost among 
men, and what they had previously 
acquired should perish (inasmuch 
as Adam had acquainted them that 
a universal aphanism, or destruc- 
tion of all things, would take place 
alternately by the force of fire and the 
overwhelming powers of water), they 
erected two columns, the one of brick 
and the other of stone, and engraved 
upon each of them their discoveries; 
so that in case the brick pillar should 
be dissolved by the waters, the stone 
one might survive to teach men the 
things engraved upon it, and at the 
same time inform them that a brick 
one had formerly been also erected 
by them. It remains even to the pre- 
sent day in the land of Siriad.—Jos. 
Ant. 1. c. 2. 


+ Samb.—7Aj30¢ Al. 


* Supitda Vulg. Al— (pide Malala, Glycas, Cedr. et Vet. Int.—2inipia 
Eust. Ant.—Voss. proposes Eirath. 


MANETHO. 


OF THE WRITINGS OF MANETHO. 


TIPOKEITAI 8€ Asem xa} 
ep) tig tay Alyvetiay buva- 
orelag paxph BiaraBely ex 
tix Maveba rot TeBowdrov, 
% dal Mroreualou rod Sida- 
Brpeu dpyepeie thy dy Al- 
youre edorelor xpqpaticas 
dx viv by Fy Eqpiadsxd yy xer- 
Haven orydiiy ‘lepe dyes Bia- 
Mate nal lepoypacpinais ypdp- 
acs uexapaxtypicpéver tnd 
B00 tot xpaerov “Epuct, al 
dppnrevbeuraay petd Tr xaTa- 
wduopay dx rig lepdg Biadex- 
rw a tip ‘Exp gut 
reeppaccrer lepoyraxponsig, xa) 
dzoreBerry by BiPruc ind 
+E “Ayabaluees. oS 065 
Bevréipov “Epuot, watpdc 88 tod 
Tar dy rig diéroug tiv lepiiy 
Abybern, xpoupimee =f 
ain didadirepy Bac iret ev- 


Tepp Trokepaly dy 7% BIBAy 


Ir remains, therefore, to make certain 
extracts concerning the dynasties of 
the Egyptians, from the writings of 
Manetho the Sebennyte, the high- 
priest of the idolatrous temples of 
Egypt in the time of Ptolemzus Phi- 
ladelphus. These, according to his 
own account, he copied from the in- 
scriptions which were engraved in the 
sacred dialect and hierographic cha- 
racters, upon the columns set up in 
the Seriadic land, by Thoth, the first 
Hermes; and, after the deluge, trans- 
lated from the sacred dialect into the 
Greek tongue, in hieroglyphic cha- 
racters; and committed to writing in 
books, and deposited by Agatho- 
dzmon, the son of the second Her- 
mes, the father of Tat, in the pene- 
tralia of the temples of Egypt. He 
has addressed and explained them to 
Philadelphus, the second king that 
bore the name of Ptolemzus, in the 
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OF THE WRITINGS OF MANETHO. 


book which he has entitled Sothis. 
They are as follows: 


THE EPISTLE OF MANETHO, THE 
SEBENNYTE, TO PTOLEMZUS PHI- 
LADELPHUS. 


To the great and august king Ptole- 
meus Philadelphus: Manetho, the 
high priest and scribe of the sacred 
adyta in Egypt, being by birth a Se- 
bennyte and a citizen of Heliopolis, 
to his sovereign Ptolemzeus, humbly 
greeting : 


It is right for us, most mighty 
king, to pay due attention to all things 
which it is your pleasure we should 
take into consideration. In answer 
therefore to your inquiries concerning 
the things which shall come to pass in 
the world, I shall, according to your 
commands, lay before you what I 
have gathered from the sacred books 
written by Hermes Trismegistus, our 
forefather. Farewell, my prince and 
sovereign. — Syncel. Chron, 40.— 
Euseb. Chron. 6. 
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OF THE SHEPHERD KINGS. 
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We had formerly a king whose name 
was Timaus. In his time it came to 
pass, I know not how, that God 
was displeased with us: and there 
came up from the East in a strange 
manner men of an ignoble race, who 
had the confidence to invade our 
country, and easily subdued it by 
their power without a battle. And 
when they had our rulers in their 
hands, they burnt our cities, and 
demolished the temples of the gods, 
and inflicted every kind of barbarity 
upon the inhabitants, slaying some, 
and reducing the wives and children 
of others to a state of slavery. At 
length they made one of themselves 
king, whose name was Salatis: he 
lived at Memphis, and rendered both 
the upper and lower regions of Egypt 
tributary, and stationed garrisons in 
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places which were best adapted for 
that purpose. But he directed his 
attention principally to the security 
of the eastern frontier; for he re- 
garded with suspicion the increasing 
power of the Assyrians, who he 
foresaw would one day undertake an 
invasion of the kingdom. | And ob- 
serving in the Saite nome, upon the 
east of the Bubastite channel, a city 
which from some ancient theological 
reference was called Avaris; and 
finding it admirably adapted to his 
purpose, he rebuilt it, and strongly 
fortified it with walls, and garrisoned 
it with a force of two hundred and 
fifty thousand men completely armed. 
To this city Salatis repaired in sum- 
mer time, to collect his tribute, and 
pay his troops, and to exercise his 
soldiers in order to strike terror into 
foreigners. 


And Salatis died after a reign of 
nineteen years: after him reigned 
another king, who was called Beon, 
forty-four years: and he was suc- 
ceeded by Apachnas who reigned 
thirty-six years and seven months: 
after him reigned Apophis sixty-one 
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years, and Tanias fifty years and one 
month. After all these reigned Assis 
forty-nine years and two months. 
These six were the first rulers 
amongst them, and during the whole 
period of their dynasty, they made 
war upon the Egyptians with the 
hope of exterminating the whole race. 
All this nation was styled Hycsos, 
that is the Shepherd Kings; for the 
first syllable, Hyc, in the sacred dia- 
lect, denotes a king, and Sos signifies 
a shepherd, but this only according 
to the vulgar tongue; and of these 
is compounded the term Hycsos: 
some say they were Arabians. This 
people who were thus denominated 
Shepherd Kings, and their descend- 
ants retained possession of Egypt 
during the period of five hundred and 
eleven years. 


After these things he relates that 
the kings of Thebais and of the other 
provinces of Egypt, made an insur- 
rection against the Shepherds, and 
that a long and mighty war was car- 
ried on between them, till the Shep- 
herds were overcome by a king whose 
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name was Alisphragmuthosis, and 
they were by him driven out of the 
other parts of Egypt, and hemmed 
up in a place containing about ten 
thousand acres, which was called 
Avaris. All this tract (says Manetho) 
the Shepherds surrounded with a 
vast and strong wall, that they might 
retain all their property and their 
prey within a hold of strength. 


And Thummosis, the son of Alis- 
phragmuthosis, endeavoured to force 
them by a siege, and beleaguered the - 
place with a body of four hundred 
and eighty thousand men; but at 
the moment when he despaired of 
reducing them by siege, they agreed 
to a capitulation, that they would 
leave Egypt, and should be permit- 
ted to go out without molestation 
wheresoever they pleased. And, ac- 
cording to this stipulation, they de- 
parted from Egypt with all their 
families and effects, in number not 
less than two hundred and forty 
thousand, and bent their way through 
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the desert towards Syria. But as 
they stood in fear of the Assyrians, 
who had then dominion over Asia, 
they built a city in that country which 
is now called Judea, of sufficient size 
to contain this multitude of men, and 
named it Jerusalem. 


(In another book of the Egyptian 
histories Manetho says) That this 
people, who are here called Shep- 
herds, in their sacred books were 
also styled Captives. 


After the departure of this nation 
of Shepherds to Jerusalem, Tethmo- 
sis, the king of Egypt who drove 
them out, reigned twenty-five years 
and four months, and then died: 
after him his son Chebron took the 
government into his hands for thir- 
teen years; after him reigned Ame- 
nophis for twenty years and seven 
months: then his sister Amesses 
twenty-one years and nine months : 
she was succeeded by Mephres, who 
reigned twelve years and nine months : 
after him Mephramuthosis twenty- 
five years and ten months: then 
Thmosis reigned nine years and 
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eight months; after whom Ameno- 
phis thirty years and ten months: then 
Orus thirty six years and five months: 
then his daughter Acenchres twelve 
years and one month : afterwards her 
brother Rathotis nine: then Acen- 
cheres twelve years and five months ; 
another Acencheres twelve years and 
three months: after him Armais four 
years and one month: after him 
reigned Ramesses one year and four 
months: then Armesses the son of 
Miammous sixty-six years and two 
months: after him Amenophis nine- 
teen years and six months: and he 
was succeeded by Sethosis and || Ra- 
messes, he maintained an army of 
cavalry and a naval force. 


This king (Sethosis) appointed his 
brother Armais his viceroy over 
Egypt: he also invested him with all 
the other authority of a king, with 
only these restrictions; that he should 
not wear the diadem, nor interfere 
with the queen, the mother of his 
children, nor abuse the royal concu- 
bines. Sethosis then made an ex- 
pedition against Cyprus and Pheeni- 
cia, and waged war with the Assy- 
rians and Medes; and he subdued 
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them all, some by force of arms, and 
others without a battle, by the mere 
terror of his power. And being 
elated with his success, he advanced 
still more confidently, and overthrew 
the cities. and subdued the countries 
of the East. 


But Armais, who was left in Egypt, 
took advantage of the opportunity, and 
fearlessly perpetrated all those acts 
which his brother had enjoined him 
not to commit: he violated the queen, 
and continued an unrestrained inter- 
course with the royal concubines ; and 
at the persuasion of his friends he 
assumed the diadem, and openly op- 
posed his brother. 


But the ruler over the priests of 
Egypt by letters sent an account to 
Sethosis, and informed him of what 
had happened, and how his brother 
had set himself up in opposition to 
his power, Upon this Sethosis im- 
mediately returned to Pelusium, and 
recovered his kingdom. The country 
of Egypt took its name from Setho- 
sis, who was called also A.gyptus, as 
was ‘his brother Armais known by 
the name of Danaus.—Joseph. contr. 
App. lib. I. c. 14, 15. 
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This king (Amenophis) was de- 
sirous of beholding the gods, as Orus, 
one of his predecessors in the king- 
dom, had seen them. And he com- 
municated his desire to a priest of the 
same name with himself, Amenophis, 
the son of Papis, who seemed to 
partake of the divine nature, both in 
his wisdom and knowledge of futu- 
rity: and Amenophis returned him 
answer, that it was in his power to 
behold the gods, if he would cleanse 
the whole country of the lepers and 
other unclean persons that abounded 
in it. 

Well pleased with this information, 
the king gathered together out of 
Egypt all that laboured under any 
defect in body, to the amount of 
eighty thousand, and sent them to the 
quarries, which are situated on the 
east side of the Nile, that they might 
work in them and be separated from 
the rest of the Egyptians. And (he 
says) there were among them some 
learned priests who were affected 
with leprosy. And Amenophis the 
wise man and prophet, fearful lest 
the vengeance of the gods should fall 
both on himself and on the king, if 
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it should appear that violence had 
been offered them, added this also in 
a prophetic spirit ;—that certain peo- 
ple would come to the assistance of 
these unclean persons, and would 
subdue Egypt, and hold it in posses- 
sion for thirteen years. These tidings 
however he dared not to communi- 
cate to the king, but left in writing 
an account of what should come to 
pass, and destroyed himself, at which 
the king was fearfully distressed. 

(After which he writes thus, word 
for word:) When those that were 
sent to work in the quarries had con- 
tinued for some time in that miser- 
able state, the king was petitioned to 
set apart for their habitation and pro- 
tection the city Avaris, which had 
been left vacant by the Shepherds ; 
and he granted them their desire: 
now this city, according to the theo- 
logy above, is a Typhonian city. 

But when they had taken posses- 
sion of the city, and found it well 
adapted for a revolt, they appointed 
for themselves a ruler from among 
the priests of Heliopolis, one whose 
name was Osarsiph, and they bound 
themselves by oath that they would 
be obedient. Osarsiph then, in the 
first place enacted this law, that they 
should neither worship the gods, nor 
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§ Hud. from Vet. Int.—'Ocdpuger Vulg. 
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abstain from any of those sacred ani- 
mals which the Egyptians hold in 
veneration, but sacrifice and slay them 
all; and that they should connect 
themselves with none but such as 
were of that confederacy. ‘When he 
had made such laws as these, and 
many others of a tendency directly 
in opposition to the customs of the 
Egyptians, he gave orders that they 
should employ the multitude of hands 
in rebuilding the walls about the city, 
and hold themselves in readiness for 
war with Amenophis the king. He — 
then took into his counsels some 
others of the priests and unclean 
persons: and sent ambassadors to 
the city called Jerusalem, to those 
Shepherds who had been expelled by 
Tethmosis: and he informed them 
of the position of their affairs, and 
requested them to come up unani- 
mously to his assistance in this war 
against Egypt. He also promised in 
the first place to reinstate them in 
their ancient city and country Avaris, 
and provide a plentiful maintenance 
for their host, and fight for them as 
occasion might require ; and assured © 
them that he would easily reduce the 
country under their dominion. The 
Shepherds received this message with 


® Hud. from MSS.—iSicpiérois Vulg. 


+ Hud. from Vet. Int.—Méwo Valg. 
§ Hud. MSS.—4rsA3érras Al. 


t~ Hud. MSS.—AI. omit it. 
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the greatest joy, and quickly mus- 
tered to the number of two hundred 
thousand men, and came up to Avaris. 

Now Amenophis the king of Egypt, 
when he was informed of their inva- 
sion, was in great consternation, re- 
membering the prophecy of Ameno- 
phis, the son of Papis. And he as- 
sembled the armies of the Egyptians, 
and having consulted with the leaders, 
he commanded the sacred animals to 
be brought to him, especially those 
which were held in more particular 
veneration in the temples, and he 
forthwith charged the priests to con- 
ceal the images of their gods with 
the utmost care. Moreover he placed 
his son Sethos, who was also called 
Ramesses from his father Rampses, 
being then but five years old, under 
the protection of a faithful adherent ; 
and marched with the rest of the 
Egyptians being three hundred thou- 
sand warriors, against the enemy, who 
advanced to meet him: but he did 
not attack them, thinking it would be 
to wage war against the gods, but 
returned, and came again to Mem- 
phis, where he took Apis and the 
other sacred animals he had sent for, 
and retreated immediately into Ethio- 
pia together with all his army, and 
all the multitude of the Egyptians ; 
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for the king of Ethiopia was under 
obligations to him. He was there- 
fore kindly received by the king, 
who took care of all the multitude 
that was with him, while the country 
supplied what was necessary for their 
subsistence. He also allotted to him 
cities and villages during his exile, 
which was to continue from its be- 
ginning during the predestined thir- 
teen years. Moreover he pitched a 
camp for an Ethiopian army upon 
the borders of Egypt, as a protection 
to king Amenophis. 


In the mean time, while such was 
the state of things in, Ethiopia, the 
people of Jerusalem, who had come 
down with the unclean of the Egyp- 
tians, treated the inhabitants with 
such barbarity, that those who wit- 
nessed their impieties believed that 
that their joint sway was more exe- 
crable than that which the Shepherds 
had formerly exercised alone. For 
they not only set fire to the cities 
and villages, but committed every 
kind of sacrilege, and destroyed the 
images of the gods, and roasted and 
fed upon those sacred animals that 
were worshipped; and having come 


* Hud. supposes some word such as wagacycs to have been lost here. 


+ MSS. inserts sis rip. 


J] Hafn. inserts x2). 


§ Hud. from Lowth and Vet. Int.—ypvety Vulg. 
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pelled the priests and prophets to 
kill and sacrifice them, they cast them 
naked out of the country. It is said 
also that the priest, who ordained 
their polity and laws, was by birth 
of Heliopolis, and his name Osarsiph, 
from Osiris the god of Heliopolis: 
but that when he went over to these 
people his name was changed, and 
he was called Moyses.—VJoseph. contr. 
App. lib. I. c. 26. . 


OF THE SHEPHERDS AND ISRAELITES., 
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(Manetho again says:) After this 
Amenophis returned from Ethiopia 
with a great force, and Rampses also, * 
his son, with other forces, and en- 
countering the Shepherds and the 
unclean people, they defeated them 
and slew multitudes of them, and 
pursued them to the bounds of Syria. 
—Joseph. contr. App. lib. I. c. 27. 
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OF THE EXODUS: 


FROM CHZREMON. 
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* dpitoBdrny, dpiroBdyrny, Al. MSS. 


Arter him (Manetho) I wish to 


‘examine Cheremon, who professes 


to haye composed a history of 
Egypt. He gives the same name as 
does Manetho to the king Ameno- 
phis and his son Ramesses, and says 
as follows— 


“Isis appeared to Amenophis in 
his dreams, rebuking him that her 
temple should have been overthrown 
in war. Upon which Phritiphantes 
the sacred scribe told him, that if he 
would clear Egypt of all polluted 
persons he would be delivered from 
these terrors. He therefore collected 
two hundred and fifty thousand un- 
clean persons, and drove them out. 
Their leaders were two scribes called 


+ xréas El. 
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Moyses and Josephus, the latter of 
whom was a sacred scribe: but their 
Egyptian names were, that of Moyses 
Tisithen, and that of Josephus Pete- 
seph. They bent their way towards 
Pelusium where they met with three 
hundred and eighty thousand men left 
there by Amenophis, whom he would 
not suffer to come into Egypt. 


With these they made a treaty and 
invaded Egypt. But Amenophis 
waited not to oppose their incursion, 
but fled into Ethiopia, leaving his 
wife pregnant: and she concealed 
herself in a cavern where she brought 
forth a child and named him Messe- 
nes, who when he arrived at man- 
hood drove out the Jews into Syria, 
being about two hundred thousand, 
and recalled his father Amenophis 
from Ethiopia.—Joseph. contr. App. 
lib. I. c. $2, 


OF THE EXODUS: 


FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 
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There having arisen in former days 
a pestiferous disease in Egypt, the 
multitude attributed the cause of the 
evil to the Deity: for a very great 
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concourse of foreigners of every na- 
tion then dwelt in Egypt, who were 
addicted to strange rites in their 
worship and sacrifices; so that in 
consequence the due honours of the 
gods fell into disuse. Whence the 
native inhabitants of the land infer- 
red, that, unless they removed them, 
there would never be an end of their 
distresses. They immediately there- 
fore expelled these foreigners; the 
most illustrious and able of whom 
passed over in a body (as some say) 
into Greece and other places under 
the conduct of celebrated leaders, of 
whom the most renowned were Da- 
naus and Cadmus. 


But a large body of the people 
went forth into the country which is 
now called Juda, situated not far 
distant from Egypt, being altogether 
desert in those times. The leader of 
this colony was Moses, a man very 
remarkable for his great wisdom and 
valour. When he had taken posses- 
sion of the land, among other cities, 
he founded that which is called Jeru- 
salem which is now the most cele- 
brated.— Lib. xu. Ecl. 1. p. 921. 


N.B. The rest of the fragment gives an account of the Jewish polity, laws, 
&c. It was the beginning of Diodorus’ history of the Jewish war, and is pre- 


served by Photius. 
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OF THE EXODUS OF THE JEWS: 


FROM LYSIMACHUS. 
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* “Appwros MSS. 


He says, That in the reign of Boc- 
choris king of Egypt, the Jewish 
people being infected with leprosy, 
scurvy, and sundry other diseases, 
took shelter in the temples where 
they begged for food; and that in 
consequence of the vast number of 
persons who were seized with the 
complaint there became a scarcity in 
Egypt. Upon this Bocchoris the 
king of the Egyptians sent persons 
to inquire of the Oracle of Ammon, 
respecting the sterility: and the god 
directed him to cleanse the temples 
of all polluted and impious men and 
cast them out into the desert, but to 
drown those that were affected with 
the leprosy and scurvy, inasmuch as 
their existence was displeasing to the 
Sun; then to purify the temples; upon 
which the land would recover its ferti- 
lity. When Bocchoris had received the 
oracle, he assembled the priests and 
attendants of the altars, and com- 
manded them to gather together all the 
unclean persons and deliver them over 
to the soldiers to lead them forth into 
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the desert ; but to wrap the lepers in 
sheets of lead and cast them into the 
sea. After they had drowned those 
afflicted with the leprosy and scurvy, 
they collected the rest and left them 
to perish in the desert. But they 
tcok counsel among themselves, and 
when night came on lighted up fires 
and torches to defend themselves, and 
fasted all the next night to propitiate 
the gods to save them. Upon the 
following day a certain man called 
Moyses counselled them to persevere 
in following one direct way till they 
should arrive at habitable places, and 
enjoined them to hold no friendly 
communication with men, neither to 
follow those things which men es- 
teemed good, but such as were con- 
sidered evil: and to overthrow the 
temples and altars of the gods as 
often as they should happen with 
them. When they had assented to 
these proposals, they continued their 
journey through the desert, acting 
upon those rules, and after severe 
hardships they at length arrived in a 
habitable country, where, having in- 
flicted every kind of injury upon the 
inhabitants, plundering and burning 
the temples, they came at length to 
the land which is now called Judea, 
and founded a city and settled there. 
This city was named Hierosyla from 
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their disposition. But in after times 
when they acquired strength, to ob- 
literate the reproach, they changed its 
name and called the city Hierosoly- 
ma, and themselves Hierosolymites. 
—Jos. contr. App. 34. 


OF THE EXODUS: 


FROM POLEMO. 
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Some of the Greeks also relate 
that Moses flourished in those times. 


Polemo in the first book of his 
Grecian histories says, that—* In the 


‘reign of Apis the son of Phoroneus a 


part of the Egyptian army deserted 
from Egypt and took up their habi- 
tation ‘in that part of Syria which is 
called Palestine not far from Arabia :” 
these indeed were they who went out 
with Moses.—Afric. cited Eus. Pr. 
Ev. lib. 10. 


* Quod. ispe ceovdAjxacs. Hud.—'lepocdduua MSS. 
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OF THE EXODUS: 


FROM PTOLEMZUS MENDESIUS. 
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Amosis, who lived about the same 
time with Inachus the Argive over- 
threw the city Avaris; as Ptolemzus 
Mendesius has related in his chroni- 
cles.—Clemens Strom. cited Eus. Pr. 
Ev. lib. 10. 


OF THE EXODUS OF THE JEWS: 


FROM ARTABANUS.* 
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And they (the Jews) borrowed 
of the Egyptians many vessels and 
no small quantity of raiment,’ and 
every variety of treasure, and passed 
over the branches of the river to- 
wards Arabia, and upon the third 
day’s march arrived at a convenient 
station upon the Red Sea. 

And 


the Memphites say that 


® Artabanus, evidently an Alexandrian Jew, is said to have written about 


acentury B.C, The fragments of his history which have been preserved follow 
the Scripture with some few variations and additions. I have inserted the above 
fragment on account of the Memphite and Heliopolitan traditions of the Exodus 
referred to in it, Its authenticity, however, is very much to be suspected. 
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Moyses being well acquainted with 
that part of the country waited for 
the ebbing of the tide, and then made 
the whole multitude pass through the 
shallows of the sea. 

But the Heliopolitans say that the 
king pursued them with great power, 
and took with him the sacred ani- 
mals, in order to recover the sub- 
stance which the Jews had borrowed 
of the Egyptians. But that a divine 
voice instructed Moyses to strike the 
sea with his rod: and that when 
Moyses heard this he touched the 
waters with the rod, whereupon the 
waves stood apart, and the host went 
through along adry path. He® says 
moreover that when the Egyptians 
came up with them and followed after 
them, the fire flashed on them from 
before, and the sea again inundated 
the path, and that all the Egyptians 
perished either by the fire or by the 
return of the waters. 


But the Jews escaped the danger 
and passed thirty years in the desert, 
where God rained upon them a kind 
of grain like that called Panic, whose 
color was like snow. He says also 
that Moyses was ruddy with white 


* Artabanus? Qy. Does not Eusebius here resume his extract from the 


narrative of Artabanus ? 
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hair and of a dignified deportment : 
and that when he did these things he 
was in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age.—Eus. Pr. Ev. lib. 10. 
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THE TYRIAN ANNALS: 


FROM DIUS.* 


ABIBAAOT redevtycartos, 6 
vids adrad Elpwpoct ¢Bactrev- 
ev’ obrog Ta mpds dymToAcs 
pepn Tis wérens t wpordxuoer. 
nai pettoy 13 Gotu memoln- 
nav, § nal rob OAvexiov Aide 
tb lepty xa” Eaura by dv vhory,|| 
yoras toy werabd téeoy, cur 
We +H xére, nal xprocig 
dvabypacw exicunte’ dya- 
Péxg BE ele tiv AiBavoy ddoréd~ 
pyce tpis Thy Toy vady xaTa- 
onevyy. Ter 88 ru2avnivta “le- 
porediper Zedapiiva whales 
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nafeiy BEwiv' Y ti Be wh 
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* Dion. Sync, 


T Sync. omits +75 xéAdor. 


|| ty fom Syne. 


OF HIRAM. 


Upon the death of Abibalus his son 
Hiromus succeeded to the kingdom. 
He raised the eastern parts of the 
city, and enlarged the citadel; and 
joined to it the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, which stood before upon 
an island, by filling up the interme- 
diate space: and he adorned that 
temple with donations of gold: and 
he went up into Libanus to cut tim- 
ber for the construction of the tem- 
ples. And it is said that Solomon, 
who at that time reigned in Jerusa- 
lem, sent enigmas to Hiromus, and 
desired others in return, with a pro- 
posal that whichsoever of the two 
was unable to solve them, should for- 
feit money to the other. Hiromus 


t X/pupes. Sync. 
§ iwofqos Sync. 
Yap adtov 1h» Aven AaBeir El. 
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agreed to the proposal, but was un- 
able to solve the enigmas, and paid 
treasures to a large amount as a for- 
feit to Solomon. And it is said that 
one Abdemonus, a Tyrian, solved the 
enigmas, and proposed others which 
Solomon was not able to unriddle, for 
which he repaid the fine to Hiromus. 
—Joseph. contr. Ap. lib. I. ¢. 17.— 
Syncel, Chron. 182. 


OF THE KINGS AND JUDGES FROM NEBUCHADNEZZAR 


‘Em) El®wBddov tov Baci~ 
néwg deordidpnnore NaPovzodo~ 
vécropos Thy Tepoy en’ ern Be~ 
xarplat perd rovroy Baci~ 
Revere Badd Erm Bena. perc 
robroy Sinarras xatertddy- 
cay xa) @lxacav" "Exy/Barog 
Bachdyou pivag bvo, XABns 
*"APBalov pivag béxa, “ABBa- 
os Eprcueptus pijvag xpeis, Mir- 
ryovos wal Pepdarparos rot "AB- 
Byreuou Binactds ery 2, dv 
perakd @Bactreure Baddropos 
Qnavriy Gya* révrou tedevty- 
cayros, dmorrelAavres pere~ 
aiwparre MépBadoy ex ths 


TO CYRUS. 


In the reign of Ithobalus, Nabu- 
chodonosorus besieged Tyre for thir- 
teen years. After him reigned Baal 
ten years. After him Judges were 
appointed who judged .the people: 
Ecnibalus, the son of Baslachus, two 
,months : Chelbes, the son of Ab- 
deus, ten months : Abbarus, the high- 
priest, three months: Mytgonus and 
Gerastratus the son of Abdelemus, 
six years: after them Balatorus 
reigned one year as king: and upon 
his death the Tyrians sent to fetch 
Merbalus from Babylon: and he 
reigned four years: and when he 
died they sent for Hiromus, his bro- 


* "ABSdu0rer Go. 
+ Several editions omit from NaBovyo8erscopes. 
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ther, who reigned twenty years. In 
his time Cyrus was king of Persia. 


(The whole time therefore amounts 
to fifty-four years and three months. 
For in the seventh year of his reign 
Nabuchodonosorus began the siege 
of Tyre: and in the fourteenth year 
of Hiromus Cyrus the Persian as- 
sumed the government of that king- 
dom.)—Joseph. contr, Ap. lib. I. 
ce. 21. 


© 4€ Hafn. Big. 
+ be) Hafn.—J. Cappel. reads i88¢uy pdr ydp xa) Saxdry ites, &c. 
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TEAEYTHEANTOS 82 °AGi- 
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xlova dy roig Toe Aide aveay- 
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OF HIRAM. 


Arter the death of Abibalus, Hiro- 
mus his son succeeded him in his 
kingdom, and reigned thirty-four 
years, having lived fifty-three. He 
laid out that part of the city which is 
called Eurychoron: and consecrated 
the golden column which is in the 
temple of Jupiter. And he went up 
into the forest on the mountain called 
Libanus, to fell cedars for the roofs 
of the temples: and having demo- 
lished the ancient temples, he rebuilt 
them, and consecrated the fanes of 
Hercules and Astarte: he construct- 
ed that of Hercules first, in the month 
Peritius; then that of Astarte, when 
he had overcome the Tityans who 
had refused to pay their tribute: and 
when he had subjected them he re- 


* Hud. from Sync. and Ant—from werfxerra was before omitted. 


+ im Sync.—irura Vulg. 
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turned. In his time was a certain 
young man named Abdemonus, who 
used to solve the problems which 
were propounded to him by Solomon 
king of Jerusalem.—Joseph. contr. 
Ap. lib. I. c. 18.—Joseph. Antiq. 
Jud. lib. VIII. c. 5. 


OF THE SUCCESSORS OF HIRAM. 


Tedreurycastos Elpdpov Bie~ 
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Upon the death of Hiromus, Ba- 
leazarus his son succeeded to the 
kingdom ; he lived forty-three years, 
and reigned seven : after him Abdas- 
tratus his son reigned nine years, 
having lived twenty-nine: against him 
the four sons of his nurse conspired, 
and slew him: of these the eldest 
reigned twelve years: after them 
Astartus, the son of Deleastartus, 
reigned twelve years, having lived 
fifty-four: after him his brother 
Aserumus reigned nine years, having 
lived fifty-four : he was slain by his 
brother Pheles, who governed the 
kingdom eight months, having lived 
fifty years : he was slain by the priest 


© Tiros El.—Lowth proposes Tup/oig—Titiceos Vet. Int—'‘luxéos 'Hixaleis 


MSS.—’Hixéois Jos, in Ant. 


+ Sync, omits the eleven lines from xaSsAdy re, 
1 Sync. and Jos, in Ant. insert 4s), 
§ BarBatepos Sync.—faarBatepos Dind. 


|| Av8éoragros Syn.—’ABS4erapro¢ Din. 
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© diddnres Sync. 
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of Astarte, Ithobalus, who reigned 
thirty-two years, having lived sixty- 
eight : and he was succeeded by Ba- 
dezorus his son, who reigned six 
years, having lived forty-five: his 
successor was Matgenus his son, who 
reigned nine years, having lived 
thirty-two: and he was succeeded by 
Phygmalion who reigned forty-seven 
years, having lived fifty-six : in the 
seventh year of his reign his sister 
fled from him, and founded the city 
of Carthage in Libya. 


(Whence it appears that the sum of 
the whole time from the reign of Hi- 
romus to the foundation of Carthage 
is 155 years and 8 months. And since 
the temple in Jerusalem was built in 
the twelfth year of the reign of Hiro- 


+ EBGBares Sync. 


T BaddYwpee Din.—BéAtagos Go. 
§ Métis Din.—M4rqvs B.—Asrivos Go. 
|| Muy8arlor duepavoiy Sync.—Tvypadiwr Go. m.—é#ueiparis Go. 


J Sc. inserts A:de. 
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mus, therefore from the building of the 


dnd tig olxoBopyoews tod yaou temple to the foundation of Carthage 


axgs Kapyndives urlaeng, try 
éxardy rercapdxorra tpla T 
paves outed.) 


the time is a hundred and forty-three 
years and eight months.)—Jos. cont. 
Ap. lib. I. ¢. 18.—Syne. 183. 


OF THE INVASION OF SALMANASAR. 
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* Hafn, omits. 
t 'EAAais Fr. 
|| Some have “Agxn. 


Eluleus reigned thirty-six years: 
and he fitted out a fleet against the 
Citteeans § who had revolted, and re- 
duced them to obedience. But Sal- 
manasar, the king of the Assyrians, 
sent them assistance, and overran 
Phoenicia: and when he had made 
peace with the Phoenicians he return- 
ed with all his forces, And Sidon, 
and Ace (Acre), and Paletyrus, and 
many other cities revolted from the 
Tyrians, and put themselves under 
the protection of the king of Assyria. 
But as the Tyrians still refused to 
submit, the king made another expe- 
dition against them; and the Phe- 
nicians furnished him with sixty ships 
and eight hundred rowers: and the 
Tyrians attacked him with twelve 
ships, and dispersed the hostile fleet, 
and took prisoners to the amount of 


+ rm PA7' Theoph. Ant.—pyy’ Sync. 
§ Cyprioa Sc.—Usher proposes Iirrafwy. 
Periz, thinks it should be Bnpvrts. 


** Big. Samb. and Vat. insert arg. 
tt Epiphanius reads it Phenicibus exhibentibus. 
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five hundred men: upon which ac- 
count the Tyrians were held in great 
respect.” But the king of Assyria 
stationed guards upon the river and 
aqueducts, to prevent the Tyrians from 
drawing water: and this continued 
five years, during all which time they 
were obliged to drink from the wells 
they dug.—Joseph. Antig. Jud, lib. 
IX. c. 14, 


© “AptsoQa: Vat.—agbscSas Fr. 


+ Aucta hinc apud Tyrios rerum omnium pretia. Grot. 
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THE PERIPLUS OF HANNO. 


ANNONOS 


KAPXHAONIQN BAZIAEQ® 
TIEPITIAOTS, 


TON intp rag “Hpaxdéovs 
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THE VOYAGE 


OF HANNO, COMMANDER OF THE 
CARTHAGINIANS, 


Rovunp the parts of Libya which lie 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
which he deposited in the temple of 
Saturn, 


It was decreed by the Carthagi- 
nians that Hanno should undertake 
a voyage beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and found Libypheenician 
cities. He sailed accordingly with 
sixty ships of fifty oars each, and a 
body of men and women to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand, and provi- 
sions and other necessaries. 

When we had passed the Pillars 
on our voyage, and had sailed beyond 
them for two days, we founded the 
first city, which we named Thymia- 


® Junonis Plin. Solinus. 
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terium. Below it lay an extensive 
plain. Proceeding thence towards 
the west, we came to Soloeis, a pro- 
montory of Libya, a place thickly 
covered with trees, where we erected 
a temple to Neptune; and again pro- 
ceeded for the space of half a day 
towards the east, until we arrived at 
a lake lying not far from the sea, and 
filled with abundance of large reeds. 
Here elephants, and a great number 
of other wild beasts, were feeding. 


Having pasted the lake about a 
day’s sail, we founded cities near the 
sea, called Cariconticos, and Gytte, 
and Acra, and Melitta, and Aram- 
bys. Thence we came: to the great 
river Lixus, which flows from Libya. 
On its banks the Lixite, a shepherd 
tribe, were feeding flocks, amongst 
whom we continued some time on 
friendly terms. Beyond the Lixite 
dwelt the inhospitable Ethiopians, 
who pasture a wild country intersect- 
ed by large mountains, from which 
they say the river Lixus flows. In 
the neighbourhood of the mountains 
lived the Troglodyte, men of various 
appearances, whom the Lixite de- 


© Guwarngla St.—Ouyiatygids Scyl. 
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scribed as swifter in running than 
horses. . 


Having procured interpreters from 
them we coasted along a desert coun- 
try towards the south two days. 
Thence we proceeded towards the 
east the course of a day. Here we 
found in a recess of a certain bay a 
small island, containing a circle of five 
stadia, where we settled a colony, and 
called it Cerne. We judged from our 
voyage that this place lay in a direct 
line with Carthage ; for the length of 
our voyage from Carthage to the 
Pillars, was equal to that from the 
Pillars to Cerne. 


We then came to a lake which we 
reached by sailing up a large river 
called Chretea, This lake had three 
islands, larger than Cerne; from 
which proceeding a day’s sail, we 
came to the extremity of the lake, 
that was overhung by large moun- 
tains, inhabited by savage men, 
clothed in skins of wild beaste, who 
drove us away by throwing stones, 
and hindered us from landing. Sailing 
thence we came to another river, that 
was large and broad,.and full of cro- 
codiles, and river horses; whence 
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returning back we came again to 
Cerne. 


Thence we sailed towards the 
south twelve days, coasting the shore, 
the whole of which is inhabited by 
Ethiopians, who would not wait our 
approach but fled from us. Their 
language was not intelligible even to 
the Lixite, who were with us. To- 
wards the last day we approached 
some large mountains covered with 
trees, the wood of which was sweet- 
scented and variegated. Having 
sailed by these mountains for two 
days we came to an immense opening 
of the sea; on each side of which 
towards the continent, was a plain; 
from which we saw by night fire 
arising at intervals in all directions, 
either more or less. 


Having taken in water there, we 
sailed forwards five days near the 
land, until we came to a large bay 
which our interpreters informed us 
was called the Western Horn. In 
this was a large island, and in the 
island a salt-water lake, and in this 
another island, where, when we had 
landed, we could discover nothing in 
the day-time except trees; but in the 
night we saw many fires burning, and 
heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, 
drums, and confused shouts. We 
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were then afraid, and our diviners or- 
dered us to abandon the island. Sail- 
ing quickly away thence, we passed 
a country burning with fires and per- 
fumes; and streams of fire supplied 
from it fell into the sea. The coun- 
try® was impassable on account of the 
heat. We sailed quickly thence, being 
much terrified; and passing on for 
four days, we discovered at night a 
country full of fire. In the middle 
was a lofty fire, larger than the rest, 
which seemed to touch the stars. 
When day came we discovered it to 
be a large hill called the Chariot of 
the Gods, On the third day after our 
departure thence, having sailed by 
those streams of fire we arrived at a 
bay called the Southern Horn; at the 
bottom of which lay an island like 
the former, having a lake, and in this 
lake another island, full of savage 
people, the greater part of whom 
were women, whose bodies were 
hairy, and whom our interpreters 
called Gorilla. Though we pursued 
the men we could not seize any of 
them ; but all fled from us, escaping 
over the precipices, and defending 
themselves with stones. Three women 
were however taken; but they at- 
tacked their conductors with their 
teeth and hands, and could not be 
prevailed upon to accompany us. 
Having killed them, we flayed them, 
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and brought their skins with us to 
Carthage. We did not sail further 
on, our provisions failing us. 


HIEMPSAL: 


FROM SALLUST. 


OF THE AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. 


Sep qui mortales initio 
Africam habuerint, qui- 
que posted accesserint, 
aut quo modo inter se 
permixti sint, quamquam 
ab eA fama, que pleros- 
que obtinet, diversum est ; 
tamen, ut ex libris Puni- 
cis, qui regis Hiempsalis 
dicebantur, interpretatum 
nobis est: utique rem 
sese habere, cultores ejus 
terre putant, quam pau- 
cissimis dicam. Czete- 
rim fides ejus rei penes 
auctores erit. 

Africam initio habuére 
Getuli, et Libyes, asperi, 
incultique, quis cibus erat 
caro et ferina, atque humi 
pabulum, uti pecoribus. 


Bur what race of men first had pos- 
session of Africa, and who afterwards 
arrived, and in what manner they 
have become blended with each 
other; though the following differs 
from the report which is commonly 
current, yet I will give it as it was 
interpreted to me from the Punic 
books, which are called the books of 
King Hiempsal, and will explain in 
as few words as possible the opinion 
of the inhabitants of the land itself 
relative to the matter in question. 
But its authenticity must rest upon 
the credit of its authors. 


The aboriginal possessors of Africa 
were the Geetulians and Libyans, a 
rough unpolished race, whose food 
was flesh and venison, and the pastur- 
age of the ground like cattle. They 
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Hi neque moribus, neque 
lege, aut imperio cujus- 
quam regebantur; vagi, 
palantes, quas nox coé- 
gerat, sedes habebant. 


Sed postquam in His- 
pania Hercules, sicut Afri 
putant, interiit, exercitus 
ejus compositus ex gen- 
tibus variis, amisso duce, 
ac passim multis  sibi 
quisque imperium peten- 
tibus, brevi dilabitur. Ex 
eo numero Medi, Perse, 
et Armenii, navibus in 
Africam transvecti, proxi- 
mos nostro mari locos oc- 
cupavére. Sed Perse 
intra Oceanum magis: 
hique alveos navium in- 
versos pro tuguriis ha- 
buére: quia neque mate- 
tia in agris, neque ab His- 
panis emundi, aut mutandi 
copia erat. Mare mag- 
num, et ignara lingua 
commercia prohibebant. 
Hi paulatim, per connu- 
bia, Geetulos secum mis- 
cuére ; et quia sepé ten- 
tantes agros, alia, deinde 
alia loca petiverant, semet 
ipsi Numidas appellavére. 
Ceterim adhuc edificia 
Numidarum — agrestium, 
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were neither restrained by morals, 
nor law, nor any man’s government ; 
wanderers and houseless, taking up 
their abode wherever they might 
chance to be, when night came upon 
them. 

But when Hercules perished in 
Spain, according to the opinion of 
the Africans, his army, composed of 
various nations, upon the loss of its 
leader, and from the factious attempts 
of many to assume the command was 
quickly dispersed. From its ranks 
the Medes, Persians, and Armenians, 
having passed over by shipping into 
Africa, occupied the parts bordering 
upon our sea. The Persians settled 
towards the Atlantic Ocean; and 
formed cottages of the inverted 
hulls of their vessels ; for they could 
neither obtain the requisite materials 
in the fields, nor had the means of 
buying them or trafficing for them 
with the Spaniards: inasmuch .as the 
magnitude of the sea, and ignorance 
of each others language, prevented all 
intercourse between them. Within 
a short time, by marriages, they 
blended themselves with the Getu- 
lians, and because they frequently 
changed their situations, and passed 
from one place to another, they as- 
sumed the name of Numidians. And 
to this day the buildings of the wild 
Numidians, which they call Mapalia, 
are of an oblong form, with roofs in- 


quz mapalia illi vocant, 
oblonga, incurvis lateri- 
bus tecta, quasi navium 
carinz sunt. 

Medis autem, et Ar- 
meniis accessére Libyes. 
Nam hi propitis mare 
Africum agitabant : (Gz- 
tuli sub sole magis, haud 
procul ab ardoribus :) 
hique maturé oppida ha- 
buére. Nam, freto divisi 
ab Hispania, mutare res 
inter se instituerant. No- 
men eorum paulatim Li- 
byes corrupére, barbara 
lingua Mauros pro Medis 
appellantes. Sed res Per- 
sarum brevi adolevit; ac 
posted Numidz nomine, 
propter multitudinem, 4 
parentibus digressi, pos- 
sedére ea loca, qua prox- 
ima Carthaginem Numi- 
dia appellatur. Deinde, 
utrique alteris freti, fini- 
timos armis, aut metu sub 
imperium suum coégére ; 
nomen gloriamque sibi 
addidére: magis hi, qui 
ad nostrum mare proces- 
serant, quia Libyes, quam 
Getuli, mimis bellicosi : 
denique Africe pars in- 
ferior pleraque ab Numi- 
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curvated in the sides like the holds 
of ships. 


The country occupied by the 
Medes and Armenians bordered upon 
that of the Libyans, for they occupied 
the parts nearer to the African sea, 
whilst the Getulians were more to- 
wards the sun, not far from the torrid 
zone: and they quickly built cities ; 
for, separated from Spain only by 
the straits, they established a mutual 
commerce. Their name was pre- 
sently corrupted by the Libyans, who 
in their barbarous language called 
them Mauri (Moors) instead of 
Medes. The affairs of the Persians 
in a short time became prosperous, 
and a colony under the name of Nu- 
midians left their original settlements 
on account of their numbers, and 
took possession of that part of the 
country which is next to Carthage 
and now called Numidia. Moreover, 
by mutual assistance, they subjected 
their neighbours to their dominion 
either by the force or terror of their 
arms, acquiring great renown and 
glory; those more particularly which 
border upon our seas, inasmuch as 
the Libyans are less warlike than the 
Geetulians, till at length chief of the 


lower part of Africa was possessed 
by the Numidians, and all the con- 
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dis possessa est: victi quered merged in the name and nation 


omnes in gentem nomen- 
que imperantium conces- 
sere. 

Postea Phoenices, alii 
multitudinis domi minu- 
endz gratia, pars imperii 
cupidine solicitaté plebe, 
et aliis novarum rerum 
avidis, Hipponem, Adri- 
metum, Leptim, aliasque 
urbes in ora maritima 
condidére: esque brevi 
maultiim aucte, pars ori- 
ginibus suis presidio, 
alizeque decori fuére. 


of the conquerors. 


The Phoenicians afterwards sent 
forth colonies, some in order to dis- 
pose of the superfluous muititude at 
home, others from the ambition of 
extending their empire at the solici- 
tations of the people and those who 
were desirous of innovation, and 
founded the cities of Hippo, Adrime- 
tus, Leptis, and others upon the sea 
coast, which in a short time were 
raised to consequence, partly for 
defence to their parent states, and 
partly for their honor.—Bell. Jug. 
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OF THE INVASIONS OF INDIA. 
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MgcastuEnss also appears to be of 
this opinion, informing us that no 
reliance can be placed upon the an- 
cient histories of the Indians. 


For, says he, there never was an 
army sent forth by the Indians, nor 
did ever a foreign army invade and 
conquer that country except the ex- 
peditions of Hercules and Dionysus, 
and this of the Macedonians. Yet 
Sesostris the Egyptian, and Tearcon 
the Ethiopian, extended their con- 
quests as far as Europe. But Navo- 
codrosorus, the most renowned 
among the Chaldeans, exceeded 
Hercules, and carried his. arms as 
far as the Pillars; to which also it is 
said Tearcon arrived. But Navoco- 
drosorus led his army from Spain to 
Thrace and Pontus. Idanthursus, 
the Scythian, also, overran all Asia 
as far as Egypt. But none of all 
these ever invaded India. Semi- 
ramis died before she commenced 
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the undertaking. But the Persians 
sent the Hydracz to collect a tribute 
from India: but they never entered 
the country in a hostile manner, 
but only approached it, when Cyrus 
led his expedition against the Massa- 
gete. Megasthenes, however, with 
some few others, gives credit to the 
narratives of the exploits of Hercules 
and Dionysus: but all other histo- 
rians, among whom may be reckoned 
Eratosthenes, set them down as in- 
credible and fabulous, and of the 
same stamp with the achievements of 
the heroes among the Greeks.— 
Strabo, lib. xv, 686. 


OF THE CASTES OF INDIA.* 
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Megasthenes says—That the whole 
population of India is divided into 
seven castes: among which that of 
the Philosophers is held in estimation 
as the first, notwithstanding their 
number is the smallest. The people 
when they sacrifice and prepare the 
feasts of the dead in private, each 
makes use of the services of one of 
them: but the kings publicly gather 
them together in an assembly which is 
called the great synod: at which in 
the commencement of each new year 


® Arrianus also gives this fragment in his Indisn History, but not so fully 


as Strabo. 
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all the philosophers assemble at the 
gate (court) of the king; that what- 
ever each of them may have collected 
which may be of service, or may have 
observed relative to the increase of 
the fruits and animals and of the 
state, he may produce it in public. 
And it is a law, that if any among 
them be three times convicted of 
falsehood he shall be doomed to si- 
lence during life: but the upright 
they release from tax and tribute. 

The second division is the caste of 
the Agriculturists who are the most 
numerous and worthy. They pursue 
their occupation free from military 
duties and fear; neither concerning 
themselves with civil nor public nor 
any other business; and it often hap- 
pens that, at the same time and place, 
the military class is arrayed and en- 
gaged with an enemy, whilst the agri- 
cultural, depending upon the other for 
protection, plough and dig without any 
kind of danger. And since the land 
is all held of the king, they cultivate 
upon hire, paying a rent of one fourth 
of the produce. 

The third caste is that of the Shep- 
herds and Hunters, whose sole occu- 
pation is hunting, grazing, and selling 
cattle, for which they give a premium 
and stipend: for clearing the land 
also of wild beasts and birds which 
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destroy the grain, they are entitled to 
a portion of corn from the king, and 
lead a wandering life, living in tents.* 


After the Hunters and Shepherds, 
the fourth race is that of the Arti- 
zans and Innholders and bodily La- 
bourers of all kinds: of whom some 
bring tribute, or instead of it, perform 
stated service on the public works. 
But the manufacturers of arms and 
builders of ships are entitled to pay 
and sustenance from the king: for 
they work only for him. The keeper 
of the military stores gives the arms 
out to the soldiers, and the governor 
of the ships lets them out for hire to 
the sailors and merchants. 


The fifth caste is the Military; 
who, when disengaged, spend the rest 
of their time at ease in stations pro- 
perly provided by the king ; in order 
that whenever occasion shall require 
they may be ready to march forth 
directly, carrying with them nothing 
else than their bodies. 

The sixth are the Inspectors whose 
business it is to pry into all matters 
that are carried on, and report them 


* The narration of Megasthenes is then interrupted to introduce several 
particulars relative to the natural history of India. 
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privately to the king, for which pur- 
pose in the towns they employ women 
upon the town, and the camp-follow~ 
era in the camp. They are chosen 
from the most upright and honour- 
able men. 


The seventh class are the Counsel- 
lors and Assessors of the king, by 
whom the government and laws and 
administration are conducted. 

It is unlawful either to contract 
marriages from another caste, or to 
change one profession or occupation 
for another, or for one man to under- 
take more than one, unless the per- 
son so doing shall be one of the Phi- 
losophers, which is permitted on ac- 
count of their dignity. 

Of the Governors some preside 
over the rural affairs, others over 
the civil, others again over the 
military. To the first class is en- 
trusted the inspection of the rivers, 
and the admeasurements of the fields 
after the inundations, as in Egypt, 
and the covered aqueducts by which 
the water is distributed into channels 


account of i it. 

It is only permitted to them that a man 
may become a Sophist for any caste, inasmuch 
as the way of life of the Sophists is not agree- 
able but of all others the most severe. 
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for the equal supply of all according 
to their wants. The same have the 
care of the Hunters with the power 
of dispensing rewards and punish- 
ments according to their deserts. 
They collect also the tribute and in- 
spect all the arts which are exercised 
upon the land, as of wrights and car- 
penters and the workers of brass 
and other metals. They also con- 
struct the highways, and at every 
ten stadia place a mile-stone to point 
out the turnings and distances. 

The governors of cities are divided 
into six pentads: some of whom 
overlook the operative works: and 
others have charge of all aliens, dis- 
tributing to them an allowance; and 
taking cognizance of theirlives, if they 
give them habitations: else they send 
them away, and take care of the goods 
of such as happen to die, or are un- 
well, and bury them when dead. 
The third class take registers of the 
births and deaths, and how and when 
they take place; and this for the 
sake of the tribute, that no births 
either of good or evil nor any deaths 
may be unnoticed. The fourth has 
the care of the tavern-keepers and 
exchanges: these have charge also 
of the measures and qualities of the 
goods, that they may be sold accord- 
ing to the proper stamps. Nor is 
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any one permitted to barter more, 
unless he pay a double tribute. The 
fifth class presides over the manu- 
factured articles, arranging them and 
separating the stamped from the com- 
mon, and the old from the new, and 
laying a fine upon those who mix 
them. The sixth and last exact the 
tithe of all things sold, with the power 
of inflicting death on all such as 
cheat. Each therefore has his pri- 
vate duties. But it is the public 
business of them all to controul the 
private as well as civil affairs of the 
nation, and to inspect the repairs of 
the public works, and prices, and the 
markets and the ports and tem- 
ples. 

After the civil governors there is 
a third college which presides over 
military affairs, and this in like man- 
ner is divided into six pentads, of 
which the first is consociated with 
the governor of the fleet; the second 
with him who presides over the yokes 
of oxen by which the instruments 
are conveyed, and the food for them- 
selves and the oxen, and all the other 
baggage of the army: they have with 
them, moreover, attendants who play 
upon drums and bells, together with 
grooms and smiths and their under- 
workmen: and they send forth their 
foragers to the sound of bells, recom- 
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pensing their speed with honor or 
punishment, and attending to their 
safety. The third class have the 
charge of the infantry. The fourth 
of the cavalry. The fifth of the 
chariots, The sixth of the elephants. 
Moreover there are royal stables for 
the horses and beasts; and a royal 
arsenal, in which the soldier de- 
posits his accoutrements when he 
has done with them, and gives up his 
horse to the masters of the horse, and 
the same with respect to his beasts. 
They ride without bridles: the oxen 
draw the chariots along the roads: 
while the horses are led in halters, 
that their legs may not be injured, 
nor their spirit impaired by the 
draught of the chariots. In addition 
to the charioteer, each chariot con- 
tains two riders: but in the equip- 
ment of an elephant its conductor is 
the fourth, there being three bowmen 
also upon it. 


The Indians are frugal in their 
diet, more particularly in the camp : 
and as they use no superfluities, 
they generally attire themselves with 
elegance. 


is continued, with an account of 


the laws and customs of the Indians; containing some 
extracts from Megasthenes irrelative to the antiquities. 
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OF THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
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That is much more worthy of cre- 
dit which Megasthenes reports, that 
the rivers roll down crystals of gold; 
and that a tribute is collected from 
thence for the king : for this also takes 
place in Iberia. 

And speaking of the Philosophers, 
he says, that those who inhabit the 
mountains are votaries of Dionysus 
and point out traces of him among 
them, inasmuch as with them alone 
the vine grows naturally wild as well 
as the ivy, and laurel, and myrtle, 
and the box, and other species of the 
evergreens; of which beyond the 
Euphrates there are none except 
such as are kept as rarities in gar- 
dens and preserved with great care. 
The following are also customs of 
Dionysic origin, to wear linen tunics 
and turbans, and to use oils and 
perfumes ; and to precede their’kings 
with bells and drums when he goes 
forth upon a journey. The inhabi- 
tants of the plam however are ad- 
dicted to the worship of Hercules,— 
Str, xv. 711. 
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OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SECTS. 
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He makes also another division of 
the Philosophers, saying that there 
are two races of them, one of which 
he calls the Brahmanes and the Ger- 
manes. 

Of these the Brahmanes are the 
more excellent, inasmuch as their 
discipline is preferable : for as soon as 
they are conceived they are committed 
to the charge of men skilled in magic 
arts, who approach under the pretence 
of singing incantations for the well- 
doing both of the mother and the child; 
though in reality to give certain wise 
directions and admonitions: and the 
mothers, that willingly pay attention 
to them, are supposed to be more for- 
tunate in the birth. 

After birth they pass from the care 
of one master to that of another, as 
their increasing age requires the 
more superior. The Philosophers 
pass their time in a grove of mo- 
derate circumference, which lies in 
front of the city, living frugally and 
lying upon couches of leaves and 
skins: they abstain also from animal 
food and intercourse with females, 
intent upon serious discourses, and 
communicating them to such as wish: 
but it is considered improper for the 
auditor either to speak or to exhibit 
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any other sign of impatience ;. for, in 
ease he should, he'is cast out of the 
assembly for that day as one inconti- 
nent. After passing thirty-seven years 
in this manner they betake themselves 
to their own possessiona where. they 
live more freely and unrestrained, 
they then assume the linen turtic, and 
wear gold in moderation upon their 
hands and in their ears: they eat 
also flesh except that of animals which 
are serviceable.to mankind, but they 
nevertheless ‘ abstain. from acids and 
condiments. _They.use pdlygathy for 
the: sake of lakge.families; for they 
think that from many wives a larger 
progeny: will proceed: if‘ they: have 
no servants their place is supplied-by 
the service of their own children; for 
the more nearly any person ‘is related 
to another, the more is he bound. to 
attend to his wants, . 

‘The Brahmanes do not suffer: their 
wives toattend their philosophical dis- 
courses, lest if they should be impru- 
dent they might divulge any of their 
secret: doctrines to the uninitiated: 
and if they be- of a serious turn. of 
arind, lest they should desert them : 
for no one who- despises pleasure and 
pain é¢ven to the contempt of life and 
death, as a person of such sentiments 
as they'profess ought to be, would 
voluntarily submit to be under the 
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domination of another. They have 
various opinions upon the nature of 
death: for they regard the present 
life merely as the conception of per- 
sons presently to be born, and death 
as the birth into a life of reality and 
happiness to those who rightly philo- 
sophise : upon this account they are 
studiously careful in preparing for 
death. They hold that there is 
neither good nor evil in the accidents 
which take place among men; nor 
would men if they rightly regarded 
them as mere visionary delusions 
either grieve or rejoice at them: they 
therefore neither distress themselves 
nor exhibit any signs of joy at their 
occurrence, 

Their speculations upon nature, he 
says, are in some respects childish: 
that they are better philosophers in 
their deeds than in their words; in- 
asmuch as they believe many things 
contained in their mythologies. How- 
ever they hold several of the same 
doctrines which are current among 
the Greeks; such as that the world 
is generated and destructible and of 
a spherical figure ; and that the God 
who administers and forms it, per- 
vades it throughout its whole extent: 
that the principles of all things are 
different, water for instance is the 
first principle of the fabrication of 
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the world; that after the four ele- 
ments there is a certain fifth nature, 
of which the heaven and stars are 
composed : that the earth is situated 
in the centre of the whole: they add 
much of a like nature concerning 
generation and the soul. They 
have also conceived many fanciful 
speculations after the manner of 
Plato, in which they maintain the 
immortality of the soul and the judg- 
ments of Hades, and doctrines of a 
similar description. Such is his ac- 
count of the Brahmanes. 

Of the Germanes he says they are 
considered the most honorable who 
are called Hylobii, and live in the 
woods upon leaves and wild fruits, 
clothing themselves with the bark of 
trees, and abstaining from venery 
and wine. They hold communica- 
tion by messengers with the kings 
who inquire of them concerning the 
causes of things, and by their means 
the kings serve and worship the 
Deity. | 

After the Hylobii the second in 
estimation are the Physicians, philo- 
sophers, who are conversant with 
men, simple in their habits, but 
not exposing themselves to a life 
abroad, living upon rice and grain, 
which every one to whom they apply 
freely gives them and receives them 
into his house : they are able by the 
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use of medicines to render women 
fruitful and productive either of 
males or’ females: ‘but they perform 


-cures Tather by attention to diet than 


the use of medicines. Of medicines 
they approve more commonly of un- 
guents and-plasters, for all others 
they consider not free from delete- 
rious effects. These and some others 
of this sect so exercise their patience 
in labours and trials, as to have at- 
tained the capability of standing in 
one position unmoved for a whole 
day. There are others also who 
pretend to divination and inchant- 
ments, and are skilful in the concerns 
of the inhabitants and of their laws: 
they lead a mendicant life among the 
villages and towns; but the better 
class settle in the cities. They do 
not’ reject such of the mythological 
stories concerning Hades as appear 
to them favourable -to virtue and 
piety. Women are suffered to phi- 
losophise" with some of these sects, 
though they are required to abstain 
from venery.—Strabo, lib. v. 712. 
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Megasthenes in his account of the 
Philosophers says, There is no pre- 
scribed rule for putting an end to 
themselves; but that those who do 
it are esteemed rash. The hardy by 
nature’ cast themselyes upon the 
sword or from a precipigce, those 
‘who are/‘meapable of labour into the 
sea, those who are patient of hard- 
ships ‘are. strangled, while those-of a 
flory temperamerit are thrust into the 
firés which last indeed was the: fate 
of Catanus an intemperate man, and 
addicted to the pleasures of the table, 
at the court of Alexander.—Str..lib. 
‘xv. p. 718. 


OF THE PHILOSOPHERS: 


FROM CLITARCHUS. 
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Accorp1ne to the relation of Clitar- 
chus, they place in opposition to the 
Brahmanes, the Pramnez a conten- 
tious and argumentative set of men 
who deride the Brahmanes as arro- 
gant and ridiculous on account of 
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their studies in physiology and as- 
tronomy. They are divided into the 
Mountaineer, the Naked, the Citizen, 
and Rural sects. 


OF THE INDIAN ASTRONOMY: 


FROM THE PASCHAL CHRONICLE. 


"EN teig xperoig Tig xupyo- 
moitag, dx Tod yévoug rob "Ap= 
pakdd, drip rig “De dve- 
gion ovple, Rerspenle, iob- 
pats "ArdouBdpies, $¢ xa owv- 
eypdpato mpirros *Iwoig "Ao~ 
spovoulay. 


Asout the time of the construction 
of the Tower, a certain Indian of the 
race of Arphaxad made his appear- 
ance, a wise man, and an astrono- 
mer, whose name was Andubarius ; 
and it was he that first instructed 
the Indians in the science of Astro- 
nomy.—p. 36. 


© ddalhrvovg Vulg. 


ATLANTIC AND PANCHZAN 
FRAGMENTS: 


FROM 


MARCELLUS AND EUEMERUS. 


Sighised ty Google 


OF THE ATLANTIC ISLAND: 


FROM MARCELLUS. 


OTI pay dybvero toadry ti 
vaees na) rydunadrn, byez! 
tints tiv loropivrey tc wep) 
mis tbe Jardrry. Elvos 
skp nad dy toig abrér xpbone 
per dard vycoug de dnelry 7H 
werdoyer Meparedsivng epee, rpeig 
te Gra dadérous, THY pay 
TlAsvravos, tiv be *Appaivos, 
plow ba toruy Any Movei- 
Davos, xrlev oratlen rd pdye~ 
Dog. Kal robs olnotvrag dy airy 
poipy Ti aprysren Biarelew 
wep) rig" Athdrrdos ovras “ye- 
woirys dul wirow mappeya~ 
Seordrys, Ip dn) wodrde we- 
pibboug twdereures ado 
toy dy ‘Atharrings weddya 
mic. Taita ply oy | 
Madpnenrog dy t0ig¢ Al owimois 
yerpagey. 


Tuat such and so great an island 
formerly existed is recorded by some 
of the historians who have treated 
of the concerns of the outward sea. 
For they say that in their times there 
were seven islands situated in that 
sea which were sacred to Persephone, 
and three others of an immense mag- 
nitude one of which was consecrated 
to Pluto, another to Ammon, and 
that which was situated between 
them to Poseidon; the size of this 
last was no Jess than a thousand sta- 
dia. The jnhabitants of this island 
preserved a tradition handed down 
from their ancestors concerning the 
existence of the Atlantic island of a 
prodigious magnitude, which had 
really existed in those seas; and 
which, during a long period of time, 
governed all the islands in the At- 
lantic ocean, Such is the relation of 
Marcellus in his Ethiopian history.— 
Proc. in Tim. 
HH 


PANCHAKAN FRAGMENTS: 


FROM EUEMERUS. 


ETHMEPOE peev vy, “@plroc 
yeywas Kaccdrdpev Bas 
Aéwe, neal Bide Tovrov qvarynacos 
prenog Terely Bacidunds Twas 
xpelag uml peydrag daoby- 
plag, dnoly,  éxtomoSivas 
nate Thy pecnpPplay els toy 
"Dncaviv, dewkeicavra xal 
aitiy dx THs Bbbaluowe Apa~ 
Plas, worjractas ti got 
Bi "Oneaved wreloug apepas, 
ual mporevex Tiras wjrois we- 
Devyias’* oy plow bmepiew T 
wie dopatepbrye Tdngsice’ 
dy J redediadan robs ereinsty- 
tag Uayyalovy edreBela Bia- 
peptas xat rods Yeods t- 
piivras peyahorpemerrerais 
Suelay, xal dvadjnacw 
BErorsyaus apyupoig te Kal 
ypvocis. Elva 8 rhv-vjoov 
lepdy Reiiv, wat Erepa xrele 


* ixdgye. 


Evunmervs :(the historian) was a 
favourite of Cassander the king, and 
being upon that account constrained 
by his master to undertake some 
useful as well as extensive voyage 
of discovery he says, That he tra- 
velled southwards to the Ocean, and 
having sailed from Arabia Felix stood 
out to sea several days, and continued 
his course among the islands of 
that sea; one of which far excesded 
the rest in magnitude,.and this was 
called Panchea, He observes that 
the Panchswans who inhabited it 
were singular for their piety, honor- 
ing the Gods with magnificent sacri- 
fices and superb offerings of silver 
and gold. He saye moreover that the 
island was consecrated to the Gods, 
and mentions several other remark- 
able circumstances relative to its an- 
tiquity and the richness of the arts 


+ Aayfus St.—Qy. transversely among the islands. 


Saupalipera xard te Thy 
Spyadryra ual thy Tig xa- 
Tarren: sthureplay. sep) 
tv td naar mépos dy Tals wpb 
tatrys BiBAo dowyeypdpa- 
per, Blas 8 dy ati xard 
tae Apes tyre nad” daep- 
Boddy Sapo Aske Tpxpurni, 
uabibpyedroy te’ aia xaX’ 
& xap eBaclrace ric 
koupdys dudoy, és nate 
dab plrcoug Sy. “Ev rolry 7H 
epg only cas xpuoyy, dy 
¥ tig Nayyalas ypdmpacw 
budpyew “peypaymutnag td re 
Odpant nal Kplyow nal Asc 
wpakeg neparamdac. 

Mer& tatta dma} xpiitoy 
Oiparly Paehia -yeprtna, 
Srey tive Grbpa xal ewepye- 
Ty, ad sig Tile orper xiv7~ 
cewe Ururrymove’ G& xa) xpa~ 
tw Suelaig Tixoras rods ot- 
parloug Seads’ Bid xa) Ovdpariv 
sporaryopevOqvai. Tove & 
air§ yokoba dab ywainds 
"Eotias, Wave xal Kpovos 
Auyatipas bt, “Péar xa} Ay- 
patpar. Kpbror be Baoiet- 
cas per’ Odpariy, nal yipara 
“Pedy yerjcas Ala xa}"Hpay 
xa) Mocvebdiva, Tiv b¢ Ala 
dadeEduerey Thy Paeideiar 
a0 Kplev, ima “Hpay xa} 
Asjpatpay xal Géuw' e dy 
raitas wojcacbas, Kovpytas 
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displayed in its institutions and ser- 
vices: some of which we have in part 
detailed in the books preceding this. 
He relates also that upon the brow 
of a certain very high mountain in it 
there was a temple of the Triphyleean 
Zeus, founded by him at the time he 
ruled over all the habitable world 
whilst he was yet resident amongst 
men. In this temple stood a golden 
column on which was inscribed in the 
Panchezan characters a regular his- 
tory of the actions of Ouranus’ and 
Cronus and Zeus. 


In a gubsequent part of his work 
he relates that the first king was 
Ouranus, 2 man renowned for jus- 
tice and benevolence, and well con- 
versant with the motions of the stars : 
and that he was the first who honor- 
ed the Heavenly Gods with sacrifices 
upon which account he was called 
Ouranus (Heaven). He had two sons 
by his wife Hestia who were called 
Pan and Cronus ; and daughters Rhea 
and Demetra. And Cronus reigned 
after Ouranus; and he married Rhea, 
and had by her Zeus, and Hera, and 
Poseidon. And when Zeus succeed- 
ed to the kingdom of Cronus he 
married Hera, and Demetra, and 
Themis, by whom he had children ; 
by the first the Curetes ; Persephone 
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pey axe Hg mpbrys, Tepoe~ 
géryy Be de Tis eurépas, 
"AGyray Be awd ris Tpltys. 
"EXOdvra Be alg BafuaAdva, 
enikerabjvar Bury’ nal perc 
wavta els thy Nayyasay vicov 
apis "Dxeard xeuérny wapa- 
yerinevay, Odparcd rod IBlov 
mpondropes Bud Rptcacbas. 
K¢xeibev Bick Zuplag erdeiy 
mpds Tov tote buvdotyy Kdo- 
“ow €& oS nal ro Kdoowy 
tpoge “ENOavra Be els Kidixiay 
morgup vxyocas Kfuxa to- 
adpyny, xal Gra be adeiote 
6m exeOevra, nap’ dmaci 
tyncOjvas, xai Rey adva- 
ryopevOhvas. 


PANCHZAN FRAGMENTS. 


by the second; and Athena by the 
third. He went to Babylon where 
he was hospitably received by Belus ; 
and afterwards passed over to the 
island of Pancha which lies in the 
Ocean, where he erected an altar to 
Ouranus his forefather. From thence 
he went into Syria to Cassius who 
was then the ruler of that country, 
from whom Mount Cassius receives 
its name. Passing thence into Cilicia 
he conquered Cilix the governor of 
those parts; and having travelled 
through many other nations he was 
honored by all and universally ac- 
knowledged as a God.—Diod. Sic. 
Ecl. 681. cited by Euseb. Prep. 
Evan. II. 


THE 


CHALDA:AN ORACLES OF 


ZOROASTER. 


piatized y GOOgle 


THE CHALDEAN ORACLES OF 
ZOROASTER. 


CAUSE 
GOD, FATHER, MIND, FIRE MONAD, DUAD, TRIAD* 


LT ‘08 eds dors xepardy exw lépanog obrds dor 8 apirog, 
Aphapros, didig, dyeyntos, duepyc, dvomoidrares, irloxos wayrds 
Kade, adwpoddxnros, dyalay dyabdrares, pala cporips= 
rates, dors 82 xal warhp ebvoulas xa) Binasctms, abroblBaxrtos, 
spurinds, nal rédeios, nad coprs, nal lepod qpuosned pdvog ebperric. 

But God is he that has the head of a hawk. He is the first, 

indestructible, eternal, unbegotten, indivisible, dissimilar; the 

dispenser of all good; incorruptible; the best of the good, the 
wisest of the wise: he is the father of equity and justice, self- 
taught, physical, and-perfect, and wise, and the only inventor of 

the sacred philosophy. Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. I. c. 10. 


* Mr. Taylor in hia collection of the oracles (Class. Journ. No. 22.) has 
arranged them under the following heads. © The oracles which he conjectures 
may be ascribed to Zoroaster himself. This division includes the collection of 
Psellus, and in this collection are marked Z. as in the Sth. II. Oracles 
delivered by Theurgists under the reign of Marcus Antoninus. These relate to 
the Intelligible and Intellectual orders : and are bere distinguished by a T as in 
the 4th. III, Oracles delivered either by the Theurgists or by Zoroaster, here 
marked Z or T, as inthe 2nd. The rest he has placed together as uncertain or 
imperfect in their meaning ; to which he has subjoined a few from the Treatise 
of Lydus de Mensibus, We are also indebted to Mr, Taylor for.the referentes to 
the authors fram whom the collection was originally made, and for the addition 
of several oracles hitherto unnoticed: the latter are distinguished by the letters 
Tay. aiter the reference, as in the 2nd oracle. 

+ Eusebius attributes this to the Persian Zoroaster. I have added it to 
the collection. 
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u.* OF ye Oeoupyel Sedy chal pacw, xal Cpvover per Purepoy 
mal vedirepor, Kad xuxdrodduxtey toy Sey xa) aldvev xa} vodrra 
te cipsarra tay dy xbopp xuvoundvoy dadyrwy apiOpoy 
xal mpig tedroig dmépayroy Bik thy Bram nal drimceidy pace 
pete TovTwr. 
Theurgists assert that he+ is a God, and celebrate him as 
both older and younger, as a circulating and eternal God, as un- 
derstanding the whole number of all things moved in the world, 
and moreover infinite through his power and of a spiral form. 
Z or T. Proc. in Tim, 244.—Tay. 


Il. edly dyxdopsoy, aldver, dxépayrov. 
Néoy, xal pec Stryy, ddincesdqe 

The mundane god, eternal, boundless, 

Young and old, of a spiral form. 


IV. Tig yep dvexdrcherov Cone xal rie arpurcd Buvaudas, xal 
Tie Adxvov, xard 7d yoy, dvepyelag 6 Aidy (altia). 
For Eternity, t according to the oracle, is the cause of never- 
failing life, of unwearied power, and unsluggish energy. 
T. Tay. 


V. Svydpeng xareirar ind tay Seay, ores § Axditag Bede, xad 
1 ¥S cua Adyetas xal xatd voly pbvoy dad ty Wuxdy 
yrupiter base 
Hence this stable God is called by the gods silent, and is said 
to consent with mind, and to be known by souls through mind 
alone. T. Proc, in Theol. 321.—Tay. 


vi. Of Xadain tiv Sedv (Ardvueor) "Idw Adyouew, (dyti tod, 
as prontdy) 1H Dowinay ydoog, nal Tahal Be moddayod 


® Lobeck seems to be of opinion that neither this nor the one next follow- 
ing have any claim to be inserted. 
+ xeSves Time Tay.—Qy. Kpévos. The latter Platonists continually sub- 


stitute Xpéves for Kpdvos. 
} The Gnostics used the word on itself for their different celestial orders. 


See also Sanchoniatho, p. 4. 
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Aéyeras, olov 5 twep todo dere mohovg, Toutéoti 6 by- 
puoupyac. 
The Chaldzans call the God (Dionysus or Bacchus) Iao in 
the Pheenician tongue (instead of the intelligible light), and he is 
often called Sabaoth, signifying that he is above the seven poles, 
that is the Demiurgus. Lyd, de Mens. 83.—Tay. 


Vil. Tdvra yap oudyov 79 éauted pig tic bwapbéus dxpéryti, 
xa Td Adyiy, abtis mas tlw dmdpyer 
Containing all things in the one summit of his own hyparxis, 
he himself subsists wholly beyond. 
T. Proc. in Theol. 212.—Tay. 


Vill. Ta mdvra petpory nal acpopiloy, dg ta Abyice Goi. 
Measuring and bounding all things. 
T. Proc. in Pl. Th. 386.—Tay. 


1X. Od yp dad marpints dpyns dredec ts tpoxcles. 
For nothing imperfect circulates from a paternal principle. 
Z. Psell. 38.—Plet. 


X. Mearhp od poBov evOpdonei, welOw 3° dmixees, 
The father hurled not forth fear but infused persuasion. 
Z. Plet. 


XI. « « « “Eauriy 6 xardp Spacey 
O8d? ev éF Buvdres voepe urcloas Bray wp. 
. » « « The Father has hastily withdrawn himself; 
But has not shut up his own fire in his intellectual power. 
Z. Psell, 30.—Plet. 33. 


XU. — Tosovrog yeep & exe wots wpe evepylas evepyiy, ors 
Mybe wpoyrdev, &AX’ Cuever dv 7H xatpinds Burg, * 


* Bales Fr. Pat. 
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Kai &y r§ dbury, xatd thy SeoOpeupova cryyy. 
Such is the Mind which is there energizing before energy. 
That it has not gone forth but abode in the paternal depth, 
And in the adytum according to divinely-nourished silence. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 167. 


XII. Elo} advra wupic dvig exyeyaita. 
Wdrra yap ekerérece marhp, nal vB wapédune 
Aevrépy, ov mpiray xaritera: Etveat avdpaiv. 
All things are the progeny of one fire. 
The Father perfected all things, and delivered them over 
To the second Mind, whom all nations of men call the first. 
Z. Psell. 24.—Plet. 30. 


XIV. Kal rod vod, 35 av dumipioy xdopov ayer. 
And of the Mind which conducts the empyrean world. 
T. Dam, de Prin. 


XV. ‘A vobig Aeyes, TH voeiv By mod A€yes. 
What the Mind says, it says by understanding. 
Z. Psell. 35. 


XVI. ‘H pty yep Bdvapus oby enelvoss, rots 8 dm” exelvov. 
Power is with them, but Mind is from him. 
T. Proc. in Plat. Th. 365. 


XVII. Nodg sarpdc dpaswic exoyodperos Surripew 
"Awaprtou dorpderovew aueiAlnrov mupig sdxoig. 
The Mind of the Father riding on attenuated rulers 
Which glitter with the furrows of inflexible and implacable Fire. 
T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 


XVII. we ew es Mera 88 tartpinde diavolas 


+ Pletho has +a» yéros: he omits the first line, which Taylor also gives by 
itself in another place. 
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Wu dyd valo, Oeppy uyeica ra xdvra, 
wae aee Karétero yap 
Noty wey evi Yang, Wax 8 evi odpars apyp, 
"Hyudy eynaréSyxe warnp dedpav re Jedy te. 
.1.+.+. After the paternal conception 
I the Soul reside, a heat animating all things. 
. +. «+ For he placed 
Mind in Soul and Soul in dull Body, 
The Father of Gods and Men so placed them in ours. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 124. 


XIX.  Eenglorgras yap ta qpuoink Epya tH weeps peyye 
Tod warps’ Vuxy yep xocpycaca tly peyay 
Odpariv, nal xoopoton perc rod warpec. 
Képata® B88 xal adting doripixtas dow. 

Natural works coexist with the intellectual light 

Of the Father, For it is the Soul, which adorned the great 
heaven 

And which adorns it after the Father. 

But her horns are established on high. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 106, 


XxX. “Ors uy wip Burdues watpic boa dacs, 
"ASardres re péves, nal Cone Seradrig dori: 
Kal foxes xdopov wodAd whypdpara xéaroy. 
The Soul, being a bright fire, by the power of the father, 
Remains immortal, and is mistress of life, 
And fills up many of the recesses of the world. 
Z. Psell. 28.—Plet. 11. 


Xx, Miynptoar 8 byeriiv, wupis apSirey épya tedotea., 
The channels being intermixed, she performs the works of in- 


corruptible fire. : 
Z. or T. Proc, in Pl. Polit. 399. 


* Lob. proposes xpara. 
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HX. OF yp els Cany, nip dxexewa Td npirov 
"Ey Cdvauuy xaraxdreler epyois, ZhAd ydg. 
Nod yep wots eotly § xdopou rexylens mupidy. 
For the Fire which is first beyond did not shut up his power 
In matter by works but by mind: 
For the framer of the fiery world is the Mind of Mind. 
T. Proc. in Theol. $83.—in Tim. 157. 


XXII. “Og dx véou ExDope pitas 
“Eooapevos xup) nip, cudeopuy®™ Sppa xepdog 
Tyyalovg xpatypas, dot mupig avIog exloxwy. 
Who first sprung from Mind 
Clothing fire with fire, binding them together that he might mingle 
The fountainous craters, while he preserved the flower of his 
own fire. 
T. , Proc. in Parm. 
XXIV.  “EvSev cupdcvos xpyorhp duvdpoio xupig Gros, 
Kécpor dySpdonxay xoirdpact Wdyra yep &Sev 
“Apyetai cig 70 xdtw telvew dutivag dyntage 
Thence a fiery whirlwind drawing the flower of glowing fire, 
Flashing into the cavities of the worlds; for all things from thence 
Begin to extend downwards their admirable rays. 
rT. Proc. in Theol, Plat. 171. 172. 


XXV.t ‘H povccs dxel mpbrws, Seo marpixy povds deri. 
The Monad is there first where the paternal Monad subsists, 
rT Proc. in Euc. 27. 


© cuwSecpior Tay. 

+ Oder of TSayépaio1, Bik ro What the Pythagoreans signify by Monad, 
rddos, xa) Budbos, xa) rgidBos, # Duad, and Triad—or Plato by Bound, Infi- 
6 TlAdrar 8: rod wepdtos, xa) nite, or Mixed; or we in the former part of 
rol awelgou, xai rob juxrdy, j this work, by The One, The Many, and The 
xpéragdy ye hci; 8d TB dvds xa) United; that the oracles of the Gods intend 
tém xohAdw xal tod frwpedrov, by Hyparxis, Power, and Energy.—Dam. de 
robto of yphopos tay Sadw BG Prin. —Tay. 

Tis tmagklwe xad buvaulws xad 
xa) ivepyslas. 
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XXXVI, Tava dori pords, 1.000» 4 O00 yenng. 
The Monad is extended which generates two. 
tT; Proce, in Euc. 27. 


XXVII. Ava yap wapk tide xadyjras, (nal voepais dotpdwres ropactc) * 
Kal 13 xuPepyav ta mdyra, xal ratte &xacroy (od raxSdv.) 
For the Duad sits by this, and glitters with intellectual sections, 
To govern all things, and to order each. 
T. Proc. in Plat, 376. 


XXVIU. Els rola yeep wos éime matpds tTéuver as dnavra, 
O8 73 Sérew xarévevce, xal Ain waévra erérpyro. 
The Mind of the Father said that all things should be cut into 
three: 
His will assented, and immediately all things were cut. 
T. Prog. in Parm. 


XXIX. Els tpla yep eine wots martpig didiov, 
NG ndyra xuPepviiv. 
The Mind of the eternal Father said into three, 
Governing all things by Mind. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 


XXX. Trg 88 yap dx tpiddos aay medpa mathp dxépace. 
The Father mingled every Spirit from this Triad. 
Lyd. de Men, 20.—Tay. 


XXXI. Tig 8 yeep ex tpidbos xdrmoiow exdpyeD Amarvra. 
All things are governed in the bosoms of this triad. 
Lyd. de Men. 20.—Tay. 


® The oracle stands in the text as given by Fr. Patricius, Standley and 
Taylor. Lobeck shows that the passages in parenthesis do not properly belong 
to it. od raySéy should also be of rayS/r as connected with the succeeding sen- 
tence in Proclus. 
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XXXU. [deta yap dv thiol roig 88 xvPepraral re nal dots. 
All things are governed and subsist in these three. 
T. . Proc. in I, Alcib. 


XXXUI. "Apyais yap tpicl rails 88 Ad Bog Bourdvew dzarra. 
For you may conceive that all things serve these three principles. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 


XXXIV. "Ex® rivd! fées tpidbos beuas mpd THs odons, 
Od apdirays, dA’ ob te perpeirai, 
From these flows the body of the Triad, being pre-existent, 
Not the first,.but that by which things are measured. 
Z. or T. Anon. 


Xxxv. Kal épdmoay dv atta 9 1° dperh, nal 4 copia, 
Kai 4 worvgpay drpéxerc. 
And there appeared in it virtue, and wisdom, 
And multiscient truth. 
Z. or T. Anon. 


XXXVI. Tlavt) ydp dy xdopp Adumes tpicks, Ne pares Apyer. 
For in the whole world shineth a Triad, over which a Monad rules. 
T. Dam. in Parm., 


XXXVI. na oe f “Lepds pads Bpduoc, dy 8" dpa pow 
"Hépios, rpirog dros, O¢ ev wuph Thy yNva Sdares. 
The first is the sacred course ...., but in the middle 
Air, the third the other which cherisheth the earth in fire. 
Z. or T. Anon. 


XXXVIN.  *Apdhy dulryotca pdos, adp, alBépa, xdcpoug. 
Abundantly animating light, fire, ether, worlds. 
Z. or T. Simp. in Phys. 143, 


© Tay.—T¥ Fr. Pat. 
+ Jones proposes yeA/ov. Hippocrates uses the same expression of d¢épu0¢ 
hAlov. 
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IDEAS * 


INTELLIGIBLES, INTELLECTUALS, IYNGES, SYNOCHES, TELE- 


XXXIX. 


TARCHZ, FOUNTAINS, PRINCIPLES, HECATE 
AND DEMONS. 


Novs warpds eppoltnee, vénoag dxudds ovary 
Tlaypéppoug Béas. wyyis 8 amd pidis dxowraoas 
"ELSopov. warpdber yeep env Rovay te TeAds te 
(A0 dy cudwreras tH watpl, Gddny wat” ZAny 
Lerhy, amd pepilomtvwy dxerév.) + 

"AN eucpleSncay, voepp wuph popydeioas 

Els Garage voepas” xdoup yap avak mohuusppy 
TlpovSyney voeply tUmov ApIirev, ob xar& xdcpor 
“Typeg dxerphperes uoppiig ad’ & fT xdopag epdvdn, 
Tavrolaas Wéuis xeyapirperos, dy ula myyy, 

"EE Tg poiletrras pepepiopdvas Gra, Aadyros, 
"Prptperat xiopou wep oopaciy, al wepl uddrxoug 
Tpepdarlous, curvecrciy dosnviac, popdorrat, 
Tpamodor wep t aud) mapacyier Zdrdvdis aA, 
“Evvowas voepad myyis matpixis aed, woAb 
Aparréperas mupis drdog dxoysyrou xpdreug aixpi, 
*Apxeysvous IBéas mpbrn matpds ePauoe tas Be 
Abtoredig any). 


The Mind of the Father made a jarring noise, understanding by 


unwearied counsel 


* The whole of the following division is a system grafted upon the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas. It is composed of six different orders, called Triads, or each 
consisting of three Triads, which have different names in the respective theolo- 
gies of the Modern Platonists, and of those who assumed the title of Chaldeans. 
Both regarded the first Cause as the One and the Good ; from whom proceeded 
in succession the three first orders which were all Ineffable and Superessential. 

+ Taylor omits these two lines, which Fr. Pat. and Stan insert. 

T pera Tay. 
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Omniform ideas: which flying out from one fountain 

They sprung forth: for from the Father was the will and the 
end; 

(By which they are connected with the Father 

According to alternate life from several vehicles,) 

But they were divided, being by intellectual fire distributed 

Into other Intellectuals: For the king previously placed before 
the multiform world 

An intellectual, incorruptible pattern, the print of whose form 

Is promoted through the world, according to which things the 
world appeared 

Beautified with all-various Ideas ; of which there is one fountain, 

From this the others rush forth distributed, 

And separated about the bodies of the world, and are borne 

Through its vast recesses like swarms 

Turning themselves on all sides in every direction, 

They are Intellectual conceptions from the paternal fountain, 

Partaking abundantly the flower of Fire in the point of restless 


time, 
But the primary self-perfect fountain of the Father 
Poured forth these primogenial ideas. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Parm. 


XL. ‘Meddad pty 84 olde ere Palvover paciweig 
Kécpoig evSphoxovras* xal dv alg duporytes Cavs 
Theis, 
These being many ascend flashingly into the shining worlds 
And in them are contained three summits. 
T. Dam. in Parm. 


EB slices Dpovpis tay Epyuy cick rob matpic 
Kal rot évtg vod Tod vented. 
They are the guardians of the works of the Father 
And of the one Mind, the Intelligible. 
T; Proc. in Th. Plat. 205. 
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XL" =“ deta yep dors Sou ey xécuw tHye voyTd. 
All things subsist together in the Intelligible world. 
T. Dam. de Prin.— Tay. 


XLII. Tv 82 voel mag vets Sedv, ob yap avev wos dori vonrod, 
Kal +3 voyrav ob vod xupls tmdpyer. 
But all Intellect understands the deity, for Intellect is not without 


the Intelligible, 
And the Intelligible does not subsist apart from Intellect. 
Z. or T. Dam. 


XLIV. Od yap divev voog dori vonrod* ov yupis dndpyer. 
For Intellect is not without the Intelligible: it does not subsist 
apart from it. 
Z. or T. Proc. Th. Plat. 172. 


XLY. NG poy xaréyes rd voyta, Yay 8 exdyer xdopog. 
By Intellect he contains the Intelligibles, but introduces the Soul 
into the worlds. 


XLVI. N@ pay xardxes 1 venta, alebysw 8 dxdyes xbopoic. 
By Intellect he contains the Intelligibles, but introduces Sense into 
the worlds. T. Proc. in Crat. 


XLV.  XvpPodre yep warpinds woog Eomeipe xatd xdopor, 
“Og ta vontce veel, xal Gppacta xaddrytras. 
For the paternal Intellect, which understands Intelligibles, 
And adorns things ineffable, has sowed symbols through the world. 
T. Proc. in Crat. 


LVIH. "Apyy madoys tuxoews Fe y tabis. 
This order is the beginning of all section, 
T. Dam, de Prin. 


© I. The first Order is the Intelligible Triad of the Platonists, but Psellus 
says it was venerated among the Chaldwans as a certain Paternal Profundity, 
containing three triads, each consisting of Father, Power and Intellect. 


K K 
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XLIX. ‘H voqry xdons te xvews apres. * 
The Intelligible is the principle of all section. 


T. Dam. de Prin. 
L. Tpocpy Se +H vootyrs +3 vonrdy. 
The Intelligible is food to that which understands. 
T. Dam. de Prin, 
Lt. Td rdyim wep rdv takdwy xpd tod Ovpavd de ap eynray 
evedelEaro, xal xporedyne 
Shy’ Exes purrd. 
The oracles concerning the orders exhibits it prior to Heaven as 
ineffable, and add— 
It has mystic silence. T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 


Lil. Olas tag ventas aitiag +d Adyiow udder, nal wpoiodoas dnd 
a0 warp Séew dx? adtir, 
The oracle calls the Intelligible causes Swift, and asserts that 
proceeding from the Father, they run to him. 
T. ‘ Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 


Lille f Td ev dori veep nal vonrde, tra veolwra voeiras. 

Those natures are both Intellectual and Intelligible, which, them- 
selves possessing intellection, are the objects of intelligence to 
others, Te Proc. Th. Plat. 179. 


Liv. Nooduevas tvyyes watpdder vodours xal adral* 
Bovrais apSeynroics xivotpevas Gore vojras. 
The intelligible Iynges themselves understand from the Father; 
By ineffable counsels being moved so as to understand. 
Z. Psell, 41.—Plet. 31. 


© dye Fr. Patr. © 

+ Il. The second order of the Platonists was the Intelligible and at the same 
time Intellectual Triad. Among the Chaldeans it consisted of the Jynges, 
Syonches and Teletarche. 
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LV. “Ors dpydtig, Ors ExBerig €or) wvpis Canddpov. 

“Ori nai ta Gwwydvor xAnpor tH¢ “Excirys xtAqoy. 

Kail duippe? toig Zuvexedow Adxjy Cpdwpar avpdg 

” Méya 8uvapevoioe 

Because it is the operator, because it is the giver of life-bearing 

fire. : 
Because it fills the life-producing bosom of Hecate. 
And it instils into the Synoches the enlivening strength of Fire 


Endued with mighty power. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 128. 


LVI. € poopeir ab xpnoripow dois axpirntag dancer. 
"Eynepdoas dAnijs ibiev peeves éy Zuvexedow. 
He gave to his own whirlwinds to guard the summits, 


Mingling the proper force of his own strength in the Synoches. 
Dam. de Prin. 


LVI. "AAA& xal traloig Soa Boudever Zuvexedor. 
But likewise as many as serve the material Synoches. 
T. 


LVI. Of TeAerdpyas ourelanwtas toig Luvoxedor. 
The Teletarchs are comprehended in the Synoches. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 


LIX. “Pel Tos voepiv paxcdpuy mypyy Te poy Te, 
Tdvrav yap mpory Suvdpcis xAmoriy appacteis 
Ackapérn, yevehy eat way xpoxter tpoxdouray. 
Rhea the fountain and river of the blessed Intellectuals 
Having first received the powers of all things in her ineffable 
bosom 


Pours forth perpetual generation upon every thing. 
T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 


¢ UI. The Jntellectual Triad of later Platonists corresponds with the 
Fountains or Fontal Fathers of the Chaldzans. 
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Lx. “Eots yap tépag tod watpixct Bubod*, xal amy tiv voepdy. 
For it is the bound of the paternal depth, and the fountain of the 
Intellectuals. 
Ts Dam, de Prin. 


LXI. «wo “Eats yap ddnic 
"Apaupacds Civasic, voepais otpderoura Tomaics. 
. « + « For he is a power 
Of circumlucid strength, glittering with Intellectual sections. 
T. Dam. 


LX.  Noepais darpawres tomas, Cpwtog Ddvewanoe te wart a. 
He glitters with Intellectual sections, but has filled all things 
with love. 


T. Dam. 


LXIM, — Teg 88 mupds voeped voepots wpyotipow anarta 
Eixabe Sovddvorra, watprs weiOyvids Sovdz. 
To the Intellectual whirlwinds of Intellectual fire all things 
Are subservient, through the persuasive counsel of the Father. 
T. Proc. in Parm. 


LXIV.  'O midg exer xdopuos voepods dvoxyjas dxawmeic. 
Oh how the world has inflexible Intellectual rulers. 


LXV.  Mécov ray warépuy “Exciryg t xérrpov dopeiras 
The centre of Hecate corresponds with that of the fathers. 
1 


Uxvi. "EE adrod yap mdvrest exbpdonoves duelrmros Te xepavrel, 
Kal apyornpoddsyor xoAwoe mapcperyyeos dAxis 
Tlatpoyerts “Exdrys* nai inelwnds aupig drBog 
“Hde xparasy mvedpa néhow muploy emexewa, 

From him leap forth all implacable thunders, 


© Based. Fr. P. + ixdorns. Fr. P. t Tay. omits ig and wavres. 
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And the whirlwind receiving bosoms of the all-splendid strength 
Of the Father-begotten Hecate; and he who begirds the flower 
of fire 
And the strong spirit of the poles, all fiery beyond. 
T. Proc. in Crat. 


LXVII. Tloyyaiey AAov, 5 Tov Cuxdpion xdopoy dyer, 
Another fontal, which leads the empyreal world. 
Z. or T. Proc, in Tim. 


LXV. Kal ayy) myyiv, xa) xépag myyiy dxaciy. 
The fountain of fountains, and the boundary of all fountains. 
T. Dam, de Prin. 


LXIX.  “Y'xd B00 wer 9 Cwoydvog ayy wepiexeras Yuxav. 
Under two minds the life-generating fountain of souls is com- 
prehended. 
Ta Dam. de Prin. 


LXX. “Ywoxertas adraig dpysmic didov®. 
Beneath them lies the principal of the immaterials. 
Z. or T. Dam, in Parm. 


LEXI." Tlarpoyerés dog, todd ydp pbros, ex watpds dAxiis 
Apedperos roou avboc, Exes TET vociy marpsndy wily 
*Eibivas wdoais myyaig te xal dpyaic, 


* The last of the Intellectual Triad was the Demiurgus, from whom pro- 
ceeded the Effable and Essential orders including all sorts of Demons. They 
are according to the respective systems— 


OF THE PLATONISTS. OP THE CHALDEANS. 
IV. The Supermundane. IV. The Principles. 
V. The Liberated. V. The Azonic. 
VI, The Mundane. VI. The Zonic. 


The Demiurgus was the fabricator of the world, and held the same relative posi- 
tion to the three succeeding essential orders as did the first cause to the three 
preceding or superessential orders. 

+ Qy. +3.—I have so translated it. 
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Kal 73 woeiv, del re pdvesw ddnvy orpopdruyys. 
Father-begotten light, for he alone having gathered from the 
strength of the Father 
The flower of mind has the power of understanding, the paternal 
mind ; 
To instil into all fountains and principles the power 
Of understanding, and of always remaining in a ceaseless revo- 


lution. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 242. 


LXXIL, . «e+ + + Mdoas wd te nal apes 
Aveiy des te udvew dbup oxpopadeyyt. 
All fountains and principles whirl round, 
And always remain in a ceaseless revolution. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Parm. 


LXXUI. "Apyas, al marpis tpya vojoucas venta 
AloOnrois Epyois, xal oduacw duexcdaufer. 
ArawtpOpios érrivres pdvas tH watpl nal rH OAy. 
Kal ta dupary, mimnpata tiv dpavav epyatsnero. 
Kal 2° diary cis thy dupa} xocpomoitay bryypadorres. 
The Principles, which have understood the Intelligible works of 
the Father 
He has clothed in sensible works and bodies, 
Being the intermediate links standing to communicate between 
the Father and Matter, 
Rendering apparent the images of unapparent natures, 
And inscribing the unapparent in the apparent frame of the 
world. 
Z. or T. Dam. de Prin. 


LXXIV. “Ors Taprapou xal Tig tis ouduyotoys 79 Ovparg 6 Tupay, 
"Exdva, 6 Tddwy, oly Xaddaixy tig tplas €cpopos tig atax~ 
robe wdons Sqpsoupylacs. 
Typhon, Echidna, and Python, being the progeny of Tartarus 
and Earth, which is conjoined with Heaven, form as it were a 
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certain Chaldaic triad, which is the inspector of the whole dis- 
ordered fabrication. 


T. Olymp in Phad.—Tay. 


LXXV. Awd riiv deplav dpydyrey cumplerarras of Groves 
Baipdves, 8:3 nai ro Adyidy yz. 
*"Hepluw dddrypa xuviv yRovlaw re xa) typi. 
Irrational demons derive their subsistence from the aérial rulers, 
wherefore the oracle says, 
Being the charioteer of the aérial, terrestrial, and aquatic dogs. © 
T. Olymp. in Phed.— Tay. 


LEXVI. 2 ewdpiv, dx) pty tiv Seluv, thy dywportiy emictaclay 
dveluvvras tod Raros. 8:3 xal 13 Avyuw WpoBarjpas udrer 
Tog eode tavrove. 
The aquatic, when applied to divine natures, signifies a govern- 
ment inseparable from water, and hence the oracle calls the 
aquatic gods water walkers. 
T. Proce. in Tim. 270.—Tay. 


Lxxvu. Sunt etiam deemones aquei quos Nereides vocat 
Orpheus, in sublimioribus exhalationibus aque, 
quales sunt in hoc sere nubiloso, quorum corpora 
videntur quandoque acutioribus oculis, presertim in 
Perside et Africa ut existimat Zoroaster. 

There are certain aquatic demons whom Orpheus called Ne- 

reides in the more elevated exhalations of water such as appear 

in this cloudy air, whose bodies are sometimes seen, as Zoroaster 
thinks, by more acute eyes, especially in Persia and Africa. 
Tt Fic. de Im. Am. 123.—Tay. 
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PARTICULAR SOULS. 
SOUL, LIFE, MAN. 


LXXVIII. Tatra warhp dwénoe, Bporis 3° ol ebvywro. 
These things the Father conceived, and the mortal was animated 
for him. T, Proc. in Tim. 336. 


LXXIX,  KaréQero yap voy ey Wuxg, dv cduats be 

“Tydas eynateOyxe mathp dvdpiv te Sey te. 
For the Father of gods and men placed the mind in soul, 
But in body he placed you. 


LXXX.  Xtpuboha yap watpinds wos Comespe Taig Wuxalg. 
The paternal mind has sowed symbols in the souls. 
Z. Psell. 26—Plet. 6. 


LXXXI.  Wuyaioy ommSypa bua) xpdoas suovolais 
N¢ xal mevpars Sely, ep’ ole tplrov deriv Epwra, 
Luderindy advray emiPyropa cepviv Edyner. 
Having mingled the vital spark from two according substances, 
Mind and Divine Spirit, as a third to these he added 
Holy Love, the venerable charioteer uniting all things. 
Lyd. de Men. 3.—Tay. 


LXXXIT, Thy Yuyw dvardioas tpwts Babes. 
Filling the soul with profound love. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Pl. Theol. 4. 


LXXXIL. Woy) 9 epirar Oeiy Gyles ad els davriy. 
Otter Sryriy Exover Ay Sedber uepebeveras. 
"Appovlay aixel ydp, xp’ 7] nthe cdua Ppsresy. 
The Soul of men will in a manner clasp God to herself. 
Having nothing mortal she is wholly inebriated from God, 
For she glories in the harmony under which the mortal body 
exists. Z. Psell. 17.—Plet. 10. 


7 
Gr 
~ 
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LXXXIV. Ai pév tphwpevértepas Woyai by davray Sedytas 13 dAnPq, 
xal elow edperinarepas “ ootsuevas bi abting adune” ds 
ges 73 Aoyior. 
The more powerful souls perceive truth through themselves, and 
are of a more.inventive nature. ‘Such souls are saved through 
their own strength,” according to the oracle. 
T. Proc. in I, Ale.—Tay. 


LXxxy. Td Adyidy Gonos tae Yuyees dvaysperas Ty maidva abe. 
The oracle says, ascending souls sing a pean. 
Z. or T. Olym. in Phed.—Tay. 


LXxxVI. "H pda by xeival ye paxdpraras thoya nacewv 
Wuydey norl yaiay dx’ obpdvober mpryéovras. 
Keivas 8 trial te xal ob para njpar’ Exoveas, 
“Ocra: dx’ alynievros, avak, cébev, ae xa) adrod 
"Ex Arig eEeyévorre, Midou™ xparepig bx’ avdynng. 
Of all souls those certainly are superlatively blessed 
Which are poured forth from heaven to earth ; 
And they are happy, and have ineffable stamina, 
As many as proceed from thy splendid self, O king, 
Or from Jove himself, under the strong necessity of Mithus. 
Z. or T. Synes de Insom. 153. 


LXXXVII. Bfy Sts cdpa Aumdvrev yal xabapdraras. 
The souls of those who quit the body violently are most pure. 
Z. Psel. 27. 


LXXXVIIL. Wuxig ebworipes dvdtmvons, eVavro elol. 
The ungirders of the soul, which give her breathing, are easy to 


be loosed. 
Z. Psel, 32.—Plet. 8. 


LXXXIX. K@v yap rivbe Yup toys droxatactécay, 
*AAN GdAgy evings wathp, évapipsov elves. 
For tho’ you see this soul martumitted 
The Father sends another, that the number may be complete. 
Z. or T. 


© wlrov Fr. Pat. 
LL 
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BOs tt es Noycaca: ta épya tov zatpic 
Moipng eipapperns 13 reply patryoursy deaudes* 
"Ey 82 Seg xeiivrar wupoods Edxoveas dxpalove, 
‘Ex warpide xaridvres dp’ av yy) xatibrroy 
"Epxuplow dpémeras napwav, Yuxdrpoper arOoc. 
- . . « + Understanding the works of the Father 
They avoid the shameless wing of fate ; 
They are placed in God, drawing strong torches, 
Descending from the Father, from which, as they descend, the 
soul 
Gathers of the empyreal fruits the soul-nourishing flower. 
Z. or T. Proc in Tim. 321. 


XCcl. Té ye ro: mvetua rote To Ynyndy, 6 xal mevuatindy 
Wuxhw mpoorryspevray of eddaluoves, xal Beds xal dainov 
savrotamds, nal eiBwrov yiverai, xa tas wolvas ey rot 
the yuyj. Xpiopal re yap suopdvoves wep) adrov, rai 
trap pavraclaig Thy excl Bieayuryyy THs oxic mpocemd- 
Corres. 

This animastic spirit, which blessed men have called the pneu- 

matic soul, becomes a god, an all-various demon, and an image, 

and the soul in this suffers her punishments. The oracles, too, 
accord with this account: for they assimilate the employment of 
the soul in Hades to the delusive visions of a dream. 

Z. or T. Synes. de Insom. p. 189.—Tay. 


XCI. —“AAAny xat’ GdAny Cov, dad pepilouerar dyerav. 
“Avabey Bijnarrog él 73 nar? dvrrixpy 
Aid rod xdvrpou THs yi¢, xal® wéwetoy péoov, Zddoy 
Tlupidxov, tba xdreiws Héxps Shaloy dyeriiy 
Zundspoy nip. 
One life with another, from the distributed channels. 
Passing from above through the opposite part 
Through the centre of the earth; and the fifth the middle, 


* Taylor gives only these two last lines from Proc. in Tim. 172. 
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Another fiery channel, where the life-beaming fire descends 
As far as the material channels. 
Z. or T. 


XCII. Zag ro typdy ov Podor® 8:3 xa) tére wey UiPdda nadedow 
altyy tis 455 Cwoyoviag, tére 82 wyyiy twa, xal WAdrov 
xual xpd MAdruves of Seol. 
Moisture is a symbol of life; hence Plato, and the gods before 
Plato, call it (the soul); at one time the liquid of the whole of 
vivification, and at another time a certain fountain of it. 
Zz. Proc. in Tim. $18.—Tay. 


XcIV.  "Q roranpas ex™ qicews, GrDpwme, rexvacpa. 
O man, of a daring nature, thou subtile production. 
L. Psel. 12.—Plet. 21. 


xcv. Zby yap dyyeiow Viipes xBovd¢ olxyorours. 
For thy vessel the beasts of the earth shall inhabit. 
Z. Psel. 36.—Plet. 7. 


xcvi. Cum anima currat semper, certo temporis spatio 
transit omnia, quibus peractis, cogitur recurrere 
paulatim per omnia denuo, atque eandem in mundo 
telam generationis retexere, ut placuit Zoroastri, 
qui iisdem aliquando causis omnino redeuntibus, 
eosdem similiter effectud reverti putat. 
Since the soul perpetually runs and passes through all things 
in a certain space of time, which being performed, it is presently 
compelled to run back again through all things and unfold the , 
same web of generation in the world, according to Zoroaster, who 
thinks that as often as the same causes return, the same effects 
will in Jike manner be returned. 
Z. Ficin de Im. An, 129.—Tay. 


xcvul. Voluit Zoroaster ethereum anime indumentum in 
nobis assidue volvi. 


© rohunpératns Psel.—Fr, Patr. 
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According to Zoroaster, in us'the ethereal vestment of the soul 
perpetually revolves. 
Z. Ficin de Im. An. 131.—Tay. 


xevil. Qui autem a Deo traditi sermones fontem per se 
laudant omnis anime empyreas, id est empyrealis, 
ztherealis, materialis: et hunc sejungunt ex tota 
Zoogonothea, a qua et totum fatum suspendentes 
duas faciunt ceipés, id est ordines, hanc quidem ani- 
malem, hanc autem ut diximus popaiay, id est sortia- 
lem, fatalem. Et animam ex alter trahentes, quan- 
doque autem fato servire, quando irrationalis facta, 
dominum permutaverit, pro providentia fatum. 
The oracles delivered by the gods celebrate the essential foun- 
tain of every soul, the empyrean, the etherial, and the material. 
This fountain they separate from the whole vivific goddess *; 
from whom also suspending the whole of fate, they make two 
series, the one animastic, or belonging to the soul, and the other 
belonging to Fate. They assert that the soul is derived from the 
animastic series, but that sometimes it becomes subservient to 
Fate, when passing into an irrational condition of being, it becomes 
subject to fate instead of Providence. 
Z. or T. Proc. de Prov. ap. Fabr. VIII, 486.—Tay. 


MATTER. 


MATTER, THE WORLD, AND NATURE. 


XCIX.  Mytpa cudyoura ta mdyTa. 
The matrix containing all things. 
T. 


c. ‘Onropuis pepicuds nal arépirros, 
Wholly division, and indivisible. 


* Rhea. Tay. 
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cl. “EvOev dpdyv Spbones yévecsg wodveoixihov Lng. 
Thence abundantly springs forth the generation of multifarious 
matter. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 118. 


cn. Ol 8 +e Gropa, xal aloOnrd yusoupyodes, 
Kal copartoridy, xal xatatreraypéva cig TAny. 
These frame indivisibles and sensibles, 
And corporiforms and things destined to matter. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 


CIIL. Niéppas mya, xa} ewWopa mrevpata névta, 
Kal yOévios xddwos re xal yépios xa) Pxavyos, 
Mpaia adoys eniParopes 40° exiByras 
“Tang obpavlas re nai doreplas, xa &Bvoowr. 
The fontal nymphs, and all the aquatic spirits, 
And the terrestrial, aerial, and glittering recesses, 
Are the lunar riders and rulers of all matter, 
Of the celestial, the starry, and that which lies in the abysses. 
Lyd. p. 32.—Tay. 


CIV, | Td xaxay dperqrercpoy rod uh ovreg dotly, nate Td Adyioy. 
Evil, according to the oracle, is more frail than nonentity. 
Z. or T. Proc, de Prov.—Tay. 


cv. “Ewes parnoipeda, bie mdyrog tod xdocpou thy CAny Beqnesy, 
Sonep xad of Seol pari. 

We learn that matter pervades the whole world, as the gods 

also assert. 


Z. or T. Proc. Tim. 142. 


cvl. *Acwpdta pty dori ta Sia wdvra. 
Lépara B bv adreis busy Evener odderas. 
My bwapevws® xatacxelv doapdrous tay cwudtoy, 
Aid thy coparinty els Jy dvenertplabyre, pdow. 


* Avrauévoug Fr, Patr. 
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All divine natures are incorporeal, 

But bodies are bound in them for your sakes. 

Bodies not being able to contain incorporeals 

By reason of the corporeal nature, in which you are concentrated. 
Z. or T. ' Proc. in Pl. Polit. 359. 


evn,  "Epya voroas yap marpinds vdog abroyévebrog, 
Tldow dvéoneipe Seapdy mvpibpidy eparroc, 
“Opa t& mdyra pévg, xpovev cig axdpayroy epdvta. 
Mévy adoy® ra warpic seeps tpacpéva ptyyes, 
"De ey epars péry xdopov ororxeia Iérrat. 
For the paternal self-begotten mind understanding his works 
Sowed in all the fiery bond of love, 
That all things might continue loving for an infinite time. 
That the connected series of things might intellectually remain 
in all the light of the Father, 
That the elements of the world might continue their course in love. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 155. 


CVI. O maint S¢ abroupyay texrivaro tly xbopav. 
Kal tig wupds dynos Env Exepoc* ta 88 wayra 
Abroupyiy, Iva cpa +3 xoopsxdy dxtoAvmevy. 
Kéapos & xdyrac, xal uy palryras tuerddys. 
The Maker who, self-operating, framed the world, 
And there was another mass of fire: all these things 
He produced self-operating, that the body of the world might 


be conglobed, 
That the world-might be manifest, and not appear membranous. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 154. 


cIXx. “Agpopoil yap dauriv, dxciveg emrysneres 
Tov tomey mepbarrAécba: tiv ciddrwy, 

For he assimilates himself, professing 

To cast around him the form of the images. 


© T. — Mire was Fr. Patr. + pévovra Fr. Patr. 
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cx. Nod yap plunua wéres* 1d 88 rexGey dyes tl eduaros. 
For it is an imitation of Mind, but that which is fabricated has 
something of body. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 87. 


CxI. “AMSG B* ctroua cepyey axanta orpopadvyys 
Kécpaig evOpdoxwy, xparmrip T dik aatpls eumjy. 
But projecting into the worlds, through the rapid menace of the 


Father, 
The venerable name with a sleepless revolution, 
Z. or T. Proc. in Crat. 


CXL. «= *AwAdig B ody of tiv aroiyelov aiddpes exei. 
The ethers of the elements therefore are there. 
Z. or T. Olymp. in Phad.—Tay. 


cx.  Tobs remove thy yapaxtypwr, nal tiy ZdAwy Selar pacudroy 
& 7h alSdu palvectas, te rye Aeyouery, 
The oracles assert, that the impression of characters, and of 
other divine visions, appear in the ether. 
Z. or. T. Simp. in Phys. 144.—Tay. 


cxiv. Ey tobry yap ta atémwra tymctebai. 
In this the things without figure are figured. 
Z. or T. Stmp. in Phys. 143. 
cxv. T’ Gira, xai td pyre cwbjpata tod xdopov. 
The ineffable and effable impressions of the world. 


CxvI, Kal é pucoparys xdopos, xal te oxoduc peiOpa 
‘Tq’ dy woddol xaracdporras t. 
And the light-hating world, and the winding currents 
Under which many are drawn down. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 339. 


© sory Tay. i + xparny Fr. P. 
 Y xaracalportas Fr. Patr. 
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CXVII. Toy Sroyv xdopow dx wupis, xal Rartoc, xal yng, 
Kal mavrorpépou aibpne rore?. 
He makes the whole world of fire, and water, and earth, 
And all-nourishing ether. : 
Z. or T. 


exvint. Tay 8 dy péow ribelc, Bap 8 ey yaiag xcdrmoic, 
"Hépa & ayaber tovrov. 
Placing earth in the middle, but water in the cavities of the earth, 
And air above these. 
Z. or T. 


CxIx. Miike 82 wal woddy Gusdrov dorépaw axdaviy. 
My races Uxixdvy wovnpg 
Tiggy 88 xAdrqy otk exovoy pépec bai. 
To wip apis 7d atp dvayxdoas. 
He fixed a great multitude of inerratic stars, 
Not by a laborious and evil tension, 
But with a stability void of wandering, 
Forcing the fire to the fire. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim, 280. 


CXx. ‘Enrd yap tEdynuce warhp orepeduura wdopw’ 
Tov odpaviy xupt® oxypats mepixrrions. 
For the Father congregated the seven firmaments of the world, 
Circumscribing the heaven with a convex figure. 
Z. or T. Dam. in Parm. 


CXXI. Zédwv xa) wravwpeven iptoryney exrdda. 
He constituted a septenary of erratic animals. 
Z. or T. 


CXXU. Td drdxtoy abriy elrdxroig dvaxptuacag Loves, 
Suspending their disorder in well-disposed zones. 
Z. or T. 
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Cxxith “EE abrods inderycen, ECdomow Herusy 
Meceubodicag wip. 
He made them six in number, and for the seventh 
He cast into the midst the fire of the sun. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 280. 


CXXIV. Kértpey ad’ od adoar® pexpls dy tux toa Cass. 
The centre from which all (lines) which way so ever are equal. 
Z. or T. Proe. in Euc. 43. 


CXXV. Kai rays néAsog ep) xdrtpov, Saag Cac, CAby. 
And that the swift sun may come as usual about the centre, 
Z. or T. Proc. in Plat. Th. 317. 


CKXVI. Késrpy dxiowépyaw éavriy quis xehadirres. 


7 urging itself tewards the centre of resounding light. 
Proc. in Tim. 236. 


CXXVI. "HéAgy re péyas, xal Aauapcn corgi 
And the great sun and the bright moon. 


CXXVIMI. Xalras yap &¢ 86D wepuntrs puri PAtworrai. 
For his hairs appear like rays of light ending in a sharp point. 
ce Proc. in Pl. Pol. 387. 


CXXEX. ‘Hagia te xdxdav, xa) pyvaley xavayiopay. 
Kodniy te Heplo. 
AlBphs pédog® qeAlov re, xal pxvns dxeriin, 5 ve Hk pos. 
And of the solar circles, and, of the lunar clashings,. 
And of the aerial recesses, 
The melody of the ether, and of the sun, and of the passages of 
the moon, and of the air. 
Z. or T. Proc. in. Tim, 257. 


CXxx. Of ye wvotindtaras tiv Myo, nal Thy bMryta abrou THy 


® Tay. substitutes xa) xpds & + pepos Tay. 
MM 
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dy toig tmepnorpsis wapabeBdnaciv. exer yap 6 Hanis xdo- 
fog xa 7d Sroy its, de al re Xadbalew pymas Ayours. 
The most mystic of discourses inform us, that the wholeness of 
him (the sun) is in the supermundane orders: for there a solar 
world and a total light subsist, as the oracles of the Chaldeans 
affirm. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 264.—Tay. 


CXXXI. 'O ddySéorepes Fiu0g copuerper TT ypbyy te mavra, xpivov 
xpiveg dy aréxyyag, xat& Thy wepl aired toy Seddy sudriy. 
The more true sun measures all things by time, being truly a 
time of time, according to the oracle of the gods concerning it. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim, 249.—Tay. 


CXXXII. ‘O Biznog ex) tio dvdotpov géperas, wOAY THs amAavOUS 
tlydérepas. nad otrm 28 ray uty whavapévay obx Eber To 
poo, tpidy 08 tiv xdopoy nara Tas TeAErTiKas imodEcels. 

_The disk (of the sun) is carried in the starless much above the 

inerratic sphere: and hence he is not in the middle of the planets 

but of the three worlds, according to the telestic hypotheses. 
Z. or T. Jul. Orat. V. 334.—Tay. 


CXXXIII. Tip wupts eboxerevpar, 
Kal mvpis tapnlas. 
(The sun is a)* fire, the channel of fire, and the dispenser of fire. 
Z, or T. Proc. in Tim. 14). 


OXXXxIv. fT” Evba Kpévos. 

"HeAsog mdpedpos exicxomduy midov dryvoy. 
Hence Cronus. 
The sun assessor beholding the pure pole. 


CXXXV. AlBepisg Te dpbuos nad pins amderog Spi), 
*Hépiol re poal, 


© Tay. inserts. + Taylor omits this and the two following. 
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The ethereal course and the vast motion of the moon 
And the aerial fluxes. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257. 


CXXXVI. AlOyp, Frc, wveDua cedirys, dé pos ayes. 
Oh ether, sun, spirit of the moon, leaders of the air. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257. 


CXXxvil. Ka) sdaris dnp, pyvaids re Spduog, xa) xorg eAloio. 
And the wide air, and the lunar course, and the pole of the sun. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim, 257. 


CXXXVIII. Theres yep 4 Sec Heddy re péyay xa) Aaprpdy cedyryy. 
For the goddess brings forth the great sun and the bright moon. 


CXXXIX. ZvAdAtye: adr, Aapldvovea aidpis pérog®, 
"HeAlov re, cedseng Fe, nal boa Hep ourdxovrar. 

She collects it, receiving the melody of the ether, 

And of the sun, and of the moon, and of whatsoever things are 
contained in the air. 


CXL. = “Apyer 8 ab icig dxapdry xdoper te nal epywr’ 
Otpavig Sppa Sées Bpduor didior xatacdtpay. 

Ka) Saws dy al Gras weplobos wAypiivras qNov, cedryns, Spar, 

wards, mp4 pac. 
Unwearied nature rules over the worlds and works, 
That heaven drawing downward might run an eternal course, 
And that the other periods of the sun, moon, seasons, night, and 

day, might be accomplished. 
Z. or. T. Proc. in Tim. 4. & 323.—Tay. 


CXLI. Nérroig B uhh Betis pbcig axdetog Hbpytar 


Immense nature is exalted about the shoulders of the goddess. 
T. Proc, in Tim. 4, 


* papos Tay. 
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CXLI. Téy BaSuravlen ei Somsudrare, nal "Oowdens, nad Ze- 
podorpnc, ayérag xupiiig xadotor tag dotpnas opalpas. 
“Hroc wap’ Soov redelag Zyovras wep) 7d xdyrpoy jrdvan weepes 
Te copmatind peyeOn’ 4 dws tod clvdeoue: mag nal cwd- 
yoryas xenparNeey deyuerrives bas wap’ adréiv rir quomily 
Abpw, ds dytous narra Th adr&k wadsdow dy toig iepois 
Ady’ nate mapeumtwciy 82 tod ydupa, ayyerovg Ad 
xal robs nal? éxaothy tovrav dyéhuw ebdpyorras aorepas, 
nal Balumas iualous dyythavs, xad dpyarrythovg mpooo 
syopetecOas, obrep, eigiy dard tiv dpilcy. 
The most celebrated of the Babylonians, together with Ostanes 
and Zoroaster, very properly call the starry spheres herds; 
whether because these alone among corporeal magnitudes, are 
perfectly carried about a-ceatre, or in conformity to the oracles, 
because they are considered by them as in a certain respect the 
bonds and collectors of physical reasons, which they likewise 
call in their sacred discourses herds, and by the msertion of a 
gamma, angels. Wherefore the stars which preside over each of 
‘these herds are considered demons similar to the angels, and are 
called archangels: and they are seven in number. 
Z. Anon. in Theologumenis Arithmeticis.— Tay. 


extn. Congruitates materialium formaram ad rationes 
‘animee mundi, Zoroaster divinas illices appellavit. 
Zoroaster calls the congruities of material forms to the reasons of 
the soul of the world, divine allarements. 
Z. Fic. de vit coel. comp. 519.—Tay. 


MAGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL PRECEPTS. 


CXLIV. My Te meAdpia pérpa yaing bxd oy pptva Barrov 
Od yp adyBelng puri évd yori. 
Mire pétpes pétpa qAibu xardrvas ovvabpoloas 
*Aidiy Bovry peperas marpac oly, Evexey oad. 
Majong poifoy Cacoy del tpeyes epyy dvaynys. 
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"Acré psy epoxdpevpa, odber xdpw adn croyedhy. 
AiO prog dpviduy tapris wharis od or’ ddAyOH, 
Od Suelo onrdyyver te, Topal* 748 dbvppata edvra, 
*"Eumopiens andtys otypiyuata® devye od ratte 
MéAdaw edocblyg iepty mapdbecroy avotyey. 
"Bol dpesh, expla Te nal elolqua ounbyperras 

Direct not thy mind to the vast measures of the earth ; 

For the plant of truth is not upon ground. 

Nor measure the measures of the sun, collecting rules, 

For he is carried by the eternal will of the father, not for your 
sake, 

Dismiss the impetuous course of the moon; for she runs always 
by the work of necessity. 

The progression of the stars was not generated for your sake. 

The wide aerial flight of birds is not true, 

Nor the dissections of the entrails of victims: they are all mere 
toys, 

‘The basis of mercenary fraud: flee from these 

If you would open the sacred paradise of piety 

Where virtue, wisdom, and equity, are assembled. 

Z. Psel. 4. 


cKLY. Mijre xdirm veloeig ele Tov mehavavyéa KOT mOr, 
“Q pubis aléy Gmiotos bméotpwral te xal “Alng 
"Audixveys pundwr, Daroxapyc, dvénrog, 
Kpnpsding, oxodsds, wupav Beboc, alty drlowar, 
"Ad wydedar davis Béuacc, Apyor Gavenjsor. 
Stoop not down to the darkly-splendid world ; 
In which continually lies a faithless depth, and Hades 
Cloudy, squalid, delighting in images unintelligible, 
Precipitous, winding, a blind profundity always rolling, 
Always espousing an opacous, idle, breathless body. 
Z. or T. Synes de Insom. 140. 


CXLVI. Myre xdtw vevoeis, xpnuvos xat& vig bmoxertas, 
‘Emrantpov cvpov xara Paduldas* fv imo dewis 
“Avdynns Spdvos dori, 
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Stoop not down, for a precipice lies below the earth, 
Drawing under a descent of seven steps, beneath which 
Is the throne of dire necessity. 
Te % Psel. 6.—Plet. 2. 


CXLVI. §=Myre* 13+ ri Bang cxvBaror xpyuv® xaradrehpess 
"Eat nad t ddr pépis els témov auupadrta. 
Leave not the dross of matter on a precipice, — 
For there is a portion for the image in a place ever splendid. 
Z. Psel. 1. 2.—Plet. 14,—Syn. 140. 


CXLVII. M3 icews xaddons abréwtpoy @yaua. 
Invoke not the self-conspicuous image of nature. 
Z. Psel. 15,.—Plet. 23. 


CXLIX. My diow§ dubrdpeis, eluapueroy odvoua rote. 
Look not upon nature, for her name is fatal. 
Z. Proc. in Plat. Th. 143. 


cL. Od yexp xp% xelvous oe Brdmey mpiv Tena TeAco OF" 
“Ore tag uydgs Séryovres ded tay TeActaY amdyoues. 
It becomes you not to behold them before your body is initiated, 
Since by always alluring, they seduce the souls of the initiated. 
Z. or T. Proc. in I, Alcib. 


cLl. My edkns, a wy vica exo} Th 
Bring her || not forth, lest in departing she retain something. 
Z. Psel, 3.—Plet. 15. 


CLI. = My aveDue prordyns pire Babiags td eninedov. 
Defile not the spirit, nor deepen a superficies. 
Z. Psel. 19.—Plet. 13. 


* Synes. unites the two, and subjoins tye yép twa w ary papa. For it has 
a portion in it. 
+ OU te Syn. T 'AAAL xa Syn. § Gécews Fr. Pat. 
|| The soul.—Tay. 
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CLI. My od abave thy eluapuéryy. 
Enlarge not thy destiny. 
Z. Psel. 37,—Plet. 4. 


CLIV.  Ovde duepPdSps0y wéba fiero, xarc +d dyer els thy SeoreBelav. 
Not hurling, according to the oracle, a transcendent foot towards 
piety. 

Z. or T. Dam, in vit. Isidori ap, Suid.— Tay. 


CLY. "Ovopata Pdpapa pymor’ arrdtnc, 
Elo} yap tyéuara wap’ éxdoros Sedodora 
Advapuy ey tedAeTais apinroy Exovra. 
Never change barbarous names, 
For there are names in every nation given from God, 
Having unspeakable efficacy in the mysteries. 
Z. or T. Psel. 7.—Niceph. 


ctv1. Nec exeas cum transeat lictor. 
Go not out when the lictor passes by. 
Z. Pic. Concl.—Tay. 


CLVIL. “Edmls tpepéra ce nupioyos dyyeAmd evi ydpy. 
Let fiery hope nourish you in the angelic region. 
Z. or T. Olym. in Phad.—Proc. in Alcib. 


CLI. ‘H mupBadnhs tvvaa wpwriorgy tyes tabs. 
TS wupi yap Bpords dumerdoas Oeobev ging Eber. 
Anbdvovrs yeep Bpord xparmvol ucnapes rereBover, 
The fire-glowing conception has the first rank, 
For the mortal who approaches the fire shall have light from God, 
For to the persevering mortal, the blessed immortals are swift. 
Z. or T. Proc, in Tim, 65. 


CLIX,  TlapaxeAcdorras of Seo 
Nociv poppy pares wpotéSecay, 
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The Gods exhort us 
To understand the preceding form of light. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 


CLX. Xpi ce omevbew wpds 7d pdog xal warpds adyds, 
"Erber exéupdn cos ux), morby Ecoapery voiv. 
It becomes you to hasten to the light and the rays of the Father, 
From whence was sent to you a soul endued with much mind. 
Z. Psel. 33.—Plet. 6. 


CLXI. Zirycoy wapadelooy. 
Seek paradise. . 
Z. Psel. 20.—Pled. 32. 


CLXIl. MédvOave +d vonrdy, dae vdou &bw Smdpyer. 
Learn the Intelligible, for it subsists beyond the mind. 
Z. Psel, 41.—Plet, 27. 


CLXII. “Ets yep 1) vontdy, & xpq o8 voety wbov aivOer 
There is a certain Intelligible which it becomes you to understand 
with the flower of Mind. 
Z. Psel. 31.—Plet. 28. 


CLXIV. AAA’ odx elodéxerar xelyys rd Dédew marpixds vods, 
Méxpis av &éA8y AfOn6, nal pjwa Aarjoy 
Myjuny evenérn ® carpincd cwOxparos dy. 
But the paternal mind receives not her + will 
Until she has gone out of oblivion, and pronounce the word, 
Assuming the memory of the pure paternal symbol. 
Z. Psel. 39.—Piet. 5. 


CLUV. Tois 08 Bidaxriv Cane pdoug yrdpicpa rabécbas* 
Tods 88 imvdorras bjg dvexdpmicey &AxIS. 


* sicSeutrn Fr. Pat. + The soul.—Tay. 
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To these he gave the ability of receiving the knowledge of light; 
Those that were asleep he made fruitful from his own strength. 
Z. or T. Syn. de Insom. 135. 

/ 
CLXVI. Od By xp% oepodpdryts vociv 43 vowrly exeivo. 
"ANAL véou Tavacd Taxay poy) wdvra petpoton, 
TIAyp 1) vontdy dxeivo. Xpqt 8% rodro voRoas" 
*H yap dxeyxArge cov woiv, xaneive voyoes 
Oix dreiig. t *AAX' domly xlorpopar Supa pépore, 
Lig Yoxgis Teivas xevtoy woy cig 7d voytdy, 
“Oppa pdbys 1d vonti»’ 
"Emel ébw wou dmdpyer. 
It is not proper to understand that Intelligible with vehemence, 
But with the extended flame of an extended mind measuring all 
* things 
Except that Intelligible. But it is requisite to understand this : 
For if you incline your mind you will understand it 
Not earnestly, but it becomes you to bring with you a pure and 
inquiring eye, 
To extend the void mind of your soul to the Intelligible, 
That you may learn the Intelligible, 
Because it subsists beyond mind. 
T. Dam. 


CLXVIT. ‘Oe ti vody, od xeTvor vojoress. 
You will not understand it, as when understanding some par- 
ticular thing. 
T. Dam. 


CLXVII. 3} tov dwepxdcpoy watpindy Pubdy Tore wootrres, 
You, who understand, know the supermundane paternal depth. 
Z. or T. . Dam. 


* Patr. joins this with the preceding. + xpd Pr. Patr. 
} axreéi; Fr, Pate. 


NN 
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CLXIX, Od yap ori eit ta Reta Apdroig roig cHpa voovow, 
Kail Soo: yturyres dvd omevboues aps Tipo. 
Things divine are not attainable by mortals who understand body, 
But only as many as are lightly armed arrive at the summit. 
Z. or T. . Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 


CLXX. ‘Eocapdvu mdyrevyov ddxyy garde xeddborros, 
"Adah tpryAlgy sox Yagi 3 dsAlcarra 
Tlavrolatos* otvOnua Barre oppevl* nd? euporrgy 
"Eprvplas omopdbny byerois, dAx otsbapyddv. 
Having put on the complete-armed vigour.of.resounding light. 
With triple strength fortifying the soul and the mind, 
He must put into the mind the symbol of variety, and not walk 
Dispersedly on the empyreal channels, but collectively. 


CLXXI, Kal yap 88 marrevyos, dvdndsos, clue Séngu. 
For being furnished with every kind of armour, and armed, he is 
similar to the goddess. 

T. Proc, in Pl. Th. 324.—Tay. 


cLxXxu. Alfeo ob Wryis yeti, Bo, § tol réber 
Léyats Onredoas, t dni rab dq? Hs eid; 
" Albis dvarrijcess, leps Adyy Epyor Evdoas. 
Explore the river of the soul, whence, or in what order, 
Having become a servant to body, you may again rise 
To the order from which you descended, joining works to sacred 
reason. 


Z. Peel. 5.—Plet. 1. 


CLXXIL U[dyrobev dxddory Waxy cupic tule reivov. 
Every way to the unfashioned soul extend the reins of fire. 
Z. Peel. 11.—Plet. 24. 


© wavrowy Tay. . + tSécas Fr. Patr. 
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CLXXIV. ‘HyeloOw Wuygis Babes Zubporov, Supara 8 apbyy 
Ildvra exnéracey drew. 
Let the immortal depth of your soul lead you, 
But earnestly extend your eyes upwards. 
Z. Peel. 11.—Plet. 20. 
CLXXV. Xp 8 yarbwoas Yuyhy Pporor Ovra vontdy, . 
“Ocppa ur eyadpoy xSent buapdpp GAR caddy. 
Man, being an intelligible mortal, must bridle his soul, 
That she may not incur terrestrial infelicity but be saved. 
Lyd, de Men. 2.—Tay. 


CLXXVI, seseceeesees Extelvas wip voy 
"Epyer de? cdoebing, fevotiy xal ciipa cabces. 
If you extend the fiery mind to the work of piety, 
You will preserve the fluxible body. 
Z. Psel, 22.—Plet. 16. 


CLXXVIL. ‘H tedcorixd Sor bic rod Belov apis dparlter rag ex tie 
yotreas dmacas xnAidag, de 7d Ady Bddoxes, xal aacay 
Tiy Gdrdrpuor, Hy dperdudoare tig Yuygig Td wreina, xal 
adopiotiy piciy. 
The telestic life, through a divine fire, removes all the stains, to- 
gether with every foreign and irrational nature, which the spirit 
of the soul attracted from generation, as we are taught by the 
oracle to believe. 
Z. or T. Procl. in Tim. 331.—Tay. 


CLEXVIIM. Ta tiv Oeiy Adie acs, Fri Bid THe dyiotelas ody, WH} 
pévey, GAL xal ta ohare Ponbelag morARe nal cwryplag 
abutvrasr Tera yap (dmor) al +d winpas Crne wepl- 
Banna Bpéresov. of @ecl imepdyroig wapaxehevsueros ray 
@coupyiy xatemayyéAdorras. 

The oracles of the Gods declare, that, through purifying cere- 

monies, not the soul only, but bodies themselves become worthy 

of receiving much assistance and health: “ for (say they) the 
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mortal vestment of bitter matter will, by this means, be pre- 
served.” And this, the Gods, in an exhortatory manner, announce 
to the most holy of Theurgists. 

Z. or T. Jul. Orat. V. p. 384.—Tay. 


CLXXIX. everday, xar& td Adyiov, 
, Td nAajdos tSy avIpdmav tHy cryédndor lévrav. 
We should flee, according to the oracle, 
The multitude of men going in a herd. 
Z. or T. Proc. in I. Ale.—Tay. 


cLXxx. Qui se cognoscit, in se omnia cognoscit. 
Who knows himself knows all things in himself. 
Z. 1 Pic. p. 211.—Tay. 


cixxxi. Responsa sepe victoriam dant nostris electionibus, 
et non ‘soli ordini mundalium periodorum: puta 
quando et dicunt: ‘‘ Te ipsum videns, verere.” Et 
iterum: “Extra corpus esse te ipsum crede, et 
es.”- Et quid oportet dicere, ‘‘ Ubi et egritudines 
voluntarias pullulare nobis aiunt ex tali vita nostra 
nascentes.” 

The oracles often give victory to our own choice, and not to the 

order alone of the mundane periods, As, for instance, when 

they say, “ On beholding yourself, fear.” And, again, “ Believe 

yourself to be above body, and you are.” And, stil] further, 

when they assert “ That our voluntary sorrows germinate in us 

as the growth of the particular life we lead.” 

Z. or T. Proc, de Prov. p. 483.—Tay. 


CLXXXIIL. "AAA& tatra dy dbdtag cyxcis Biavolag dveNrre. 
These things I revolve in the recluse temples of my mind. 


CLXXXIM, ‘Ng yodr Gmyci nal +d Abyiov, olBerds Ereney EArov dmorrpé- 
eras Beds dvBpa, nal véag envmeumes atpameds- d¢ bray 
Ardurws nal BAyupedas ext te Oettrara tiv Oewpnucrar, 
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H tov epyor, xa) 7d Aeysueror, Apuytas ordpaci, 4 
dvixro wort xomatuela thy Gvodoyv. Tay yap obra pe- 
Tibrt er, arémag pty elo biaBdoeig, xeval 08 al épual, 
tupral 8¢ al drpancl. 
As the oracle, therefore, says, “‘God is never so much turned 
away from man, and never so much sends him new paths, as 
when he makes ascent to the most divine of speculations, or 
works, in a confused or disordered manner, and, as it adds, with 
unhallowed lips, or unwashed feet. For of those who are thus 
negligent, the progressions are imperfect, the impulses are vain, 
and the paths are dark.” 
Z. or T. Procl. in Parm.—Tay. 


CLXXXIV, ODD" Gri maig cryadig Sede cidéres Aradrdepyos 
Nypare. 
Not knowing that every god is good, you are fruitlessly vigilant. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Pl, Pol, 355.—Tay. 
CLXXXV. OU ydp Up’ cudpryy® dyédny eleroves Geoupyol. 7 
Theurgists fall not so as to be ranked among the herd that are 
in subjection to fate. 
Lyd. de Men.— Tay. 


CLAXXVI. Geiog b rig drveddog apiOpude ex tpidiv rpicbaw mAnpatreres, nal 
Tas axpdtytas THs Oeodoylas xat& thy Xadbaixyy pidoco- 
play (S¢ dmow 6 Mopptpios) drordtar. 
“That the number nine is divine, receiving its completion from 
three triads, and preserving the summits of theology according to 
the Chaldaic philosophy, as Porphyry informs us.” 
Lyd. p. 121,—Tay. 


CLXXXVIE. Aauzo” dy Adyoow ‘Exdirys dperis wéde ayy" 
p “Evtoy By pluvovra, Td wdpbevoy ob mpoleioas. 
In the left sides of Hecate is a fountain of virtue, 
. Which remains entire within, not sending forth its virginity. 
Z. Psel. 138.—Plet. 9. 


© Tay. proposes siuapuéyny. 
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CLXXXVIII- Abrodg® 82 xSdy xarobuperarT ee réxva wexprs, 
And the earth bewails.them even to their children. 
Zi. *° Peel, 21.—Plet. 3. 


CLXXXIX. Al wolvas mepdway Aryereipat. 
The furies are the constrainers of men. 
Z. Psel. 25,—Plet. 19. 


exc, “Iva ey pisocdbdie AYovde otrrpais, xal tais THs ai 
Avaynaig (Se pyoi tig tv Sedv) dwdanras, 

Lest being baptized in the furies of the earth, and in the ne- 

cessities of nature (as some one of the gods says) it should 

perish. 

Z. or T. Proc in Theol. 297.—Tay. 

Cxcl. . "H qdaig wéides elves rode Balpovas dyvods ; 
Ka) ra xaxis Cane Bracrynara xpnora, xal dcbra. 

Nature persuades us that there are pure demons, 

Even the blossoms of evil matter are useful and good. 


Z. Psel. 16.—Plet. 18. - 
excl. Adhuc tres dies sacrificatibis, et non ultra. 
As yet three days ye shall sacrifice, and no longer. 

Z. Pic. Concl.— Tay. 


CXC: — Adrdg B dy mpbroig bepeds xupds Epya xvPepriir, 
Kipars palverSa mayer Papunydos f rung. 
In the first place, the priest, who governs the works of fire, 
Must sprinkle with the cold water of the loud-sounding sea. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 


cxcly. "Evépyes wept tov “Exatiniy otpépadoy. 


Energize about the Hecatic Strophalus. 
Z. Psel, 9.—Nicep. 


* *Aa) rodcbe Psel.—a A tous 8s Tay. 
¢ xatwoleres Psel. Tay.—xatdépixras Fr. Patr. 
T Bapixyeros Al.—BSapunytrov Schef.—Bapunyeros Tay. 
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Cxcv. — “Hylua 8° dpyduerov apboryesay Balucy’ aSpyoyey 
Ove Sov MviXovpw dxavdar. 
When you shall see a terrestrial demon approaching 
Exclaim, and sacrifice the stone Mnizurin. 
Z. 7 Psel. 40. 
cxcvi. Torrduss Fy AdEns pool AD pyogs xdve” dxAtovra,* 
Ov yap odparlog xuptic. tore pulverar Gyros. 
*"Aartépes ob Adumoues, Td pops his xexddvetas, 
XOdy avy Lormner, préyeralt re xdvra xepavvois. 
If you often invoke me you shall see all things darkening, 
For neither does the convex bulk of heaven then appear, 
Nor do the stars shine, the light of the moon is hidden, 
The earth stands not still, but all things appear in thunders. 
Z. Psel. 10.—Plet. 22. 


CXCVIL. ce eeeeeeeeee as EXD apa xbdnoy 
Paing Sphonoves xOdvior xdves, od wor” arnbis 
Lipat Bpbry dvdpl derwivres. 
aseeeeeeeeeees From the cavities 
Of the earth leap forth terrestrial dogs, 
Shewing no true sign to mortal man. 
Z. Psel, 23.—Plet. 17. 


CXCVINI. Tip txeAoy oxiprypor§ ex’ Hépoc oldua|| tiraivoy, 
“H xa) stp drvawror, Ber orgy xpobéoveay, J] 


"H diig wrodavey,®* dudupaves tt potaior, ersxPer° 
"ANAL xa) Fexor eiv putis trdov dotpdatorra, 


© Lob—é3phous wérra Aborra Tay. Fr. Patr—xdory Asxtéy Plet. 
+ Batreru Fr. Patr. Tay. 

1 oépeo Fr. Patr. 

§ oxipryty Lob. 

|| Spa Lob. 

J Lob proposes Pana) spoShovesr. 

®° Gesn. and Tay. have rAg§cvr. 

tt Tay.—kugnGtnr Lob—kug) yony Herman.—éugryiny Vulg. 
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*H xal maida Booig* verrosg exoxotpevoy Txxov, 
“Epmupor 4 xpuo§ wernacpéver, } madlyuusey, 
*H xa} tofevovra, xal doris’ én) vbroig. 
A similar fire flashingly extending itself into the waves of the air, 
Or even unfigured fire, whence an antecedent voice, 
Or light rich, glittering, resounding, revolved. 
But when you see a horse glittering with light, 
Or a boy, carried on the swift back of a horse, 
Fiery, or clothed in gold, or naked, 
Or shooting with a bow, or standing upon horseback— 
Z. or T. Proc. in Pl. Polit. 380. 


CXCIX.  ‘Hyhcce Prddys pmopgiis Erep eitepor nip, 
Aapuripevcy oxiptydiy Srov xara Perbéa xdopov, 
KAGOs suphs porfy. 
When you behold a sacred fire without form 
Shining flashingly through the depths of the whole world 
Hear the voice of fire. 
Z. Psel. 14,.—Plet. 25. 


© seois Fr. Patr. 
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HERMETIC FRAGMENTS. 


FROM THE ANCIENT HERMETIC BOOKS, 


TIPO rity yrag tyre xa) roy 
Drwy dpyiiv, dors Beds els, mpa- 
To; xal Tov wphrov Bet xal 
Bairéwe, dxivytos ev provd- 
ryt TH¢ tavrol éverntog wera. 
oltre yap voyrly adr> éximdd- 
xerai, obre 2AM ti" wapd- 
Cerys BE Moura rot abro~ 
wdropos, adroysver, xu) jrove~ 
maton, Beov, tov ovrog aya~ 
Ooh, = Meilor yap +4 nad wpir~ 
voy, xal my tov wavrev, 
wal wibuiy riv vooundven 
wpitwr iy trrav’ dad b 
ov big rovrov, é atltdpyng 
Bas davrivy cbérapile, 2 
xa} abromdrwp val ubrdpyns. 
"Apyy ‘yep obrog nal Qed 
Geiiv’ paviag dx TOU dvdg, apo 
obrig xa) doy tis odolag 
de’ aint yap 4 weiter xa} 
9 oala* BA nal vomrdpyne 


Beroreall things that essentially exist, 
and before the total principles, there 
is one God, prior to the first God and 
King, remaining immoveable in the 
solitude of his unity; for neither is 
the Intelligible immixed with him, 
nor any other thing. He is estab- 
lished, the exemplar of the God who 
is the father of himself, self-begotten, 
the only father, and who is truly 
good. For he is something greater, 
and the first; the fountain of all things, 
and the root ofall primary Intelligible 
existing forms. But out of this one, 
the self-ruling God made himself 
shine forth; wherefore he is the fa- 
ther of himself, and self-ruling: for 
he is the first principle and God of 
Gods. He is the monad from the 
one; before essence, yet the first 
principle of essence, for from him is 
entity and essence; on which account 
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wporayopeteras. Abras yey 
oby eloly dpyal wpeobiraras 
wartav, ao “Epune apd tiv 
albeplew nal dumvplay Oeil 
wporrdrre xal tiv émov- 
poly. 

Kar’ &dAny 88 rhb mpoc- 
tdrres Rev ty "Hyryp,* ray 
exovparion Reiy syovpever® by 
drow voty elves adtiy fauriy 
yvoolrra, xal tas vonoes els 
fauriy émirtpépovra. Tovrob 
Be xd ty dyepes, nal 8 dmaos 
pare pdyeure mporarres® 
ty ual Elutay crovoudtes* dv 
8) 13 mpirdy dors vedy, nad 7d 
apiroy vonrdy, 3 By nal Bd 
rvyis porns Be, at. "Emi 
8 rodrosg THY euchariry dy~ 
pauoupylag GAKor mpocorynacu 
inyendoes. & ydip Eqasoupyinds 
wide, nal tHe AAnSelag poo 
rdtys, xal cuplas, epyducra 
prey bt yéveriv, wad tHy dpa- 
Hi Tay nexpysyadvow Doyo B6- 
vapuy ele iis Gryov, "Apiy xa- 
re thy Tay Alyurtiey yAdo- 
cay A€yeran ourreddy Be 
aedig frarta, xa) texn- 
xis per” dAnrelas DId* “EA- 
Anes 8% ele “Hopaioroy pe- 
rahapPavouer tly O24, 1H 
reQyings jedvoy poor Bd Adovres* 


HERMETIC FRAGMENTS. 


he is celebrated as the chief of the 
Intelligibles. These are the most an- 
cient principles of all things, which 
Hermes places first in order, before 
the ethereal and empyrean gods and 
the celestial. 

But, according to another division, 
he (Hermes) places the god Emeph* 
as the ruler of the celestial gods: and 
says that he is Intellect understanding ' 
himself, and converting other “intel- 
ligences to himself. And before, this 
he places the indivisible One, which 
he calls the first effigies, and de- 
nominates him Eicton; in whom, in- ' 
deed, is the first Intellect and the first 


* Intelligible: and this One is venerated 


in silence. Besides these, other rulers 
are imagined to exist, which govern 
the fabrication of things apparent: for 
the demiurgic Intellect, which pro- 
perly presides over truth and wis- 
dom, when it proceeds to generation 
and leads forth into light the inap- 
parent power of the secret reasons, 
is called Amon, according to the 
Egyptian tongue: and when it per- 
fects all things not deceptively, but 
artificially according to truth, Phtha; 
but the Greeks change the word 
Phtha into Hephestus, looking only 
to the artificial: regarded as the pro- 
ducer of good things, it is called 


* Generally supposed to be a mistake for Kvig, Cneph. 
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ayadior Be woimtinds dy" Oorspis 
xéxAnras" xal Zddag bi" GA- 
Aas Buvdpeis Te nad dvepyelac 
dxuvuplas Eyer. “Eos 84 oby 
xal GArdy vig myepovla wap” 
abroig tay ep) yéveow Brov 
oroiyelav, nal tay dy abrois 
Bivdewv, teTTapur pey dp- 
cemiy, terrdpuy be Amau- 
xiv, Syria dworénovew “AA. 
Ral ddAn ri¢ pucewes Cans Tis 
meph yéveo apy, Yrtwa Le- 
Ajry Bdtacs. Kata pep te 
biarapPavorres toy odpavdy els 
Rie palpaty ¥ rerrapac,§ 26- 
Bena, 4 2E nal xpidnorra, 4 
Bumrariag toltav, mpoTdr- 
Tove mrelovag, 4 ddarrovas, 
mai Be abtiy bneplyovra ad- 
tBy, Eva mporiBéacs, «al of- 
tog dewey Ayps toy Tedev- 
taley _ wept xiv dpyiy Al- 
yorrrloig wparyparela, asp’ évd¢ 
Epyetas, nal wpeiow els edq~ 
og rity modAdy abdig ig’ ivds 
YyaruBeprepéror, nal warra- 
xe roti doplerer dpireng éxi~ 
xparouserns bro tive opio- 
bevou per, pou, ual THe dverdrw 
énalas sdyruv aitlag. “Troy 
8 maptywye 6 Beds dad tH, 
wWorirnros broryszNelays trs- 
TTI, Ty waparaBdy § Ay- 
Huoupys Sorrindy doar, Tas 
‘amhds xal awarels opalpas 
an’ airiis ednusovpynce. 70 be 
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Osiris, and according to its other 
powers and attributes it has different 
appellations. There is also, accord- 
ing to them, another certain principle 
presiding over all the elements ina state 
of generation, and over the powers 
inherent in them, four of which are 
male, and four female; and this prin- 
ciple they attribute to the Sun. There 
is yet another principle of all nature 
regarded as the ruler over generation, 
and this they assign to the Moon. 
They divide the heavens also into 
two parts, or into four, or twelve, or 
thirty-six, or the doubles of these; 
they attribute to them leaders more 
or less in number; and over them 
they place one whom they consider 
superior to them all. Hence, from 
the highest to the last, the doctrine 
of the Egyptians concerning the prin- 
ciples, inculeates the origin of all 
things from One, with different gra- 
dations to the Many; which (the 
Many) are again held to be under 
the supreme government of the One: 
and the nature of the Boundless is 
considered entirely subservient to the 
nature of the Bounded and the su- 
preme Unity the cause of all things. 
And God produced Matter from the 
materiality of the separated essence, 
which being of a vivific nature, the 
Demiurgus took it, and fabricated 
from it the harmonious and imper- 
turbable spheres: but the dregs of 
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Erxatoy altyc, elo te yennta 
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it he employed in the fabrication of 


xa) pSaprd cduard biexde- generated and perishable bodies,— 


pace. 


Jambl. sect. viii. c. 2. 3. 


FROM THE MODERN HERMETIC BOOKS. “ 


Adka wdvrwv § @eis, nad 
Seiov, xal pdorg Mela. "Ap 
tiv Orrav & Occ, xa} é Nets, 
xal 4 voi, xal Cray, xal 
dvepyela, xal drdynn, xal 
Tero, “al dvaréwoig. "Hy 
yep oxdrog cmeiper dy &Bvory, 
xa Rup, xa meta rewtv 
voeply buvdues, Grra dv Xdeu. 
Avelyn by is Ayiov, xal 
exdyn ip? Eppm eE dypas ob- 
clas oroyeia. 


The glory of all things is God, and 
Deity, and divine Nature. The prin- 
ciple of all things existing is God, 
and the Intellect, and Nature, and 
Matter, and Energy, and Fate, and 
Conclusion, and Renovation. For 
there were boundless Darkness in 
the abyss, and water, and a subtile 
spirit, intellectual in power, existing 
in Chaos. But the holy Light broke 
forth, and the elements were pro- 
duced from among the sand of a 
watery essence.—Serm. Sac. lib. iii. 


FROM HORAPOLLO. 


Aoxet yap abroig 6 xécpoc 
oueoravas éx Te To apre- 
vinoy xal Snaunct. "Emi de 
Tig "ARmas tly xdvaper, 
dni 8 “Hoalero tly yixa 
redepover, Obra yep pusros 
Oca wap’ adrois dprevodyreig 
tadpyovew, 


The world appears to them (the 
Egyptians) to consist of a masculine 
and feminine nature. And they en- 
grave a scarabeeus for Athena, and a 
vulture for Hephestus. For these 
alone of all the Gods they consider as 
both male and female in their nature. 


HERMETIC FRAGMENTS. 
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FROM CHAREMON. 


Xauphuar pty yap xal of 
Goi, 008" GAdo ts mpd tay 
Spapdver xdocpav syyotrras, dy 
apy Abyaw TWducves ods 
Alyveriay. of8 &ddovg Seobs 
=Ayy Tay whavytay heyoudvar, 
xal tiv cumwAnpoiyray rly 
Codiandy, nad bros rovrois ma- 
pavaréhroues, Tde te ele 
tobe Sexavods Timds, nal Tog 
Ae yondvous xparaiols Hye novers. 
&y 1& évimara ey Toig dAse~ 
nyanols péperas, xal Sepa 
aia: satay, nad dvarodal, 
xal Bvoreg, nad werAbyrar oy~ 
peioeig. "Ecipa yep robe roy 
ta epi tov “Oosp nal thy 
“low wal wdvras sobs lepari~ 
ode udYoug, % ele Tobe dotd pag 
xal rag rovrwv pdvees nal 
xpthpes* wal @errordg ddur- 
Tomdvoug’ 4 ele The Tig weAy~ 
me abbas xal peboen* h 
ele viv rod HAlov aopelas Hrd 
rye wxrepindy Hyasocpaiplor, % 72 
jcpov, § hy ye morapiv® 
nal Sag edivra ele re hurincs 
mad oddey sig dowpdroug Kal 
Yous obalag dpunrevorras. 
"Oy of wAeloug wal rd dp’ qyly 
& THs Tay dotépwy dynpay 


Cheremon and others believe that 
nothing existed prior to the sensible 
worlds, and they place among the 
foremost of such opinions the senti- 
ments of the Egyptians, who hold 
that there are no other gods than 
those which are called the planets, 
and the constellations of the Zodiac, 
and such as these. They say, also, 
that the honours paid to the ten great 
gods and those which are called 
heroes, whose names appear in the 
almanacks, are nothing else than 
charms for the cure of evils, and ob- 
servations of the risings and settings 
of the stars, and prognostications of 
future events, For it seems that they 
esteem the Sun to be the demiurgus, 
and hold that the legends about Osiris 
and Isis, and all other their mytho- 
logical fables, have reference either 
to the stars, their appearances and 
occultations, and the periods of their 
risings, or to the increase and de- 
crease of the moon, or to the cycles of 
the sun, or the diurnal and nocturnal 
hemispheres, or to the river: in short, 
that every thing of the kind relates 
merely to physical operations, and 
has no connexion or reference what- 
ever to incorporeal and living es- 
sences properly so called. Most of 
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xunjoews, obx old’ Sew der- 
pois adits dvdyng, fy ci- 
pappérny Ayours, adyta xa~ 
tadjocayres, xal xdvra Tov- 
tug dydiparres toig Teoig 
ora Avriipas Tig eluapudrns 
pdvous, evre lepoig xed Eockvoss, 
xal roig Bog Sepamevoves. 


them, also, suppose that some in- 
dissoluble connexion exists between 
our concerns and the motions of the 
stars, by a kind of necessity which 
they call Destiny, whereby all sub- 
lunary things are connected with 
these gods, and depend upon them. 
Hence they serve and honour them 
with temples and. statues and the like, 
as the only beings capable of in- 
fluencing Destiny.—EZus. Pr. Evan. 
iii. c. 4, 


ORPHIC FRAGMENTS. 


FROM ORPHEUS.*® 


Zebs apres yévero" Zebs Drratog dpyimepzvvec, 

Leds xepadry’ Zed< pkooa, Aide 8 ex wdvra téruxtas. 
Leds kpony yévero” Zebs Aaprurogt exdero wyipm" 
Leds wvSpiv, ft yahys re nal obpawd aorepserros” 
(Zedg wv0iy wdvrov" § Zedg dxcencrou mupds spd’ 
Leis novrov pita" Zebs Hawg abe cerjry”) 

Zevg Pacideds” Leds adtds|| andyrow apyryévedioc. 
“Ey xpdros, ele Baijemy yéreto, péyas apyoc dxdrruv. 
*Ev be Béuac Bacircsor, dv § rade mdvra xuxdciras, 
Tlip, xa) Bap, xal yaia, xal aldyp, WE re xal juap, 
Kal Mirig xpitos yevérup, xal “Epws morurepmis. 
Ildvra yap ev peyddrp Znvig tabe cduati xeita. J 
Tod Biro: nebadyy pty ideiy xal xara mpicena. 
Otparig aiyAjess, Sy xptoreas &udis EFerpas, 

“Actpaw pappeplaw mepimarrées Heperorras, 


® Eusebius and Proclus omit the fifth and sixth verses between the paren- 
theses. Aristotle places the fourth before the third. 
+ auBpore; Aristot. Stob. 
IT Aimuip Stob. 
_ § Herm. proposes arsudn. 
|| dpxds Aristot. 
YJ Proc. has also Znvbs 3° iv) yarthps cdépa xeqixe. 


Py 
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Tatpea 8 dpychorépwre bro ypioeia xépara. 
*Avrodly te bbcig Te Dew, ddol ovpavidvey. 
“Opuara 8 Hédide te, nad dvtlowoa™ cedjrn, 
Novis 8€ ye drpevdye, Bacidrriog EpIitog airyp. 
Zeus is the first. Zeus the thunderer, is the last. 
Zeus is the head. Zeus is the middle, and by Zeus all things 
were fabricated, 
Zeus is male, Immortal Zeus is female. 
Zeus is the foundation of the earth and of the starry beara 
Zeus is the breath of all things. Zeus is the rushing of inde- 
fatigable fire. 
Zeus is the root of the sea: He is the sun and moon. 
Zeus is the king ; He is the author of universal life ; 
One Power, one Demon, the mighty prince of all things : 
One kingly frame, in which this universe revolves, 
Fire and water, earth and ether, night and day, 
And Metis (Counsel) the primeval father, and all-delightful 
Eros (Love). 
All these things are united in the vast body of Zeus. 
Would you behold his head and his fair face, 
It is the resplendent heaven, round which his golden locks 
Of glittering stars are beautifully exalted in the air. 
On each side are the two golden taurine horns, 
The risings and settings, the tracks of the celestial gods ; 
His eyes the sun and the opposing moon ; 
His unfallacious Mind the royal incorruptible Ether. 
Eus, Pr, Ev. II.—Proc. Tim.—Aristot, de Mund, 


* Heringa proposes drravyodea. 
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FROM ORPHEUS. 


Tipiira pty dpyalov Xdeos pedariparoy Uusov, 
"Dg exdpenfe duiceis, Se t° odpavds eg edpas Pde" 
Tig 7 edpuorépven yéveow, mvdpdva re Saddoons* 
MpecBtrardy te xal avrotedy woddpanti ” Epwra, 
*Ocoa 1 purer dxavra, Bidupive 8 BAdov ae’ Eov. 
Kal Kpérov alvonérny, ig 1° dc Ala tepmixdpavvoy 
“HAvdey dIardrov paxdpaw Paciryios dpyy. 
First I sung the obscurity of ancient Chaos, 
How the Elements were ordered, and the Heaven reduced to 
bound; 
And the generation of the wide-bosomed Earth, and the depth 
of the Sea, 
And Eros (Love) the most ancient, self-perfecting, and of mani- 
fold design ; 
How he generated all things, and parted them from one another. 
And I have sung of Cronus so miserably undone, and how the 
kingdom 
Of the blessed Immortals descended to the thunder-loving Zeus. 
Arg. 419. 


FROM ORPHEUS. 


I% *Apyalov piv xpiira Xddeug dudyaproy® dedeyyyy 
Kal Kpdvov, 0¢ dddyevcey dxeipeciac i’ sdxcist 
AlSépa, xai Spry wepiwmda, xdpiv“Eparra 
Nuntig devynitns wdrepa wautiy & fa ddvyta 
“Onddrepor xddrdoves f Bporel, mpirrog yap epavSy” 

1" Bpspots +” eddurdroso -yords, 98° epya aldyra 
Tyyertar, of Avypiy dx’ Ovpavct dordbarro 


© athyyagtor Al. + axagioloss ixd rédzoig Al. 
T+ xAntouer Al. 
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Endpua yorgs xd mpboder, Bev ydvog deydrarro 
Oryriiy, ci nate yaiar duelptoy alty dacs 

First (I have sung) the vast necessity of ancient Chaos, 

And Cronus, who in the boundless tracts brought forth 

The Ether, and the splendid and glorious Eros of a two-fold 
nature, 

The illustrious futher of night, existing from eternity, 

Whom men call Phanes, for he first appeared. 

I have sung the birth of powerful Brimo (Hecate), and the un- 
hallowed deeds 

Of the earth-born (giants), who showered down from heaven 

Their blood, |the lamentable. seed of generation, from whence 
sprung 

The race of mortals, who inhabit the boundless earth for ever. 

Arg. v.12. 


FROM HESIOD. 


“"Hros pev mpbticta Xdog yéver’, adtap Excite 
Tai? edptorepvos, mdvrav Bog dopares alel, 
(‘ASavdrav of txoves xdpn viqoerres "OAUprov) 
Tdprapa t" Hepdevra muy xPords evpuodelys, 
"HE "Epos, o¢ xddnrres dy aVardroos Veoiai, 
Avoipeds wdvtay te Sedy mdyron 7” ayIperay 
Adpyata: dy oriteras vooy xal dnlppova Bovdyy. 
"Ex Xdeog 8 "EpeBic re, wédawd re NUE dydvorro. 
Nuxtig 8 abr’ AlSip re xal ‘Hyon ebeyevarro, 
Obs réxe xvrcauéry, "EpéBes piddrnts prycion 
Tata 8¢ ros xpiirov piv dyelvaro low davry 
Ovpaviy aorepoeD, Iva ww wepl wdvra xaddwros 
Chaos was generated first, and then 
The wide-bosomed Earth, the ever stable seat of all 
The Immortals that inhabit the snowy peaks of Olympus, 
And the dark aerial Tartarus in the depths of the permeable 
Earth, 
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And Eros, the fairest of the immortal Gods, 
That relaxes the strength of all, both gods and men, 
And subjugates the mind and the sage will in their breasts. 
From Chaos were generated Erebus and black Night, 
And from Night again were generated Ether and Day, 
Whom she brought forth, having conceived from the embrace of 
Erebus. 
And Earth first produced the starry Heaven equal to herself, 
That it might inclose all things around herself. 
Theog. v. 116. 


FROM ARISTOPHANES. 


Xciog Fv nad NUE “Epe Bde te pcdag mparoy xal Tdprapos Evpuc" 
THB" od? "Anp ob8? Ovpavds qv* "EpéBoug 8” dv melpoos xohwoug 
Theres wphrirtov® inyréusov NE 4 pedasdwrepos adv, 
"BE ob mepiteNropudvase Spaig ¢PAaztev “pws 6 wodesvds, 
Exh Bow viirov wrepi-yow xpuoaiv elude dvendners Sivas. 
Obros 88 Xdes wrepdevts uvyele tT uylp nate: Taprapoy edpiv 
"Evedrrevoey yivos Huérepoy, xal mpaitey dvpyarey ect pic. 
Tiporepor 8” ovx Fy yévog aBavdraw, mpiv”Epug Eeuibe§ dravra* 
Huppryrupdran 8 éxdpwy érépoig yéver” Ovpavic, "Qneards re, 
Kai 1, wdvrov re Seily paxdpwy yévog aeprirar. 
Firat was Chaos and Night, and black Erebus and vast Tartarus; 
And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven: but in the 
boundless bosoms of Erebus, 
Night, with her black wings, first produced an aerial egg, 
From which, at the epmpleted time, sprang forth the lovely Eros, 
Glittering with golden wings upon his back, like the swift whirl- 
winds. 
But embracing the dark-winged Chaos in the vast Tartarus, 


* pore Athenwus, + wiySes Suid. 
T sis Suid. § ourdwEer Suid. Brunck. 
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He begot our race (the birds), * and first brought us to light. 
The race of the Immortals was not, till Eros mingled all things 
together ; 
But when the elements were mixed one with another, Heaven 
was produced, and Ocean, 
And Earth, and the imperishable race of all the blessed Gods. 
Aristop. Aves. 698.—Suid. v. Chaos. 


FROM ORPHEUS. 


Xdoct nal péya xdopa neddpor Ia xal Ea. 
Chaos and a vast yawning chasm on every side. 
: Tay. 


Maia Seay indry, NOE au Ppote, wig rade pate 
Tis xpq ge’ dbavdrav apyyy xpatepsppova SéeSas; 
AWBdp xdvra wit dpdry Ade, tH VY dd wloog 
Otpanst 

‘Maia, supreme of Gods, Immortal Night, tell me this, 

How shall I constitute the magnanimous first principles of the 
Immortals ?” 

“Surround all things with ineffable Ether, and place them 

In the mid Heayen.” 





Proc. Tim. 63. 


ORPHIC HYMN TO PROTOGONUS. 


Tiparroyivey xaréw, Bupuy, weyar, alSepeghaynror, 
"Doyora, xpuréaicw dyaddperey wreptyecci, 
Tavpwmiv,§ ytverw paxdpav Syytay t° avSpdrov, 


* This cosmogony is delivered by the Birds in the comedy so called, and in 
this line they claim the priority of birth before the gods as well as men. 
+ Lob. suggests ADnp. } Simplicius has Otparty, 
. § TaupoBéay Al. 
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$i¢ Td woAvpanortoy, woduipyisy "Hpixeraioy’ * 
“Apinror, xpicpuar posbsjropa, mayspats éproc. 
“Occuvt %¢ cxorderoay danpatporas sulyrny 
Tlavry dundels wreptyar pixaig xat& xbcpov, 
Aap Sywv pads dyiv, de’ ob ce Saryta xmdrjoxw 
"HE [phywoy divaxra, xa) ’Avratyqyt éXixernroy 
"AMAA painap modtpuyts, worvomope, Baive yeyn as 
"Es tederiy dylav modvmolxdoy dpyiopayrais. 
I invoke Protogonus, of a double nature, great, wandering through 
the ether, 
Egg-born, rejoicing in thy golden wings, 
Having the countenance of a bull, the procreator of the blessed 
gods and mortal men, 
The renowned Light, the far-celebrated Ericepzus, 
Ineffable, occult, impetuous, all-glittering strength ; 
Who scatterest the twilight clouds of darkness from the eyes, 
And roamest throughout the world upon the flight of thy wings, 
Who bringest forth the pure and brilliant light, wherefore I in- 
voke thee as Phanes, 
As Priapus the king, and as dazzling fountain of splendour. 
Come, then, blessed being, full of wisdom and generation, come 
in joy 
To thy sacred, ever-varying mystery. Be present with the 
Priests of thy Orgies. 


FROM ORPHEUS. 


Il parrdyordy ye pay obtig dxebpaxer epSarpsiow 
El ph NE leph poven* ol 8° Zador dwavres 
Catpalor xaXopiivres dy alréps péyyos dedwtor® 
Toiey duéorpamter pods dIavaroio Devyros. 


* “Os Ts woAduynoTor, wo nov atpnxe Tasdy. Vulg. 
+ “Occwy Al. T avravyr Al. 
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No one has seen Protogonus with his eyes 

Except the sacred Night alone: all others 

Wondered when they beheld in the Ether the unexpected Light 
Such as the skin of the immortal Phanes shot forth. 


Hermias in Phed. 141. 


FROM ORPHEUS.®* 


“Eats 88 amep EéSero ’Op- 
gets tavta. “Ors e dpyiic 
aivedelySy rh xplvy t § AISHp, 
axd ov Geod Sypioupyndels” 
wal evretdey xducider roi 
AlSépos jv Xdos, xal Nd& 
Yebept edirac§ xaneigt 
xod dxdduere ta bed tiv Al- 
Rpa* onpahwy vhy viwra mpo~ 
reve ||" elpyxads dy 7] adrot 
exBion, dxaradyeréy tia, 
nal mavrow ime praroyelvas, xa) 
apoyeréarrepoy 08 xa) Bypuoupyay 
drayrey, xa} tod Al3€p05 ad- 
Tov xal tH¢ Nuxtic, xa) ad- 
ong THs bxd Tov AlDépa obrye 


What Orpheus has asserted upon 
the subject is as follows: “‘ From the 
beginning the Ether was manifested in 
time,” evidently having been fabricated 

rby God: “and on every side of the 
Ether was the Chaos; and gloomy 
Night enveloped and obscured all 
things which were under the Ether.” 
by attributing to Night a priority, he 
intimates the explanation to be, that 
there existed an incomprehensible 
nature, and a being supreme above 
all others, and pre-existing, the demi- 
urgus of all things, as well of the 
Ether itself (and of the night) as of 
all the creation which existed and was 


* I have given this fragment from Malala, in whose text it appears to be less 
corrupted, It was originally preserved by Timotheus, who has evidently en- 
deavoured to explain it upon Christian principles. His parenthetical explanations 
have been considered as part of the Orphic text, and been the cause of its obscurity. 
Without tampering with the text, I have endeavoured to restore it in the transla- 
tion to its original purity. It is, doubtless, the same passage from the theogony 
of Orpheus, commented upon by Damascius. See infra. 

+ xécpw Ced.—Suid. omits it. 


1 geBepd Suid. 


§ Qy. xdvra—mdvra Bi ixdAvers Ced. 
{| *gorepabery Ced. Suid—mpwreds is proposed in Ox. Ed. 


J Omitted by Ced. 
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Kai kahumrouerne xticeeg** 
thy 88 Tay elaey dad tot oxd- 
tous dépatoy ocar* éppace 
Be, ors 7d big, pabay tov Al- 
Repay, epsrice ty» Th, 
nal n&cay thy xticw’ exdy, 
exeivo vas 7d Dig xd fiEay 
tiv Al3épa, tiv wpocipnnévor, 
1) dmépraroy nartay' 2b bvoua 
& adtig "Opdeic dxotoas ex 
ris pavtelas theiwe wy twat 
paiva, Th épimered, (Mitu, 
Gdvqta, Hpinenaioy, ) orep Ep- 
poveleras 1H x00 yrbeoy, 
Bovay, Pas, Zuoborip. Ei- 
mov dy tH alvod éudicea tag 
airig tpeiy Belag tidy, dyoud- 
Tuy Buveiwengy peiaw elvas btva~ 
pay xal xpdros§ rod psvou 
Oecd, by odbels pg, Horses 
Buvauews ovbels Wraras yriivar 
dbkay||, 4 gvow. "EE atric 
86 aig buvauews Te xdytee vye- 
yeriotay, «al apyds dow- 
MatToUs, Kai HAsoy nal ceAyyny, 
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concealed under the Ether. More- 
over he says, ‘The Earth was in- 
visible on account of the darkness: 
but the Light broke through the 
Ether, and illuminated the Earth and 
all the material of the creation :” sig- 
nifying by this Light, which burst 
forth through the Ether, the before- 
mentioned being who was supreme 
above all things: ‘‘ and its name,” 
which Orpheus learnt from the oracle, 
‘is Metis, Phanes, Ericepzeus,” which 
in the common Greek language may 
be translated will (or counsel), light, 
life-giver ; signifying, when explained, 
that these three powers of the three 
names are the one power and strength 
of the only God, whom no one ever 
beheld, and of whose power no one 
can have an idea or comprehend the 
nature. “ By this power-all things 
were produced, as well incorporeal 
principles as the sun and moon, and 
their influences, and all the stars, and 
the earth and the sea, and all things 


* Ced. substitutes for this sentence xai avrod rod ASipes xa) mdyrwr Tur ix’ 
arly thy ASépa.—Suidas omits it altogether, 


+ Ced. omits ri» yay. 


2 Miris (Sep ipunrederai Boudd) BOs, Zwoborhp. Cod.—Suidas has nothing 
moro than “Omep dréuace Bouddy Hs Zwhx,—Lw the Oxford edition of Malala it is 
translated, “Orpheus ex oraculo edoctus edixit, Neminem effari: Ericepeo. quod 


vulgari idiomate signat nobis Consilium, Lumen, Vitee datorem." 


The correction 


in the parenthesis, proposed by Bentley, is evidently the true reading. 
§ Kal tr xptros tobrwe Gaby. Ced.—Ka) iv xgdros rol Anpioueyoy wdvrow Bu0d, 


Suid. 


|| !84ax, Ced,—Suidas omits this and the following sentences, and substitutes 
deccee O00 rod mavra ix Tod wh dvros wapayaydyres als Td elves, Sfard re xal 


aa 
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tEovelas, xal aorpa wdyra_ that are visible and invisible in them. 
xal yy xal badaccay, t2 And man,” says he, “was formed 
épdpeva dy airoig xavra xa) by this God out of the earth, and en- 
1% dépata. Td 8¢ tiv ay- dued with a reasonable soul,” in like 
Spwxov® cleey tx’ adzod roi manner as Moses has revealed.— 
Oat sracSdrra ex vis xa J. Malala, p. 89.—Ced.—Suidas v. 
Yuxiy bn” abrod AaPdvrat Orpheus. 

Aoymyy’ nates Mugs 6 ear 

copes eéSero ratte. 


FROM ORPHEUS.t 


Myr oxépua péporra Sedy xAvriv, bvre bdvyta 
Tpurdyorer udnapes xdreoy nar poaxpiy “Orvumor. 
Metis bearing the seed of the Gods, whom the blessed 
Inhabitants of Olympus call Phanes Protogonus. 
In Crat. 


Kal Mirig wpatog yerérap xal “Epwe sodurepmic. 
And Metis, the first father, and all-delightful Eros. 
In Tim. IT. 102. 


"AB pds “Epws xa) Maris ardor bados. 
Soft Eros and inauspicious Metis. 
Jb. 181. 


Myris oxdpuc pépovra Seiiv, xAvtoy "Hpixenaioy. 
Metis bearing the generation of the Gods, illustrious Ericepeus. 
' Ib. 


© ran Sedma yloog. Ced. Suid. There are some other variations of less 
consequence. 

+ For Aaférr 

T These four fragments are preserved by Proclus, 
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FROM ORPHEUS. 


Toatra "Oppeds ésdefx- | Orpheus has the following theo- 
vutas, meph rod Ddrytos Seo- logical speculation in allusion to 
Aoyiiv’ prog yoty Sess map’ Phanes. Therefore the first God 
abrd Ciwy xepardes pepe oA- bears with himself the heads of ani- 
Ads nal tac, tavplovs, dplas* mals, many and single, of a bull, of a 
Xapomot te déovros, xal mpo- serpent, and of a fierce lion, and 
ecw and tod mpwreyercts god, they sprung from the primeval egg in 
é» @ oxeppatinis +2 Gedy which the animal is seminally con- 
dori. tained. 

; Proc. in Tim. 


FROM THE ANCIENT THEOLOGISTS. 


*O Seodrsyos xpiod xat rav- The theologist places around him 
pov xal Adovrog xa? Bpdxorrog the heads of a ram, a bull, a lion, and 
ait@ wepitiBels xepaddg, Kat a dragon, and assigns him first both 
é ait§ xpéry +d Gjdv xad the male and female sex. 

&ppev. 
Oirve xad yerérwp xparepds Beds "Hpmcmaiog. 
Female and Father is the mighty god Ericapzeus. 

Atrg 82 xa) al erépvyee ==To him also the wings are first 
™paroy. given. 

Proc. in Tim. 


* Lobeck supposes that the following was the original: Kgiod xa) radgou 7’, 
*Pios, yacored te Aborros. 
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FROM THE ANCIENT THBOLOGISTS.® 


"Excivos yeep Nunta pty xal They, the theologists, assert that 
Ovpaséy acs Baucsrevey xat Night and Heaven (Ouranus) reigned, 
po rovrwy tiv wéyioroy adroy and before these their most mighty 
narépa. , father. 

Toioy + drdy didverne Beols Ovntoias Te xdopov 
O8 mpirog Baclrevoe mepludrvtos "Hpixematos. 
Who distributed the world to Gods and Mortals, 
Over which he first reigned, the illustrious Ericepzus, 
Me® Gy 4 Ndé, After whom reigned Night, 
Luijmrpoy Exous’ ev yepcly dpimpewes t ’Hprxexulov, 
Having in her hands the excellent sceptre of Ericepzeus, 
Mef wy & Otparis, After whom Heaven (Ouranus), 
“Og mpirog Bacideuce Gedy pete untépa Nvxra. 
Who first reigned over the Gods after his mother Night. 


FROM THE ANCIENT THEOLOGISTS, 


Postremo potentiam So- In short, that to the power of the 
lis ad omnium potestatem Sun is to be referred the control and 
summitatemque referri, supremacy ofall things, is indicated by 
indicant theologi; qui in the theologists, who make it evident 
sacris hoc brevissima pre- in the mysteries by the following 
catione demonstrant, di- short invocation. 
centes. ‘ 

"Hae mavroxparop, xdopou Oh, all-ruling Sun, Spirit of the 
mveDua, xdopov Bivayus, xbc~ world, Power of the world, Light of 
pou (pas. the world.—Macrob. Sat. lib. i. c. 23. 


* This extract from a MS. of Syrianus is given by Lobeck, Aglaophamus I. 
577, and a translation of it with the Orphic lines from a MS. of Gale, was first 
given by Mr. Taylor, Class. Jour. XVII. 163. 

+ Gal.—Tb» 763’ Lob. } Omitted by Gale. 
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FROM 


Tinciog & Aoxpds rede Copa® 
800 altiag eluey tiv cunady- 
tay’ Néoy uty, Toy xard Adyoy 
yryropéver® *"Avdynay 8, tov 
Bly xarras Buvdweg toy ow- 
pdtv. rovréwy be, Toy Wer, THe 
rayabs® dicing elucr, Ocdy 
re irupalecbas, dpydy re tay 
Aplorwv* + 8" énduerd te xa} 
ovvelsia, cig" Avdrynay dydrye~ 
obas, re bt Evuwarvra,'Tdday, 
“Tray AlaOyrdy re, olov Exyovoy 
rovréay, xal 7d pay, eluey 
deybvarty re xa) axlvaroy, xal 
pdvoy re, nal tas ratrd gi- 
7105, voatéy re xal mapdberypne 
Tay yervopévar, oxera ey pe~ 
Taporg evel. rantrov ydp ts 
tay "IBéay Abyerbal te xal 
yocioOar, ray 8 'Tay, exuo- 
yeiov nal marépa, tidvay Te 


TIMZUS LOCRKUS. 


Thus says Timzeus the Locrian.— 
The causes of all things are two; In- 
tellect, of those which are produced ac- 
cording to Reason; and Necessity, of 
those which necessarily existaccording 
to the powers of bodies. Of these the 
first is of the nature of good, and is 
called God, the principle of such 
things as are most excellent. Those 
which are consequent, and concauses 
rather than causes, may be referred 
to Necessity, and they consist of Idea 
or Form, and Matter, to which may 
be added the Sensible (world), which 
is as it were the offspring of these two. 
The first of these is an essence un- 
generated, immoveable, and stable, 
of the nature of Same, and the in- 
telligible exemplar of things gene- 
rated which are in a state of per- 
petual change: and this is called Idea 


* rayadd Al. 
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xal yewarimdy eluev tae tpl- 
tas obolag’ BeEaperav rycep Te 
suodpara cig davrdy, xa) sloy 
dvapabapéray,amoredciy nay 
ta® td yewduata, tavray 
te rey “Trav dtdir pty Epa, 
ob pay dxlvaror” &uapor tT be 
x26’ airay nal doynudrioroy, 
Bexoptvay BE adcay pompdr. 
rey Be mepl ta oduata, pe- 
pioray eluer, nal sag Oarépw 
pvcig. moraryopevovts B€ ray 
“Tray, témov nal xdpav. Avo 
dy aldedpyal dvavriaserti, ay 
79 dy ElBos Abyor tices cepferds 
rexel marr pic" bb “Thar, O7A«d5 
rexad partpos, tplra be elpery 
rd dx rovrww Ewyova. Tpla be 
evra, tpial yropterBar’ sav 
per Béav, vp nar emotdéuay’ 
ray 8’ Tray, Aoyiced vi0y, TH 
pio xar’ Ovuplay weir bas, 
Ga nat’ dvadoylay. te 2 
amoeyewapata, alcbyoe xai 
Bbq. ply dy dpaviy yerér Oar, 
dbyp Yotny "Tia re xal "Tha, 
nal § Qedg Bapscupyds tH Bed~ 
thovog. ded B& rd xperBurepoy 
xapjoy dot) +B vewrépw, nal 
7) reraypevov mpd TH atrdnta, 
dvryabis Sy 6 eds, spiw re tay 
“Pray dexomevay tay Ibeay nal 
BAduoupevar, mavrolag prev, 
ardxtws be, err’ és rakw 


© rade Al. 
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or Form, and is to be comprehended 
only by Mind. But Matter is the 
receptacle of Form, the mother and 
female principle of the generation of 
the third essence, for, by receiving 
the likenesses upon itself, and being 
stamped with Form, it perfects all 
things, partaking of the nature of 
generation. And this Matter, he 
says, is eternal, moveable, and of its 
own proper nature, without form or 
figure, yet susceptible of receiving 
every form: it is divisible also about 
bodies, and is of the nature of Differ- 
ent. They also call Matter, Place and 
Situation. These two, therefore, are 
contrary principles: Idea or Form is 
of the nature of Male and Father; 
but Matter of the nature of Female 
and Mother : and things which are of 
the third nature are the offspring of 
the two, Since then there are three na- 
tures, they are comprehended in three 
different ways; Idea, which is the 
object of science, by Intellect; Matter, 
which is not properly an object of 
comprehension, but only of analogy, 
by a spurious kind of reasoning; but 
things compounded of the two are 
the objects of sensation, and opinion 
or appearance. Therefore, before the 
heaven was made, there existed in 
reality Idea, and Matter, and God 
the demiurgus of the better nature; 


+ dudgpwrer Al. 
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abtdy dyey, nad && deplerey 
peraBerdy, eis dpiruévay xa~ 
startaca W dpsrcya tai 
biaxpioas tiy copdtuy yiy- 
yore, xal wy xar’ abrouaroy 
tpowds beyowro. exolycey wy 
tivby tiv ndopov €& dmdras 
tas "Tras, Spey airy xatar- 
wails 2 Sivcp gieig 
Bid th wdvta tae ey aire 
mepdxer, Eva, povoyer}, TEA~ 
ny, Epbuxiv te xal Aoymndy® 
(xphoaera yp rade dibdye 
xal addy érrdv) nal ompai- 
pocides cipa* tedesdrepar yeep 
Tov EdAwy oxnpdtar qv Touro, 
Inhedreros av Gpurroy yovapa 
moeiv, TovToy doles Oedy yer- 
yatdy, obmonaz pbapyoduevey 
te’ Gddw alrin, fe 7S abtly 
curretayniw Ged, ef mone 
drcro adriy Biadver. 
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and since the nature of Elder (Con- 
tinuance) is more worthy than that of 
Younger (Novelty,) and Order than 
of Disorder; God in his goodness 
seeing that Matter was continually 
receiving Form and changing in an* 
omnifarious and disordered manner, 
undertook to reduce it to order and 
put a stop to its indefinite changes, 
by circumscribing it with determinate 
figure: that there might be corre- 
sponding distinctions of bodies, and 
that it might not be subject to con- 
tinual variations of its own accord. 
Therefore he fabricated this world 
out of all the matter, and constituted 
it the boundary of essential nature, 
comprising all things within itself, 
one, only-begotten, perfect, with a 
Soul and Intellect (for an animal so 
constituted is superior to one de- 
void of Soul and Intellect): he gave 
it also a spherical body, for such of all 
other forms is the most perfect. Since, 
therefore, it was God’s pleasure to 
render this his production most per- 
fect, he constituted it a God, gene- 
rated indeed, but indestructible by 
any other cause than by the God who 
made it, in case it should be his 
pleasure to dissolve it, 
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by yap Oy xarce tov excivou 
Abyor oly, ixavds amodedeix Gal 
oor wEpl THg TOU mphrov u- 
cea’ parte by co bi 
alvypav’ ty dy ri 4 BerTOg 
movrou Vis dv wruyais maby, 
8 dvawyrids wh yh. Be yep 
“yes weph tiv naivrow Bacihea 
mave’ oth, xal exeivou evena 
mavta’ xal exeive aitiov dray- 
Tey Tov xaday. Sevrepoy de, 
sep ra Bevtepa,*® nat tplrov 
wep td tpira. 9 obv dvOpw- 
aly Wuxy weph ada cpévyeras 
pabeiy mot* arra érri, Bre- 
moon ele te airing ovyyeri, 
dy oddey Inavids Uyen tod bY 
Paciréws mépr xad dv elwov, 
obdey dors towito. Td dy peta 


roite 4 Yun gyaly, 


Te tiv nayray Ocdy Hye- 


piva tov re Gray xal tay 
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FROM PLATO. 


You say that, in my former dis- 
course, I have not sufficiently ex- 
plained to you the nature of the 
First. I purposely spoke enigma- 
tically, that in case the tablet should 
have happened with any accident, 
either by land or sea, a person, with- 
out some previous knowledge of the 
subject, might not be able to under- 
stand its contents. This, then is the 
explanation. About the king of all 
things, all things are, and all things 
are on account of Him, and He is 
the cause of all good things. But the 
second is about things of the second 
kind, and the third about things of 
the third kind. Therefore the human 
soul, from its earnest desire to know 
what these things may be, examines 
those within itself which are akin to 
them, none of which it possesses in 
sufficient perfection. Such (imper- 
fection) however is not the case with 
regard to the King and those natures 
of which I spoke.—Plat. Ep. JI. p. 
312. 


FROM PLATO. 


Conjuring the God of all things, 
the ruler of those which are, and are 


® Serranus translates “ secundum ad secunda, &c.”—Bekker has “ circa se- 
cundum secunda, &c.;” but he preserves the accentuation of the text. 
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MeAMytow, rod Te Hyeudvog nat about to be, and the sovereign father 


airlov marépa xvpiov dxopriy= 
ra. 


of the ruler and cause.—Plat. Ep. 
VI. p. 323. 


FROM AMELIUS. 


“ 


*"Auéduos 8¢ tpittay® moet 
thy Anpsoupyiy, xal vos tpeic, 
Pacindag tpeig, tov Gta, tov 
eyorra, tov épiyta. Biacpe- 
povor 8€ ciros, Sides 6 pty 
mpdtOg vos, trrws dotly 3 eo~ 
tiv. “O BE Bevrepog, Kors fey, 
13 dy alrg vontov, Exes BE 7d 
mpd airrod, xal peréxer tdvrag 
exelvov, xal Bsuatdvro bedrepos, 
‘0 82 rphrog, dots pty 7d by 
ait® xa} obrog voytéy. mas 
yap wits, TH oulvyilyrs sours, 
8 gitde deriv. Eyer BE 1d ey 
TB Cevrdpy, nad spp td mpi- 
tov. Sop yap wrelw 7 aebota~ 
i, ToredTo +h exav dpavdpon 
repov. Totroug oby robe xpei¢ 
viag wal bnpuoupyods drorl~ 
Seras, wal rode mapa rH 


Thdtaw tpels Pacidéag, xal 


Amelius makes the Demiurgus 
triple, and the three Intellects the 
three Kings—Him that exists, Him 
that possesses, Him that beholds. 
And these are different; therefore 
the First Intellect exists essentially 
as that which exists. But the Second 
exists as the Intelligible in him, but 
possesses that which is before him, 
and partakes altogether of that, 
wherefore it is the Second. But the 
Third exists as the Intelligible in the 
Second as did the Second in the First, 
for every Intellect is the same with 
its conjoined Intelligible, and it pos- 
sesses that which is in the Second, 
and beholds or regards that which is 
the First: for by how much greater 
the remove, by so much the less 
intimate is that which possesses. 
These three Intellects, therefore, he 


* This word is generally misquoted as rg/rov, for which I can find no authority. 
The context of the discourse evidently requires rp:r7dy, having before treated of 
the &rrbv double Demiurgus of Plotinus. The first four, and last five lines, con- 
tain the opinion of Amelius; the rest is the commentary of Proclus. Amelius was 
himself a Platonist, and the eldest disciple of Plotinus, though he wrote before the 
system of the modern Platonists had acquired the celebrity given it by his 


master. 


RR 


$06 PYTHAGOREAN FRAGMENTS. 


Tobe mas’ "Opdet spei¢, dvyta supposes to be the Demiurgi, the . 

xa Otpaviy xal Kpévoy. xa? same with the three kings of Plato, 

6 pénota map’ aitd by- and with the three whom Orpheus 

puoupyds, 6 dang éoriv. celebrates under the names of Phanes, 
Ouranus, and Cronus, though, accord- 
ing to him, the Demiurgus is more 
particularly Phanes.—Proc. in Tim. 
1. 93. 


FROM ONOMACRITUS. 


"Ovouciupitog ey tig *Op- Onomacritus, in the Orphics, says, 
picts up xai wp xal yy that Fire, and Water, and Earth, were 
Thy wdvtav dpxiy elvas fde- the first principles of all things.— 
ye. Sextus. Hyp. III. 4. 136.—Phys. IX. 

5. 6. 620. 


FROM ION. 


*Apny 8¢ ros tod Adyov, This, says Ion, is the beginning of 
ndvra tpla xai wdeov kav my discourse. All things are three, 
cw olde gddoowr totrev and nothing more or less; and the 
apidv dvdg exdhorov dper}, tpids, virtue of each one of these three is a 
avvects xal xpdros xal tdyy. triad consisting of Intellect, Power, 

and Chance. 


© The emendations to this passage are very numerous. I have translated it 
according to Lobeck, as follows: "Agy) #8 por tod Aéyou mévra tela xal wAloy 
Biv Bl iAaocor robrwr raw TpIdH, ind, &C. 
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FROM PHILOPONUS. 


Mbp pty xal yyy 6 Mapperi- Parmenides holds Fire and Earth 
Ong ixéSero* tadr& 8 were as primary principles: but Ion of 
red dépag “lav 6 Xing 5 tpayy- Chios, the tragedian, placed them 
Bomaizs. after Air.—Philoponus. 


FROM PLUTARCHUS. 


"H bype qvoig apyy xal The moist nature, being the first 
yéncis olca névtwy 2 ap- principle and origin of all things from 
Xis t& mpira tpla edpata the beginning made the three first 

iv dépa nal nip exclgse. bodies, Earth, Air, and Fire.—Plut. 
de Is. 


FROM OCELLUS. 


“Opor elal rpeic, Péveass, There are three boundaries, Gene- 
"Axyy, Tercury. ration, Summit, Termination.—I. 4. 


FROM OCELLUS. 


‘H tpics mparn cuvértycey, The first triad consists of Be- 
"Apyy Mecéryta xai TeAeu- ginning, Middle, and End.—Lyd. de 
Thy. Mens. p. 20. 


308 PYTHAGOREAN FRAGMENTS. 


FROM PLATO. 


Adyousd tues dg advta Some say that all things consist of 
ot) td apdypata yiysueva those which are in the course of gene- 
xal yexiueva xal yernodueva, ration, those generated, and those 
t& pey pice, ta b téxvy, about to be generated; the first by 
te 88 tUx7. nature, the second by art, and the 

third by chance.— Plat. de Leg. X. 


FROM ARISTOTELES. 


Ta tpla xdvre ... xadd- All things are three: for as the 
wep yap pac of ThuSayépeos Pythagoreans say, the Universe and 
13 way xa) tx =dyta toils all things are bounded by three: for 
tpicly Spioras’ teAevty yap the End, the Middle, and the Be- 
xal pécoy xal dpxy tv api3- ginning, include the enumeration of 
pov Exes to mavtés* tara every thing, and they fulfil the num- 
Bi tov Hg tpicdoc, ber of the triad.— Aristot. de Caelo. I. 


FROM ARISTOTELES. 


*AyaXol ye xal axvtaia The good and contemplative be- 
yhyrovras bid tpidv' t& tela come so through three things; and 
8 ratrd dors pois, €I0g, these three are Nature, Habit, and 
Abyos. Reason.—Aristot. Polit, VII. 


FROM DAMASCIUS. 


Tpla oly ta wavra, add’ All things, therefore, are three, 
oy, “Ev, “Tmapkig Avvayus nai but not one; Hyparxis, Power, and 
"Evépyeia. Energy.— Damas. Quest. c. 39. 


COSMOGONY OF THE TYRRHENIANS. 


‘Ioropiay 88 rap’ abrois 
axyp epmeipos cuveypdafero. 
“Edm yap tov Snusoupyy tov 
adytav Oedy Idédexa yiuabas 
dnavréy Tog aaow aired 
dioripjcacSa: § xticpaci, 
xal tavrag Biareivas tog sf 
Aeyopdvoig obxois xal TH wey 
a yrsdbs moijcas tiv odpa- 
roy nad sip Yip" oH Bevrdpg 
moncas Th orepéepa TovTo 
7) pawdueo, xaricag at- 
toy® odpardy’ tH tplty Sd- 
Aaccay, xal ra Mata ta ey 
7H 73 dvr’ tH 8, todg 
puaripas Tobs meyddovg, Harr 
Kad cehiny’ nal rode doré~ 
pas tH, macay Yuyyy me- 
Téeway, nal épreriy, xal re- 
tpduodat, ey 7) dép, xal 
dy 15 Vis xa) roig Bac tH 
¢’, tiv Gvpom. Daivera 
oby tds pv mpdbras tE yuhid- 
Bag mpd tig ToD dyIpdmov 
Biarhdcewg mwapadnrvtévas’ 
tds 8 Aoumads 8E yuddas Bia- 
pévesy 73 yévos Tiiy avSpdray. 
tis elvas thy medvra xpévov Tis 
ourrereiag péygs xiudbact 
Bidexa, 


© Kuster proposes aro. 


A certain person among them, well 
versed in these matters, wrote a his- 
tory, in which he says : That God, the 
demiurgus of all things, for the sake 
of giving dignity to his productions, 
was pleased to employ twelve thou- 
sand years in their creation; and ex- 
tended these years over twelve di- 
visions, called houses. In the first 
thousand years he created the heaven 
and the earth; in the second he made 
this apparent firmament above us, and 
called it heaven; in the third, the 
sea and all the waters in the earth; 
in the fourth, the great lights, the sun 
and the moon, together with the stars; 
in the fifth, every soul of birds, and 
reptiles, and quadrupeds, in the air, 
and in the earth, and in the waters; 
in the sixth, man. It appears, there- 
fore, that the first six thousand years 
were consumed before the formation 
of man; and during the other six 
thousand years the human race will 
continue, so that the full time shall be 
completed even to twelve thousand 
years.—Suid. v. Tyrrhenia. 


+ Kuster proposes retpawétu», which I have adopted in the translation. 


} Kuster proposes ysAsddwr. 


THE THEOGONIES. 


FROM DAMASCIUS. 


"Ey wey tol ® raig cpe- 
poudvaig tavtais parpwdiass 
"Oppuxais ef Sechoyia by THs 
ori,  meph 73 vontov, Iw xat 
ol dirdoodis biepunvevovow 
Gyti ev ths pads TOy Bray ap- 
Xie Tov Xpbvow widvres, avri 
82 roiv Bucy AlZépa wad Xdoc, 
dyt) Be rot Grtog dwAde 7d 
Gav dmordoyXopeves nal tpidba 
ravtyy mpbtyy mowdytes’ cig 
Be thy Beurépay tedeiy Fro 73 
xvotuevoy xa) 7d xloy wav tov 
Betv, 4 tiv apyirat xrdva, 
H thy veperny, Sri dx tovraw 
exSpdoner § Bayt Addore 
yep Edda wep) tod péoov 
piroropeicw. Toro atv atv 


* Lob. omits uly tofwy. 


In the rhapsodies which pass under 
the name of Orphic, the theology, 
if any, is that concerning the Intel- 
ligible; and the philosophers thus in- 
terpretit. They place Chronus(Time) 
for the one principle of all things, 
and for the two Ether and Chaos: 
and they regard the egg as repre- 
senting Being simply, and this they 
look upon as the first triad+. But 
to complete the second triad they 
imagine as the god a conceiving and 
conceived egy, or a white garment, 
or a cloud, because Phanes springs 
forth from these. But concerning 
this middle (subsistence) different 
philosophers have different opinions. 
Whatever it may be they look upon 


+ The intelligible triad of the later Platonists was divided in three sub- 
sistences, each of which was also called a triad, and composed of subsistences 


bearing analogy to the whole. 
~ Bentley proposes payévra. 


FROM DAMASCIUS. 


bmotey dv 7, dg tov weir, de 
88 mardps ual Bivauw, GAra 
rive = mporemivecuvtes Whey 
7TH "Oppel wpoorjxovra. Thy 
Be tpiryy roy Mit tiv “Hpi~ 
xamaiovt dg Civapw, Tv 
Sdmpta de narépa. 

Mymore 8¢ xal thy méony 
spade Seréw nara tov Tpi- 
poppoy Sedv, err xvdmevoy ev 
72 SB" nai yap xal rd wéoov 
acl parrdla* cuvappérepey 
tiv Gxpay, domep xal toro 
dum xal div xal rplpopcos 
a Bede. Kal épg’s Sri 7d wey 
déy doriw 4d qrapévov, 3 Be 
tplropqrog xal modv,sopcpag TH 
Gyre Sede 73 biaxenpipevor Tot 
wonrot’ +o dé wécoy mata ey 
7d div ers qrapmevev,§ xara 
BE tiv Sedv by || Branencpsdver, 
1d BE brov elaeiy Bicanpirduevoy. 
roatry wey 1 curpdns “Op- 
pieh Yeodoyia. 


"H 88 xara toy “lepsvvpoy 


* Lob. omits ds rbv voir. 
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it as Mind; but for Father and 
Power some of them imagine other 
things which have no connexion with 
Orpheus. And in the third triad 
they substitute for it Metis, whilst 
they place Ericapzus as Power, and 
Phanes as Father. t 

But the middle triad is never to be 
placed according to the triformed god 
(Phanes) as absolutely conceived in 
the egg: for the middle subsistence 
always shadows out each of the ex- 
tremes, as should this, which must 
partake at once both of the egg and 
of the triformed god. And you may 
perceive that the egg is the united 
(subsistence) or principle of union; 
and the triformed god, who is multi- 
form about being, is the separated 
principle of the Intelligible; but the 
middle subsistence, being united as 
far as it relates to the egg, and al- 
ready separated as far as it relates to 
the god, may be considered as exist- 
ing altogether as in the act of sepa- 
ration: such is the common Orphic 
theology. 

But the theology delivered by Hie- 


t "Hpsxeraior. Lob. 


t Wolf. and Lob. omit as thy wiv. Taylor places it after Mijrm, and translates 


this very obscure passage thus: “ But conceiving him over and above this as 
father and power, contributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call the third triad 
Metis as intellect, Ericapseus as power, and Phanes as father.” I have inserted a 
full stop after xpor§xcrra, Lob. does the same, though he gives no translation 
of the passage. 

§ Tay. inserts 7) rgrrov, which he supposes to be omitted. 
to destroy the argument. 

|| «i3e W. and Hamb. 


It appears to me 
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pepoudrn xa) “EdAdyimoy, clrep 
py wal 6 abréc dori, ofrwe 
eyeein “TBp Iv dmow cE apres 
nal “Tay ® a Hg deeynt 41%, 
Bvo tavrag apa trot Qe- 
peeves mpOrov, “bap xal Civ, 
tavryy pey de pice oxe- 
Bacrriy, exeivo Be de tadrye 
xoAryrindy Te nal cuvextindy® 
vit 8 pilav apd tiv Bui 
Gpinrov acpingw, adrd yep 72 
pybe pdvas wep aitis b- 
Behoutas abriis thy axdipyrov 
goow viv be tplrqy apn 
peta tag bio yen Davai pty 
dx “rodrav, “TBards onus nai 
Tis, dpdxovra 8 elvas xepa~ 
ag Extra 4 ag 
vavpov xal Adovtog, dy plow 
Be Dect xpdowmov, eyew§ Be 
xa) emi tiv Syav mrépa, dvo~ 
pda%as be Xpdvor|| deyriparor4] 
xal “Hpaxdja toy adtdy® ov- 
velvas 8 abr? Thy Avdyxyy, 
gicw dcay thy adty xa) 
*Abpdoreay dodpatoy Btp- 
yornyedvyr ** by maytl tH xdo- 
bp Tay wepatov adrov dpamro~ 
perqy’ tadryy oluas AdyerDas 


THE THEOGONIES 


ronymus and Hellanicus is as fol- 
lows :—He says that Water was from 
the beginning, and Matter, from 
which the Earth was produced, so 
that he supposes that the two first 
principles were Water and Earth; 
the latter of which is of a nature 
liable to separation, but the former 
a substance serving to congluti- 
nate and connect it: but he passes 
over as ineffable the one principle 
prior to these two, for its recondite 
nature is evinced, in that there is no 
manifestation appertaining to it. The 
third principle after these two, which 
is generated from them, that is from 
the Water and Earth, is a Dragon 
having the heads of a Bull and Lion 
naturally produced, and in the middle, 
between these, is the countenance of 
the God: he has, moreover, wings 
upon his shoulders, and is denomi- 
nated incorruptible Chronus (Time) 
and Hercules. Fate also, which is 
the same as Nature, is connected 
with him, and Adrastia, which is in- 
corporeally co-extensive with the uni- 
verse, and connects its boundaries in 
harmony. I am of opinion that this 


© Lob. inserts (iAds) in a parenthesis, Creuzer proposes to substitute it. 
+ indy Hamb.—Wolf. proposes tréyu. 


t Lob, omits from raéry». 
§ fy Hamb. 

|| x3¢r0r W. and Hamb. 
{| &yhpwrov Mon. 

®® Siopeywmerny Tay. 
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ayy xplrqy dpynv, nate Thy 
cela dordcay, wry ori dp- 
codrna aithy bmectiyicare. 
prs tvBeikiw tig mdvray yer- 
vetiniic alziac. 

Kai tmodapPdew ray ey 
tals papwblas Seodoyiay a- 
deizay tae bio mpras apycs 
Met& tig pide mpd rv Bvoly 
Tig ovyic”™ mapadodeions dno 
Tihs Tpitns ueta Tag Blo tad- 
1 tvoticartau Thy apy, 
hs mporys pyrdy ta exovons 
xal odpuerpoy mpdg dvapdmay 
dxsdg, Obrog yeep ty & mo- 
Aurijanros dv dnelvy Kpovog dy7~ 
patos xal AlSépo¢ nal Xdoug 
warnp’ duddei val nar tad- 
THy 6 Xpbvog obroc 6 Spec yer 
rita, TeimAjyornyt AiSepa 
gral wep» nal Xdog aeipor, 
nai tpfrey ex) cobras “Epcos 
Cmiyrsites* Hy Bevtépay rav- 
thy tplada arddvyor rH mpdry 
mapadtlincr Swapiiy olay 
dig dxely marprxqy’ Bd kal 
1) tpitoy attic “EpeBéc driv 
buayndides, nad rd watpindy re 
wal axpov AIS ody adds 
Are wepdet 1h BR pdoow 
abrider Xdog dmeipov, aA 
way dy rovros, ds Aéyes, J 
Xpivog dev dyéwycev, rod Xpé~ 
vou roiea verge nal airy 


* riig tH ory3 Mon. 


+ TpixAiy yor}y Mon. m. 


third principle is regarded as subsist- 
ing according to essence, inasmuch 
as it is supposed to exist in the nature 
of male and female, as a type of the 
generating principle of all things. 
And in the rhapsodies I conceive 
that the (Orphic) theology, passing 
over the two first principles, toge- 
ther with the one preceding those two 
which is delivered in silence, estab- 
lishes the third, which is properly 
posterior to the other two, as the first 
principle, inasmuch as it is the first 
which has something effable in its 
nature, and commensurate with hu- 
man conversation. For the venerable 
and incorruptible Chronus (Time) 
was held in the former hypothesis to 
be the father of Ether and Chaos: 
but in this he is passed over, and a 
Serpent substituted : and the threefold 
Ether is called intellectual, and Chaos 
boundless, and the dark cloudy Ere- 
bus is added to themasa third. He 
delivers, therefore, this second triad 
as analogous to the first, this being 
potential as was that paternal. Where- 
fore the third subsistence of this triad 
is dark Erebus, and its paternal prin- 
ciple and summit Ether, subsisting 
not simply but intellectually, and the 
middle derived from it is boundless 
Chaos. But with these it is said 
Chronus generated the egg, for this 


t voregés Mon. 
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% mapdbooig xal ev rovroic 
sintbuevov, Sts xa dad tod- 
sav 9 tplrm mpbecs vont) 
tpids. The oby abtry dors; 4d 
My, 4 duke tiv ey adrd p= 
ceov aphevog xal Sydrelas xal 
tidy by poy narrolnw onepd= 
tay 1) ARVs" wal tplroy ex} 
rotros Sev arduare, wré- 
puyag em) tay auwv éxovre 
xpvatis, O5 dv pev Taig Kayser 
mpornedrnviag eye Tavpey 
necpadixs, xl BE Tig xeparsjs 
Bpdnorra weAdipoy mayroda- 
mais poppais Syplow bdadrb- 
prev, Totroy piv oly d¢ 
voty tHs tplabog damodywrdey, 
7d 88 péca yévn th Te meA~ 
Aza nal re Bvo Thy Brapuy, 
aitd 88 79 diy dpydy marpixyy 
Ths tpitys tplaboc, Tavtyg Be 
wis tpltns tpidBog thy tplrov 
Sedy, xa} Hy 4} Teodroyla Mpw- 
thyovey dvupvel’ nad Ala nade? 
wdyrav Biatdxtopa xal frou 
Tut xocpov, bid xal Ida na~ 
MicSas. Toratra «al alty 
wep) tity vonrav dpyiy 4 -ye- 
veaMyle waplornew. 


‘H 82 wape +H Meprwa- 
TyTK® Evbhup® dvayeypay- 
phi, te “Opbles dive 
Seodeyla wav 1d vontiy eoid- 


THE THEOGONIES, 


relation makes it a procession of 
Chronus, and born of these, in- 
asmuch as from these proceeds the 
third Intelligible triad. What, then, 
is this triad? The egg, the duad of 
the natures of male and female con- 
tained in it, and the multitude of the 
all-various seeds in the middle of it ; 
and the third subsistence in addition 
to these is the incorporeal god, with 
golden wings upon his shoulders, who 
has the heads of bulls springing forth 
from his internal parts, and upon his 
head an enormous serpent, invested 
with the varied forms of beasts. This, 
therefore, is to be taken as the Mind 
of the triad: but the middle proces- 
sions, which are both the Many and 
the Two, must be regarded as Power, 
but the egg as the paternal principle 
of this third triad, But the third god 
of this third triad, the theology now 
under discussion celebrates as Pro- 
togonus (First-born), and calls him 
Dis, as the disposer of all things, and 
the whole world: upon that account 
he is also denominated Pan. Such 
are the hypotheses which this gene- 
alogy lays down concerning the Intel- 
ligible principles. 

But the cosmogony which is deli- 
vered by the Peripatetic Eudemus as 
being the theology of Orpheus, passes 
the whole Intelligible order in silence, 


* wW%iAws Wolf. Hamb.—34uw Mon, 
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xyc, é¢ wartdeacw &)iq- as altogether ineffable and unknown, 
tov*® te xa) dyworw rpt- and incapable of discussion or expla- 
spt xatk bidfebd> ze xa) nation. He commences from Night, 
auayyeNay’ dxd 8¢ tH¢ mx- which Homer also constitutes his 
tig eroujcare thy dpxyv, ap’ first principle, if we would render his 
4s wal 6 “Opnpos, «) xal wy genealogy consistent. Therefore we 
cuexy menolyras thy yexea= must not put confidence in the asser- 
hoylay, tornow’ ob yxp dxo- tion of Eudemus, that Homer makes 
texréovt Evdjuou Aeyorros§ it commence from Oceanus and Te- 
or dad "Oxcant xal Ty3do¢ thys; for it is manifest that he re- 
Gpreras* alveras yap diag gards Night as the greatest divinity, 
xa) thy Nuxtu peyleryy oftw which is implied in the following line, 
Sey, dg xa) ty Aja oeBée- where he says that she is reverenced 
Sas || adryy. by Jove himself— 


“Atero yap um Nuxti Sop dwoWsa pelos. J 
He feared lest he should excite the displeasure of swift Night. 


*AAN “Opnpos ev wal abrog Homer, therefore, must be supposed 
dpyéota dxdt Nuctés. to commence from Night. 
‘HorloBos Bé jeot boxet wpairov But Hesiod, when he affirms that 
yotoSas +3 Xdog loropiiy ry» ~Chaos was the first produced, appears 
dxardayery Tov voyrov xa} to me to regard Chaos as the incom- 
woneryy wavrehee pow xex- prehensible and perfectly united na- 
Arndvar Xdeg, Hy 82 thy** ture of the Intelligible. From thence 
apormy dxeiter wapdéyer & he deduces Earth*® as the first prin- 
tive apy tig Sng yeas ciple of all the generation of the gods, 
xéy Sedy" ef oh Epa Xdog unless, perhaps, he may regard Chaos 
Hey thy Seurdpay tir buoiydp- as the second subsistence of the two 
xiv, rhv®* B2 xa) Téprap principles: in which case Earth and 
xal"Epwra v3 rpixdoty voyrdy, Tartarus, and Eros (Love), compose 


* dfpnxror Hamb. t tpéror or 1pérw» Hamb. 

1 drodexréay Hamb. § Aéyorres Mon. || eséseSes Mon. 

¥ (Ul. xiv. 261, The printed copies of Homer have i¢%o. 

*® The emendation of yi» for +4» is proposed by Mr. Taylor, and though I 
find no authority in the different texts for it, it is evidently requisite not only for 
the sense but to accord with Hesiod’s Theogony. 
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pevov. 


"Axovolracs 8 Xdog pty 
troriSecSal jos doxet thy 
mporay dpyhv, bg maven ay- 
ywrtoy, tas 88 bo peta THY 
play, “EpeBog pey 7h afjoa, 
ty 88 Andeiay Néxra, rad- 
Ty piv dwt} damesplag, exelyny 
Be dvrl méparag* ex 3¢ tovrey 
droit pinSerrow AlSepa ye- 
véo Sas xal"Epora nal Miri, 
Ties tpeig tavrag vontas bmor- 
races, Thy wey axpay Alépa 
mov, thy Be péoqy “Epwra 
nate Thy duo pecsryta 
+00 “Epmros, thy Be tplrny 
Myr, xar’t adtly aby tov 
moduriuntoy yolv,  Tapdryes 
Bi dm rovras dx ray adray 
xal drdaw Sedv word § apid- 
bay xard thy Evdquou icro- 
play.|| 


* «i 3} Wolf. Hamb. 
t xai Wolf. 


§ woAAa (1. &. WOAAHY) Mon. 
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the three-fold Intelligible, Eros being 
put for the third subsistence, consi- 
dered according to its convertive 
nature. Orpheus also in his rhap- 
sodies has adopted a very similar 
disposition, for he places the Earth 
for the first, being the first that was 
conglomerated into a compact and 
essential substance, while he places 
Tartarus as the middle, as having 
already, in a manner, a tendency to- 
wards disunion. : 

But Acusilaus appears to me to 
regard Chaos as the first principle and 
altogether unknown, and after this 
one to place the duad, Erebus as the 
male and Night as the female, the 
latter being substituted for infinity, 
and the former for bound; and from 
a connexion between these were ge- 
nerated Ether and Eros (Love), and 
Metis (Counsel), these three being the 
Intelligible hypostases, of which he 
places Ether as the summit, Eros as 
the middle in compliance with the 
natural intervention of love, and 
Metis as the third, inasmuch as it 
is already highly-venerable Intellect. 
And from these, according to the 
relation of Eudemus, he deduces the 
vast multitude of the other gods. 
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Tay Be "Emipevibyy tvo xpd= 
tas dpyke bxoSécSai "Adpa 
wat Neutra, bydov brs oryy 
Tipjoavra thy ploy xpd tiv 
dvoiv, @E dy yeorn Divas Tap- 
rapov oluas shy tpltqy Spxny, 
Ss twa puxtiy® dx tay buoiv 
avyxparcicay’ & dv blo twas 
Thy vont perdryta ore xa- 
Aécarta, Bid re en” typ Bia- 
telves 16 Te dxpav nal 7d wépac, 
av paxydértay aAAFAag dav 
yertoYas tobta exeivo 1d von- 
ta Cov de ZAydas, UF ob 
muddy GAAny ‘yeveccy mpoeA- 


Rei, 


Pependdng BE § De ping YOvra 
pty elves ded xoad X3overt val 
xSovlay the rpeis mptotag a&p- 
was, Thy play dmpl mpd tov 
bi, nad rag Bvo pete thy 
flay" tov 88 Xpovov moijoa 
ex Tov -yovou dqutod Mip xai 
Theda xal “wp, thy tprm- 
ry oluas giow tod vont, 
eE dy dy wévre pauyais biypy- 
pbvay wohAip yevedy cverivas 
Sedy thy werzéurxot xa- 
Aouptrgy, Taltoy be tows €i- 
meily, Thy wevtéxorpov. TTepi 
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Epimenides affirms that the two first 
principles are Air and Night : whence 
it is evident that he reverences in 
silence the one principle which is 
‘prior to the two: from which, I con- 
ceive, he holds that Tartarus is gene- 
rated regarding it as a nature in a 
manner compounded of the two; for 
some, indeed, regard the principle 
which is derived from these two as a 
kind of Intelligible intermediate sub- 
sistence or mediety, properly so 
called, inasmuch as it extends itself 
to both extremities, the summit and 
the boundary ; for by their connexion 
with one another, an egg is generated 
which is properly the very Intelli- 
gible animal from which again pro- 
ceeds another progeny. 

_ But Pherecydes Syrius considers 
the three first principles to be an 
Ever-vital subsistence, Chronust, and 
an Earthly subsistence; placing, as I 
conceive, the One prior to the Two, 
and the Two posterior to the One: 
and that Chronus generated from 
himself Fire, and Spirit, and Water, 
representing, I presume, the three- 
fold nature of the Intelligible: from 
which, when they became distributed 
into five recesses, were constituted a 
numerous race of gods, called the 
five-times animated order, equivalent 
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BE rovrww Edo lows hareTras 
xaupés. Toiatras péy oy xal 
Toralta: taviy mapurnpde~ 
cay Hiv al tid udev ‘EA- 
Anvmity bwoDdcreic, wOAASY nal 
E)rwy obcidy. 


Tay be Bapbcipuy eoinacs 
Babvrdvies yey tH play tay 
Brey apxyy cvyy napievas bvo 
8 mogiyv* Tavde xa} 'Ana- 
coy, t tiv pay 'Axacdy dvdpa 
vist Tavde xowtyres, rav- 
tay 88 prepa Bedv droud~ 
Corres, €E dv poroyo? rata 
yermpPivas thy Maipiv, adtiy 
pas tiv vontiy xbopar ex tity 
buciv apy iy maparysperay.§ "Ex 
8é tay abréiy aan yeredy 
epocrdeiy Aaxdy xual Aayiy. 
Elra ad tplryy dx tiv adrir|| 
Kurcaph xal "Acowpiy, ef dy 
tyertotas tpeig, "Aviv wal “TA- 
ow xa) "Ab* noi 82 *AG 
wal Antunes viv yeicIa: tiv 
Bijhor, Sy byysoupyer eval pa~ 
ow 

Mayo @ nai adv 7b dipemy 
yrs, be nal rote ypdepes é 
Eitnpoc, of dv rémov, of 88 
X phvoy nachotor +d vontiv dow 
xal 4d yraysdr’ 2F oS dia- 
xpinvas % Sey dyadiv xal 
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to what he might call a five-fold world. 
But another opportunity may perhaps 
occur for the discussion of this part 
of the subject. Such and of a simi- 
lar description are the hypotheses 
which are received by us relative to 
the Greek mythological fables, which 
are numerous and yery various. 

But the Babylonians, like the rest 
of the Barbarians, pass over in silence 
the One principle of the Universe, 
and they constitute Two, Tauthe and 
Apason; making Apason the hus- 
band of Tauthe, and denominating 
her the mother of the gods, And 
from these proceeds an only-begotten 
son, Moymis, which I conceive is no 
other than the Intelligible world pro- 
ceeding from the two principles. 
From them, also, another progeny is 
derived, Dache and Dachus; and, 
again, a third, Kissare and Assorus, 
from which last three others pro- 


ceed Apus, and Illinus, and Aus. ELL. 


And of Aus and Dauce is born a son 
called Belus, who, they say, is the 
fabricator of the world, the Demi- 
urgus. 

But of the Magi and all the Arion 
race, according to the relation of 
Eudemus, some denominate the In- 
telligible Universe and the United, 
Place, while others call it Time 
(Chronus): from whom separately 
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Balnova xaxdy 9 piic nad oxé- 
Tog mpd tovraw ae dvioug Aé~ 
yer, Oro 82 aby xa} are} 
pete rhy adidxpitey piow 
Braxpiopergy mowdes rHy Bir- 
"Diy curtoyyy TOy xperrrovar’ 
Tis wey yyeicSas thy 'Opo- 
bday, rig be tiv Apesdviov. 


Eddno % xard ty airy 
ovyypapta mpd xdvtay Xpévov 
broriSevras xat TéSev xal 
"Oulyryy’ ThéSou 8 xa) "Opl- 
NAns Brytvraw de Buoiv dpyay 
*Adpa yerr2a: xal Atpay, 
"Atpa: dy dxparay rob vonrod 
mapadydaryres, Abpay Be 73 
4E adrod xivotpevoy Tou vonrod 
Cwrindy mpordmopa. Idd 8° 
2k todrew dyupoiv “Oroy yeny- 
Sivas nave * tly vody oluas 
tv vonrds. 


"Ng 88 EEwSer Edbjpnov shy 
Dowlxwy eiplonomer nate Ma- 
xo t prScroylav, AlShp Fy 1d 
mpiroy xa) "Ay al bdo abras 
Apyad, UE dy yendras Otdw~ 
pis, & wontis Sede, adrd olan 
*d Gxpoy Tot wonrod” UE 0d gav- 
TP cvverBovrog yervyOnval mas 
Xoverwpiv, dveryéa epOrov, era 
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proceed a Good Divinity and an Evil 


Demon; or, as some assert, prior to 
these, Light and Darkness. Both 
the one, therefore, and the other, 
after an undivided nature, hold the 
twofold co-ordination of the superior 
natures as separated and distinct, 
over one of which they place Oro- 
masdes as the ruler, and over the 
other Arimanius. 

The Sidonians, according to the 
same writer, before all things place 
Chronus, and Pothus, and Omichles, 
(Time, Love, and Cloudy Darkness). 
And by a connexion between Pothus 
and Omichles, as the Two principles 
are generated Aer and Aura (Air 
and a Gentle Breeze), substituting 
Air for the summit of the Intelligible, 
and the Breeze arising from it for the 
vivifying prototype of the Intelligible. 
And from these two again is gene- 
rated Otus (the Night Raven), re- 
presenting, as J conceive, the In- 
telligible Mind. 

But independent of the collections 
of Eudemus we find the mythology 
of the Phoenicians thus delivered ac- 
cording to Mochus. First was Ether 
and Air, which are the Two first 
principles; from these was produced 
Ulomus, the Intelligible God, and, as 
I conceive, the summit of the Intel- 
ligible; from whom, by a connexion 
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ody’ roiroy wey oljaces Tov vontoy 
weity Aéyortes, Tay Be avovyéa 
Xovewpiv, Thy venriy Bivapuy 
are mpérqy Giaxplraray thy 
abidxpitey plow, wy ape 
peta ths Bde dpyds +d wey 
Gixpor ariy avepos é alg, 7d Be 
pec of Bio dvenor An) te xal 
Norog* owues yap mag xal 
totrous® apd rot Oddaped’ + 3 
Be Oddmpas abtic & vonric 
et wos, 6 Be dvorytde Xor~ 
owpis§ 4 pera 1d vontiy|| 
apirn tabi, 7a 8 ddv 6 o- 
pards. Adyetas yap &E adrot 
parytvros els Bio yerérBas od- 
pards xal YAY tay bixore- 
pnpartoy dudrepor. 


Alyustion ** 82 6 perv Et- 
Sypog odBiv aupibls Ioroptr, 
oh 82 Alytwrios nab? quae qpi- 
Ascopor yeyovores ebyreynay 
aitiiv Thy ahibeay xexpua- 
ptony edpdvtes dy Alyuetioig 
By Tit Avyois” be ety Kat” av~ 
roilg } mey pla tev row tt 
GPx Txdrog ayrerror burov- 
pom xal rodre tpls dvapo- 
voupevoy oftac’ tag Be Bre 
apxas “Tap nal Vdupor, dc 
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with himself, was produced Chusorus, 
the first expanding principle, and then 
the Egg: by the latter I imagine 
they mean the Intelligible Mind ; but 
by Chousorus, the Intelligible Power, 
being the first nature which separates 
an unseparated subsistence, unless, 
perhaps, after the two principles the 
summit may be the one Wind; but 
the middle, the two winds Lips and 
Notus (south-west and south), for 
sometimes they place these prior to 
Oulomus, In which case Oulomus 
himself would be the Intelligible 
Mind, and the expanding Chousorus 
the first order after the Intelligible, 
and the Egg Heaven : for it is said, 
that by the rupture of it into two 
parts heaven and earth were produced 
each from one of its two severed 
parts. 

Of the Egyptian doctrines Eu- 
demus gives us no accurate infor- 
mation. But the Egyptian philoso- 
phers, who are resident among us, 
have explained their occult truth, 
having obtained it from certain Egyp- 
tian discourses. According to them, 
then it appears to be this. The One 
principle of the Universe is celebrated 
as Unknown Darkness, and this 
three-times pronounced as such: and 
the Two principles are Water and 
$ ovAwylrou H. 1 «7 Mon. 

Wolf proposes olparty xa) yay. 
tt #AAw». Mon. 
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“Hpdionos® de 88 6 aperBire- 
pos abrag "AoxAnmddyc, Wdp~ 
pay xal “LBap, 2F dv wad x8" 
aig yer Baran thy mptor Ka~ 
pnply® elza thy Bevrepoy amd 
sotrou, clra xa) amd rovrov 
tly tplrov, abe ounnAypoy Tay 
GAoy vonrdv Bidnorpoy. Oftw 
per Acwrywiddys, O i ved- 
wepos ‘Hpdiones ray tplroy 
sropacbérra Kaynpiy &xd rod 
matpis nal te mdnxov tiv 
Grey eval dmow adtiy d4- 
mov Tov wouv toy vontav. "AAA 
why ev wep) tovraw aixplPeay 
2E dxelvaw Aywréov. *Iordoy Bt 
wal exeive meph Tay Alyurrioy, 
ors Biauperixal eles moray 
Trav nated ewow dpertérey, 
dre) xal 7) vonrey binpfnaow 
elg modAav Sey Bidtyray, d¢ 
ékeers pareiv réig dxelvwr 
ovyypdupacy drroyebos roig 
Bovropedvorg, Ady BE 15 “Hpat- 
oreau dvarypadj rei Alyve- 
tlav wad’ Brov Asyou mpds toe 
Fipdxdsy -ypaguloy xiv qidé- 
ooper, nad rH dplapdrn ypd- 
deoda: cuppurle td ‘Ao~ 
wWryriddou viv Alyuwtlay pd¢ 
abe EAoug Geadsyove. 
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Sand, according to Heraiscus; but 
according to Asclepiades, who is the 
more ancient of the two, Sand and 
Water, from whom, and next in suc- 
cession after them, is generated the 
first Kamephis, and from this a second, 
and from this again a third, which, 
they affirm, completes the whole In- 
telligible distribution, Such is the 
system of Asclepiades. But the 
more modern Heraiscus says that 
the third, who is named Kamephis 
from his father and grandfather, is 
the Sun, equivalent in this case to the 
Intelligible Mind. But greater ac+ 
curacy upon the subject can only be 
obtained from these authors them- 
selves, It must be observed, how- 
ever, with regard to the Egyptians, 
that they are often wont to distribute 
subsistences according to union, as’ 
when they divide the Intelligible into 
the individualities of a multitude of 
gods, as may be learnt from their own - 
writings by those who will examine 
them: I refer particularly to the 
commentary of Heraiscus ‘upon ‘the 
Egyptian doctrine addressed to Pro- 
clus the philosopher alone, and to 
the concordance of the Egyptian 
writers, begun by Asclepiades and 


addressed to the other Theologists. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


AND 


ASTRONOMICAL FRAGMENTS. 


OF THE GREAT YEAR: 


FROM BEROSSUS. 


Berossus qui Belum interpre- 
tatus est, ait cursu ista siderum 
fieri: et adeo quidem id affir- 
mat, ut conflagrationi atque di- 
luvio tempus assignet: arsura 
enim terrena contendit, quando 
omnia sidera, que nunc diver- 
sos agunt cursus, in Cancrum 
convenerint, sic sub eodem po- 
sita vestigio, ut recta linea exire 
per orbes omnium poasit: inon- 
dationem futuram, cum eadem 
siderum turba in Capricornum 
convenerit. Illic solstitium, hic 
bruma conficitur. 


Bexossus, who thus interprets 
the Babylonian tradition, says 
that these events take place 
according to the course of the 
stars; and affirms it so posi- 
tively, as to assign the time for 
the Conflagration and the De- 
luge. He maintains that all 
terrestrial things will be con- 
sumed when the planets, which 
now are traversing their differ- 
ent courses, shall all coincide in 
the sign of Cancer, and be so 
placed that a straight line could 
pass directly through all their 
orbs. But the inundation will 
take place when the same con- 
junction of the planets shall oc- 
curin Capricorn. In the first ia 
the summer, in the last the win- 
ter of the year.—Seneca Nat. 
Quest. III. 29. 


ASTRONOMICAL FRAGMENTS. 


OF THE GREAT YEAR: 


FROM CENSORINUS, 


Ap £gyptiorum vero magnum 
annum luna non pertinet, quem 
Greci Kuxiy Latine Canicula- 
rem vocamus. Propterea quod 
initium illius summitur, cum pri- 
mo die ejus mensis, quem vocant 
ZEgyptii @d3 Canicule sidus 
exoritur: nam eorum annus ci- 
vilis solus habet dies ccclxv sine 
ullo intercalari, itaque quadri- 
ennium eo fit, ut anno m.ccclxi 
ad idem revolvatur principium. 
Hic annus etiam Heliacos a 
quibusdam dicitur: et ab aliis 
é dnavrds est. Preeterea annus, 
quem Aristoteles maximum po- 
tius quam magnum appellat, 
quem solis et lune vagarumque 
quinque stellarum orbes con- 
ficiunt. Cum ad idem signum 
ubi quondam simul fuerunt, una 
referuntur, Cujus anni hyems 
summa est Cataclysmos, quam 
nostri Diluvionem vocant, s- 
tas autem Ecpyrosis quod est 
mundi incendium. Nam in 
his alternis temporibus mundus 
tum exignesere, tum exaques- 
cere videtur, hunc Aristarchus 
putavit esse annorum verten- 
tium duum milliurfeecelxxxiiij. 


In the great year of the Egyp- 
tians, which the Greeks call the 
Cynic, and we in Latin the 
Canicular; the Moon is not 
taken into consideration : inas- 
much as its commencement is 
fixed when Canicula rises upon 
the first day of that month 
which the Egyptians call Thoth. 
For their civil year has only 
365 days, without any inter- 
calary day; whence the qua- 
drennium so adjusts itself, that 
in the 1461st year the revo- 
lution is completed. This year 
is by some called the Helia- 
cal, by others the Eniautus, or 
The Year. But the year which 
Aristotle calls the greatest, ra- 
ther than the great, is that in 
which the sun, moon and all 
the planets complete their 
courses, and return to the same 
sign from which they originally 
started together. The Winter of 
this year is the Cataclysm, which 
we call the Deluge: but its 
Summer is the Ecpyrosis, that is 
the Conflagration of the world. 
For at these alternate seasons 
the world is burned and de- 
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Aretes Dyrrhachinus quinque 
millium dlij. Herodotus et 
Linus x. millium decc. dierum 
xiij. deccclxxxiiij. Orpheus 
centum xx. Cassandrus tricies 
sexies centum millium. Alii 
vero infinitum esse, nec in se 
unquam reverti existimaverunt, 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND 


luged. Aristarchus supposes 
this periodical revolution to 
consist of 2484 years; Aretes 
of Dyrrhachium of 5552; He- 
rodotus and Linus of 10,800; 
seeeese Of 18,984; Orpheus 
of 120,000; Cassandrus of 
136,000. Others suppose it to 
be infinite in duration, and that 
the celestial bodies never again 
coincide in their original posi- 
tions. —-Censorinus de Natali 


Die. 


OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS: 


FROM CENSORINUS. 


Nonc vero id intervallum tem- 
porjs tractabo, quod Historicon 
Varro appellst, hic enim tria 
discrimina temporum esse tra- 
dit. Primum ab hominum prin- 
cipio ad Cataclysmum priorem, 
secundum ad Olympiadem pri- 
Tam; quod quia in eo multa 
fabulosa referuntur Mythicon 
nominatur. Tertiam a prima 
Olympiade ad nos quod dicitur 
Historicon, quia res eo geste 
veris historiis continentur. 


I wit now treat of that interval 
of time which Varro calls His- 
toric ; for he divides the times 
into three parts. The first from 
the beginning of mankind to 
the former Cataclysm. The se- 
cond, which extends to the first 
Olympiad, is denominated My- 
thic, because in it the fabulous 
achievements are said to have 
happened. The third, which 
extends from the first Olym- 
piad to ourselves, is called His- 
toric, because the actions which 
have been performed in it are 
related in sahentic history. 


ASTRONOMICAL FRAGMENTS. 


Primum tempus sive habuit 
initium, seu semper fuit; certe 
quot annorum fuit, non potest 
comprehendi. Secundum non 
plane quidem scitur, sed tamen 
ad mille circiter et de annos 
esse creditur a priore scilicet 
Cataclysmo quem dicunt Ogy- 
gis ad Inachi regnum annis cir- 

’ citer cece hine ad Olympiadem 
primam paulo plus cece quos 
solos quamvis Mythici tem- 
poris postremos tamen quia a 
memoria scriptorum ptoximos 
quidam certius diffinire voluere, 
et quod Sosibius scripsit esse 
ecclxxxxv, Eratosthenes autem 
septem et cccc, Timaeus ceccxvij, 
Orethres clxiiij. Et preterea 
multi diverse; quorum etiam ip- 
sa dissentio incertum esse de- 


clarat, 


De tertio autem tempore fuit 
aliqua inter auctores dissensio 
in sex septemve tantum modo 
annis versata. Sed hoc quod- 
cunque caliginis Varro discus- 
sit, et pro ceetera sua sagacitate 
nunc diversarum civitatum con- 
ferens tempora, nunc defectus 
eorumque intervalla retro dinu- 
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The first period either had 
some beginning, or had endured 
from eternity ; however that 
may be, it is impossible to make 
out what was the number of its 
years. Neither is the second 
period accurately determined, 
yet it is believed to contain 
about 1600 years; but from 
the former Cataelysm, which 
they call that of Ogyges to the 
reign of Inachus, about 400 
years, from thence to the first 
Olympiad, something more than 
400; of which alone, inasmuch 
as they are the last years of 
the Mythic period, and next 
within memory, certain writers 
have attempted more accurate- 
ly to determine the number. 
Thus Sosibiua writes that they 
were 395; Eratosthenes, 407 ; 
Timeeus, 417; Orethres, 164. 
Many others also have different 
opinions, the very diserepancy 
of which shews the uncertainty 
in which it is involved. 

Concerning the third interval, 
there was also some disagree- 
ment among different writers, 
though it is confined within a 
period of only six or seven 
years. Varro has, however, ex- 
amined the obscurity in which 
it is involved, and comparing 
with his usual sagacity the 
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merans eruit verum, lucemque 
ostendit; per quam numerus 
certus non annorum modo, sed 


et dierum perspici possit. 


Secundum quam rationem ni 
fallor hic annus, cujus velut in- 
dex et titulus quidam est Ul- 
pii et Pontiani consulatus, ab 
Olympiade prima m. est et 
xiiij. ex diebus duntaxat esti- 
vis, quibus Agon Olympiacus 
celebretur, a Roma autem con- 
dita deccclxxxxi. et quidem ex 
Palilibus, unde urbis anni nu- 
merantur. Eorum vero anno- 
rum quibus Julianis nomen est 
cclxxxiij. sed ex die Kal. Jan. 
unde Julius Cesar annis a se 
constitui fecit principium. At 
eorum qui vocantur anni Au- 
gustani cclxv perinde Kal. Jan. 
et ante diem xvj Kal. Februarii 
Ju. Cesar, divi filius imperator 
Augustus, sententia Numatii 
Planci a senatu ceterisque ci- 
vibus appellatus est, se septi- 
mum et M. Vipsano Agrippa 
Consulibus. 
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chronicles and annals of differ- 
ent states, calculating the in- 
tervals wanted, or to be added 
by reckoning them backwards, 
has at length arrived at the 
truth, and brought it to light. 
So that not only a determinate 
number of years, but even of 
days can be set forth. 
According to which calcula- 
tions, unless I am greatly de- 
ceived, the present year, whose 
name and title is that of the 
consulships of Ulpius and Pon- 
tianus, is from the first Olym- 
piad the 1014th, reckoning 
from the summer, at which 
time of the year the Olympic 
games are celebrated; but from 
the foundation of Rome it is the 
991st; but this is from the Pa- 
lilia (21st April), from which 
the years, ab urbe condita, are 
reckoned. But of those years, 
which are called the Julian 
years, it is the 283d, reckoning 
from the Kalends of January, 
from which day of the year Ju- 
linus Ceesar ordered the begin- 
ning of the year to be reckon- 
ed. But of those years which 
are called the Augustan it is 
the 265th, reckoning also from 
the Kalends of January of that 
year, in which, upon the 16th 
of the Kalends of February 
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Sed AEgyptii qui biennio ante 
in potestatem ditionemque Po- 
puli Romani venerunt, habent 
Augustorum annorum celxviii. 
nam ut a nostris ita ab Egyptiis 
quidam anni in litteras relati 
sunt, ut quos Nabonnagarii no- 
minant, qui a primo imperii ejus 
anno consurgant, quorum hic 
deccelxxxvi est. 


Item Philippi qui ab excessu 
Alexandri magni numerantur, 
et ad hucusque perducti annos 
dixii consumant. Sed horum 
initia semper a die primo men- 
sis ejus summuntur, cui apud 
gyptios nomen est Thoth, 
quoque hic anno fuit ante diem 
vij Kal. Julii cum ab hinc annos 
centum Ulpio et Brutio presente 
Rome conss. iidem dies fue- 
runt ante diem xii Kal. August. 
quo tempore solet Canicula in 
ZEgypto facere exortum. Quare 
scire etiam licet anni illius mag- 
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(15th), the son of Divus Julius 
Cesar was saluted Emperor 
and Augustus, on the motion of 
Numatius Plancus, by the se- 
nate and the rest of the citizens 
in the consulship of himself for 
the seventh time, and M. Vip- 
sanus Agrippa. 

But the Egyptians, who two 
years before had been reduced 
under the dominion of the Ro- 
man people, reckon 268 Au- 
gustan years: for by the Egyp- 
tians, in like manner as by 
ourselves, certain years are re- 
corded, and they call their era 
the Era of Nabonnagarius, and 
their years are calculated from 
the first year of his reign, of 
which years the present is the 
986th, 

The Philippic years also are 
used among them, and are cal- 
culated from the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, and from 
thence to the present time 562 
years have elapsed. But the 
beginning of these years are 
always reckoned from the first 
day of that month, which is 
called by the Egyptians Thoth, 
which happened this year upon 
the 7th of the Kalends of July, 
(25th of June); for a hundred 
years ago from the present year 
of the consulship of Ulpius and 
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ni qui ut supra dictum est so- 
laris et canicularis et trieteris 
vocatur, nunc agi vertentem 
annum centessimum.. 


Initia autem istorum anno- 
rum propterea notavi, ne quis 
nesciat voluntates que non mi- 
nus diversee sint quam opiniones 
Philosophorum. Idcirco aliis a 
novo sole, id est a brumali, ab 
estivo solstitio plerisque ab 
gquinoctio verno partim ab au- 
tumnali zquinoctio, quibusdam 
ab ortu Vergiliarum, nonnullis 
ab earum occasu, multis a Canis 
exortu incipere annus naturalis 
videtur: 
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Brutius, the same fell upon the 
12th of the Kalends of August 
(21st July), on which day Ca- 
nicula regularly rises in Egypt. 
Whence we know that of this 
great year which was before 
mentioned under the name of 
the Solar Canicular or Trieteris, 
by which it is commonly called, 
the present current year, must 
be the 100th. 

I have been careful in point- 
ing out the commencement of all 


’ these years lest any one should 


not be aware of the customs in 
this respect, which are not less 
various than the opinions of the 
Philosophers. It is commenced 
by some with the new Sun, that 
is at the winter solstice, by 
many at the summer solstice ; 
others again reckon from the 
vernal or from the autumnal 
equinox. Some also begin the 
year from the rising or setting 
of Vergilia (Pleides), but many 
from the rising of the Dogstar. 


OF THE NERUS: 


FROM JOSEPHUS. 


EMEITA xa} 8? dperyy xa) Wuererore on account of their vir- 


thy. etypyotiay, dy emevdouy, 
darporwyiag xal -yeqpetplas, 


tue, as well as for the perfection of 
the arts of astronomy and geometry, 
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théoy Civ tov Oedy adtoig wa 
pacxeiv. dmep ain Fy dopa- 
Aig adroig mpoermeiv, wy C7- 
cacw tEaxocloug dnavrovg* Bid 
torovroy yap 6 udyas enaurig 
mAnpouras. 


which they invented, God permitted 
them (the Patriarchs) a longer life: 
inasmuch as they would have been 
incapable of predicting any thing with 
certainty, unless they lived six hun- 
dred years: for such is the period of 
the completion of the great year.— 
Jos. Ant. lib I. c. 3. 


OF THE SARUS: 


FROM SUIDAS. 


ZAPOI. pérpoy xal apiIuds 
mapa Xandaloss, of yep px’ ca- 
pol, wootow evavrods Boxf', 


ol ylovras in’ ernavrod xal 
Bivas e. 


Sarvs: a measure and number among 
the Chaldzwans: for 120 Sari, make 
2222 years. Each Sarus is there- 
fore equal to 18 years and 6 months. 
—Suid. v. Sarus. 


OF THE RISING OF THE DOGSTAR: 


FROM THEON ALEXANDRINUS. 


TIEPI ti¢ tot xvvdg exsrorge 
i 

*Eni rob p’ erovg AsoxAntia~ 
wou meph THs TOU xuvag emsTOATe 
bxobeiypatos Evexey Aan fdvo- 
perv ta amd Mevorppdws Eas THs 
Aijbeas Adyoborou bu20 te ems- 


Formuta to find the rising of the 
Dogstar. 

For example, if we would find the 
rising of the Dogstar in the 100th 
year of Diocletianus, we take the 
years of Menophres to the end of 
the era of Augustus. These years 


* The treatise containing the demonstration of this rule, I believe is lost. 
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cwvarbuevea ery axel dei 
mporriSolpev th ded Tig dp~ 
adie AvedqeaaieS Ey f° of 
vovras Suc try afd. Todrey 
AapPdvoner 7d 3” pdpoc, 3 
ters ung’. Totrois xporti- 
Sérreg qudpas wévre, ylrorras 
vag. "Awd redraw dedbrres 
tas thre terpaetypltag obras 
» pB, Nomby xaradelmovtas qud- 
pas 0° tatras dxdducey 
dm) OSS a’, Biblytes exdory 
pol jpdpag X', ds edplucoSan 
ry dairodyy ex) rodg ft Aso- 
KAytiaved "Emit x2. ‘Opolug 
moles én srovdjxore xpdvou. 
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summed up are 1605; to which if we 
add the 100 years from the beginning 
of the reign of Diocletianus,* we have 
1705. Let us take the fourth part of 
these, that is 426, and taking them 
as days,t add to them 5 more, and 
they become 431. From these deduct 
the quadrienniums, which are 102, 
and there will remain 329 days. Dis- 
tribute these into months of 30 days 
each, from Thoth, the first day of the 
year, and it will thus be found that 
the rising of the Dogstar in the 100th 
year of Diocletianus, falls upon the 
29th of Epiphi. Use the same rule 
for any other -time.—MS. Ex cod. 
reg. Gall. gr. No. 2390, fol. 154. 


® The era of Diocletianus was a new era, which succeeded that of Augustus. 
+ The fourth part or number of leap years gives, of course, the number of 


intercalated days, 426. 
t Qy. roi ¢’. 


AN 


INQUIRY 
INTO THE 
METHOD, OBJECTS, AND RESULT 
oF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 
AND INTO 


THE TRINITY OF THE GENTILES, 


PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. 


In the Introductory Dissertation I have ventured to offer some 
speculations upon the Trinity and Theology of the Gentiles, 
which differ widely from the opinions of almost all who have 
written upon the subject; I would therefore lay before the reader 
such grounds for the opinion as have induced me to adopt it. 
But I find it impossible to do so without instituting a short com- 
parative inquiry into the method, objects and result of the an- 
cient and modern systems of Philosophy; and I trust it will not 
be deemed misplaced, for I conceive that in the neglected writings 
of the ancients there lies concealed a mine of metaphysical know- 
ledge of such practical utility as would amply repay the trouble 
of opening it again. 


If we were to ask, what was conceived to be the great engine 
of invention and discovery among the ancients, it is highly pro- 
bable we should be answered that it was Syllogism; and if we 
were to ask the same question relative to modern science, we 
should be unhesitatingly assured that it was Induction; and pos- 
sibly at the same time we might be told, that the method of the 
ancients was something worse than useless. Yet, when we come 
to consider, that in all ages human nature has been the same, and 
that such admirable productions have been the result of human 
effort both in ancient and modern times, we shall find reason to 
suspect that the methods of discovery, or the tools really used in 
all ages, have been muth alike, though their names may have been 
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misapplied, or they may have been used without having had any 
distinct appellations assigned them. 

By the Inductive method we are supposed to go about to 
collect, by experience and observation, all the facts and circum- 
stances within our reach, relative to the subject in hand. We 
must examine them in every light, compare their similarities, and 
mark their differences; we must reject whatever does not properly 
relate to the subject, and conclude upon the affirmatives that are 
left. By these means, from the individuals we rise to some 
general proposition, and we rest assured in its truth as proved 
experimentally. 

To take a common instance: A child that has been burnt by 
a flame naturally expects the same result from the same cause ; 
indeed he is said to feel sure of it from experience: and in the 
expectation of the same result from similar causes, he is said to 
reason by a species of Induction, though not founded on an en- 
larged experience. But by trying experiments upon all objects 
which have the appearance of flame, he would learn to distinguish 
such as are hurtful from such as are otherwise, and excluding 
those that are harmless, he arrives at the conclusion, that all such 
objects of a particular kind are hurtful. 

Now, in this statement of the process, it appears to me that 
two very different instruments are used; the first of which seems 
to be Analogy, dvaroyia, a reasoning upwards from the known to 
the unknown, the great instrument of Invention and Generaliza- 
tion, which provides, a8 it were, subjects for the exercise of In- 
duction; which Induction, énaywyy, seems to be rather the col- 
lection and examination of experiments, and the drawing a con- 
clusion therefrom; and as this conclusion cannot be extended 
beyond what is warranted by the experiments, the Induction is 
an Instrument of Proof and Limitation. A person that has been 
burnt by a flame is positively certain that he will be burnt again 
if he try it; he argues only from same to same, and is sure of it 
by experience; and it is upon this innate natural expectation that 
all physical science is founded. By analogy he argues that all 
flames will burn him, he argues from like to like, he generalizes 
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and draws an inference; and I conceive it is by this analogical 
reasoning that all science is advanced. The inference which he 
thus draws a priori, is merely an hypothesis, ixéSersc, a supposi- 
tion, probable indeed, but far from satisfactory. But when he 
brings it to the proof by induction, and collects experiments, he 
either confutes, proves, or limits this hypothesis to something 
not quite so general. 

This analogical reasoning, when it is extended only from in- 
dividual to individual of the same species, is commonly called 
experience, and not analogy; and from the perfect uniformity of 
nature, perhaps not improperly: thus, we say, we know by ez- 
perience that all stones gravitate to the earth. But when we ex- 
tend it from species to species of the same genus, it is analogy 
properly so called. If from the gravitation all stones we reason 
to that of apples, we reason by analogy, from like to like; we 
obtain a probable conclusion, not satisfactory till experiment be 
directed to the point, and it be proved. Having thus included 
apples as well as stones, we may proceed from one species to 
another by the same process of analogy and proof, till all bodies 
upon the surface of the earth be included under the general law 
of gravitation, whence we may rise to more general propositions. 
And I am inclined to think that such has been the common pro- 
cess of discovery in all ages of the world. 

When Sir I. Newton, from the fall of an apple, was led to 
the consideration of the moon's gravity, he is said to have made 
the discovery by Induction; which is true as far as the proof of 
it went. But it is manifest, that at first he merely formed a pro- 
bable hypothesis by Analogy, and then laboriously brought it to 
the test of observation; and it is highly probable that the hy- 
pothesis he formed was, that the moon gravitated to the earth 
with a constant force, instead of a force varying inversely as the 
square of the distance; which most likely was the result of an- 
other hypothesis, after he had proceeded so far as to ascertain 
that she did really gravitate, but not according to the law pre- 
sumed. 

When Harvey observed the valves in the veins he is com- 
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monly said to have made the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, by reasoning from Final causes, or by asking of nature for 
what purpose such valves could be intended: but perhaps he 
might have asked the question for ever, unless the analogy be- 
tween the valve and that of a pump had suggested a plausible 
hypothesis, which he proved by repeated experiments directed to 
the point. 

Analogy, so much slighted and overlooked, and to which such 
an inferior part in the advancement of science has been assigned, 
and that too with so much suspicious caution, appears to be the 
great instrument of generalization and invention by which hy- 
potheses are supplied, which are most commonly the subjects for 
the exercise of Induction. By Induction, as usually understood, 
we make it a rule to exclude all hypotheses : first of all, we col- 
lect the experiments, and having obtained these, we are next to 
examine them and compare them; we reject the irrelative and 
negative, and conclude upon the affirmatives that are left. By this 
means, says Lord Bacon, we question nature, and conclude upon 
her answers: yet I would venture to suggest, that, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the Analogy or comparison precedes 
the collection of the experiments; some resemblance is observed, 
some hypothesis is started, which is the subject that is brought to 
the test of Induction. By this the hypothesis is either proved, or 
confuted, or more commonly limited to something less general. 
I would not be understood to assert that the common inductive 
method is barren, for, no doubt, discoveries are sometimes so 
made; but thousands and thousands of inventions are brought 
into play, the result merely of analogy and a few experiments, or 
a single experimentum crucis. By the common method proposed 
we take too wide a range, we embrace the whole subject at once, 
and require the completion of its natural history, but by the 
proper use of Analogy as a guide, we step cautiously but from 
one species to the next. 

Induction has two instruments of operation; Experiment for 
all things within our reach, and Observation for those beyond us. 
And of these Observation is less efficient than Experiment, for it 
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is comprehended in it. By Induction without Analogy we first 
ask innumerable irrelative and impertinent questions of nature, 
and then make use of Observation upon the experiments in hand; 
but by Induction with Analogy we try Experiments for a specific 
purpose, and obtain specific answers to the point. 

Having thus obtained a general Jaw or fact for an entire 
genus, we may proceed in the same manner from this genus to 
the next, till the whole order be included under the same or 
some more general law: thus at length we may arrive at certain 
most general laws, beyond which it may not be within our power 
to proceed. And the progress of science in the ascending scale 
consists in rising from Individuals to Generals and Universals. 

Having obtained these general laws or universals, from them 
we may extend discovery in what may be termed the descending 
_ scale: and here Syllogism, in its common acceptation, has its 

use, Thus, in the science of mixed Mathematics, having obtained 
certain general laws, physical facts, &c,, these, with the common 
principles of pure mathematics, serve as data from which mathe- 
matical discovery may be extended downwards. Every mathe- 
matical demonstration by Synthesis is no other than a chain of 
Syllogism. And as an instrument of invention Syllogism may in 
this case supply corollaries; as in the former, Induction might yield 
discoveries without the help of analogy. Yet a very slight con- 
sideration will show, that here also Analogy is the-great engine of 
invention by which hypotheses or suppositions are supplied ; 
and that in the descending scale Syllogistic Demonstration, as 
Induction in the ascending, is the grand instrument for confuting, 
proving, or limiting those hypotheses. 

But among the ancients Syllogism is said to be the great en- 
gine of discovery: and though I have not had sufficient oppor- 
tunities of investigating the truth of the supposition, it has often 
struck me, that by the Syllogistic method the ancients meant 
neither more nor less than this combination of Analogy and Proof; 
and that the method of reasoning from Individuals to Universals, 
was supposed to be conducted by Syllogism no less than from 


Universals downwards. Aristotle expressly informs us that we 
xx 
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can learn nothing but by Induction or Demonstration; by De- 
monstration from universals to particulars, i. e. in the descending 
scale; by Induction from particulars to universals, or in the 
ascending scale. Hence, says he, a person who is defective in any 
of his senses cannot use Induction, and therefore cannot theorize 
to Universals, or by abstraction obtain general propositions, hence, 
also, his progress in the scale of Demonstration must be equally 
defective with his data. Now if the Syllogistic method was held 
to be the only method of discovery among the ancients, and this 
method was a process of reasoning from known to unknown, I 
conceive that, in this respect, the terms must have a more com- 
prehensive signification than is generally allowed.* Though I 
can find nothing to warrant the supposition, that they accurately 
divided their Syllogistic method into Analogy and Induction in 
the ascending scale, and into Analogy and Demonstration in the 
descending scale; yet I think they imagined, as has generally 
been the case in modern times, ‘that by their method they went 
precisely to the point, and no further; instead of going something 
beyond it by too extensive a generalization, as we are led by 
Analogy, and then retracting to the point determined by the 
Proof. 

The great abuse of Analogy is resting in its hypotheses with- 
out bringing them to the test, and building systems upon such 
hypotheses ; and it is a fault of modern, as well as of ancient phi- 
losophers. But when we consider the Eleatic or Dialectic method 
of examining any proposed hypothesis or idea, explained by Plato 
in the beginning of the Parmenides, we shall find the rules of 
examination as strict, and perhaps more comprehensive, than any 
method that has been suggested in modern times. 


* Some papers, entitled Vindicie Antique, in the Classical Journal, throw 
some light upon this subject, though I cannot concur with the author of them in 
his opinions of the perfection of ancient science, much legs in his abuse of modern 
philosophers. 

+ The method is this—Either, [., ‘The subject is, as it is supposed ; or II, 
it is not, On the first supposition that it is so, we must examine what happens— 
Ist. To it with respect to itself: 2d. To it with respect to all other things: 
3rd. To all other things with respect to it: 4th. To all other things with re- 
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Another more fatal abuse of Analogy is arguing from indi- 
viduals to genera, or from genus to genus, when these genera are 
too remote ; whichis skipping to generalities instead of cautiously 
proceeding from species to species. But the most dangerous of 
all is arguing from Matter to Mind, between which there is no 
natural similarity. Thus, the common supposition of the Mind de- 
termined by motives, as a balance swayed by weights is false; for 
so far from arguing from like to like, from species to species, we 
argue not even from genus to genus in the most remote degree, 
but from one thing to its contrary ; false, also, in as much as the 
motive is a final cause, and the weight an antecedent. This ob- 
jection, however, to the use of Analogy may be pushed too far : 
but of the proper use of such reasoning we have an example in 
one of the finest metaphysical works in the English language, 
Butler's Analogy. 

I would observe, also, the great laxity in the significations of 
the word Theory. It is sometimes used for a general law or 
principle obtained by Induction, and as something almost sy- 
nonymous with hypothesis, In this view it might be looked upon 
as a proved hypothesis; in its other and more general significa- 
tion it implies the chain of reasoning from general laws and prin- 
ciples, and sometimes the result of such a chain. Its real sig- 
nification seems to be the Survey itself* In the descending 
scale the result of the survey is termed a Theorem, Sedpyxa: and 
in the ascending scale the general law obtained, the result of the 
survey, might perhaps likewise be termed a Theorem: whilst 


*pect to themseloes. Four similar casea will result when we examine what does 
sot happen ; and four more, when we examine what does, and at the same time 
does not happen. Upon the supposition that it is so, we must investigate its re- 
lations in all their bearings; and we must pursue the same method of investiga- 
tion upon the second supposition, that if is notso. And if it were done according 
to certain categories, a more thorough investigation could not possibly be devised : 
and the method is equally applicable to Experimental philosophy as to Intelleo- 
tual science. Fors method of obtaining ideas for examination, see a description 
of Socrates among some hopeful pupils in one of the comedies of Aristophanes. 

* See an excellent paper upon the subject in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
August, 1830, 
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the Theory, Scapia, the Survey itself, may be taken for the whole 
chain, which, as it proceeds, every now and then, as it were, de- 
posits these theorems, From one or more general laws or data 
we deduce certain results or theorems, such as the different ex- 
pressions for the range, velocity &c. of a shot, in the theory of 
Projectiles: and each of these expressions would be practically, 
as well as theoretically true, but for the innumerable other cir- 
cumstances to be taken into consideration. It is therefore only 
an approximation to practical truth. From a certain other 
set of general laws we deduce a theory of Resistances, and by a 
combination of these two Theories we approximate still nearer to 
practical truth. And by adding theory to theory relative to the 
powder, form, texture, elasticity, &c. of the shot, climate, &c. &c. 
and other circumstances, we might still nearer approximate.* And 
all these Theories taken together might be termed the Theory of 
Gunnery. 

An Hypothetical system differs from a Theory as does an 
Hypothesis from a General law or Fact, and is dependant upon 
Hypotheses instead of Facts; and its productions are of the same 
description. 


® It is utterly impossible, upon the surface of this earth, by Theory, to ar- 
rive at practical results, even in the most simple of all practical sciences, Me- 
chanics; particularly, as it sometimes happens, when the results of each Theory, 
instead of being Theorems, are themselves merely approximations, Of this the 
ancients were perfectly aware, for both in ascending and descending, they ex- 
cluded the individuals, as objects of sense and not of science. Much less is 
it possible in Politics, or any other moral or intellectual science; where not 
only so few general laws, universals, or data, are ascertained, but the springs 
of action are so manifold and various, independently of the free-will and per- 
yersity of the individuals, that human intellect can scarcely hope to form even 
a likely approximation to the truth, The cpeculative philosopher, as is 
justly observed by Stewart, possesses a fund of knowledge, invaluable in all 
untried cases, which will guide him a certain way in approximation to the 
truth, But if he suppose that such theorefical principles are applicable to prac- 
tice, of course he fails in every instance, and produces nothing but confusion and 
mischief; of which the state of this kingdom, at this moment, is a most lament- 
able proof: and the probable result of persevering in such a course cannot be 
contemplated without the utmost alarm, the more anxiously, as many of the 
systems still acted on are not true theories, but are built upon false principles and 
are merely hypothetical systems. 
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Thus far I have spoken of the Method of proceeding, and I 
have used the terms Laws, Facts, Universals, and the like, in 
their common acceptation. But these terms are so confounded 
with each other and with Causes and Effects, that we scarcely 
know what we are in search of; and some of the ablest views of 
Bacon’s Novum Organum have become almost as much lost to 
the world, as have some of the very finest speculations of the 
ancients. I would therefore say a few words upon the Objects 
or Aim of science. 


Causation is a subject upon which there is a strange mis- 
understanding between the ancients and moderns. By the word 
Cause the ancients appear to have understood that without the 
co-operation of which no sensible phenomenon could be pro- 
duced :* and they divided Causes into the Efficient, the Formal, 
the Material, and the Final. And this division was excellent, 
and in perfect keeping with a system which held a Soul of the 
world as the prime mover of Efficient causes, The Final cause 
or ultimate object and end of every action, I shall dismiss without 
further consideration, as less properly a cause than a motive, 
and equally admitted in all systems in which nothing is referred 
to chance, and as unconnected with the Physical subject I have 
now in hand. 

This division of causes has been supposed to be superseded 
among the moderns; and, since the time of Hume, by the word 
Cause they seem sometimes to understand the Bond of connexion 
between one event and its preceding; and in this view it is as- 
serted that no causes of things have ever been discovered; and 
that science lies not in the discovery of causes, but only in the 
discovery of the facts and general laws of nature; and the same 


* See the 67th epistle of Seneca, wherein he explains the common and 
Pistonic division of causes, and unjustly arraigns both, because he conceives 
Space, Time, and Motion, ought to be included, Motion, however, is included 
in the Efficient Cause, and Space and Time are but the measures of that motion, 
and the Law of the Motion, when strictly limited and defined, involves conside- 
ration of the measure only, and of nothing else. 
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assertion is likewise made, because no one can pretend to have 
discovered the first of secondary causes. In another view the 
Cause is looked upon as implying nothing more than an ante- 
cedent phenomenon, and that these phenomena, under the names 
of Cause and Effect, are continued in an endless chain of suc- 
cessive connexions. For example, when we hear a clock strike, 
if we attend to the chains of successive causes—to go no farther 
back—they may be traced in the stroke of the hammer, which 
causes the vibration of the bell, which causes the undulatory 
movement among the particles of the air, which causes a vibratory 
motion on the organs of hearing and on the brain; a certain sensa~ 
tion follows, and the soul perceives that the clock has struck. 
Now, for the production of this ultimate effect, we may observe 
not only one, but three distinct chains of what the ancients would 
call Causes, Ist. The chain of the material substances whose 
toatter is in contact with one another, and without which matter 
the phenomenon could not have been produced, viz. the matter 
of the hammer, of the bell, of the air, of the ‘auditorial nerve, 
of the sensorium,® and these are the successive Material causes. 
Again, each of these portions of matter is indued with certain 
qualities, without which also the effect could not have been pro- 
duced; and.these depend upon what the ancients would call the 
form, and they consist of the form, texture, elasticity, vibratory 
and other qualities of the bell, of the air, nerve, &c. These are the 
Formal causes. To these must be superadded the particular 
accidents by which they are affected, viz., the fall of the ham- 
mer, the vibration of the bell,.and.the others, by which motion is 
successively communicated: and of this chain of causes each 
accident is mothing else than motion, modified by the body 
through which it passes, and may be regarded as a proximate 
Efficient cause. In this phenomenon, therefore, we may trace 
the Material, Formal, and Efficient Causes of the ancients; all 
which are necessary for the-production of the effect: and we may 


* I use the term.as Newton uses it, and not as Leibnitz in his dispute with 
Clarke. : 
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perceive that the ancient and modern doctrines upon the subject 
of Causation may not be inconsistent with one another: but we 
must carefully distinguish whether the Cause be defined as the 
Accident itself, or the Instrument affected with the accident— 
the Vibration of the bell, or the Bell in the act of vibrating. 
Such is a general view of this phenomenon: but we may ob- 
serve still something more, relating to that Bond of connexion which 
has been so great a stumbling-block among the moderns. When 
we come more narrowly to inspect this triplicated chain of 
Causes, between each link there is a joint, if I may so call it: 
for instance, the aggregate motion of the hammer is, in the bell, 
converted into alomic motion. Now this cannot be performed 
simultaneously, though the manner or Jaw according to which it 
is performed, escapes the observation of our senses. This is the 
Latens Processus, or the latent process which Bacon is so anxious 
to have investigated ; and it is often noticed among the ancients, 
particularly by Plato in the Parmenides and Phedo. The Latens 
Schematismus of Bacon, the latent form or structure, refers to the 
latent properties of the bodies, or other unknown circumstances, 
through which motion is communicated. And as grosser bodies 
are said to be incapable of contact, a kind of Latens Schematis- 
mus at every joint in the chain, becomes also an object of inquiry. 
The inquiry into the Efficient cause, the Matter, the latent pro- 
cess, and the /atent structure, constitutes Physics, according to the 
notions of Bacon; which differs but little from the ancient doc- 
trine. But, if we combine the two, we shall have Physical science 
to consist in investigating the Nature and the Continuity of the 
Material, Formal, and Efficient causes, together with the Laws 
according to which the chain of efficient causes is propagated, 
and this, not only in the Links but in the Joints.* If it were done 


* To this might be objected, that the common example of the ancient causes, 
vis. of a founder casting a statue, does not quadrate with whatI have advanced; 
for in the example, the Efficient cause a quo is the Founder, the Material ez quo 
is the brass, the Formal in quo istheshape. A more attentive consideration, how-. 
ever, will show that it is only a particular case of the more: general that I have 
taken. The Platonists added to the above the Ideal or Exemplary cause,: 
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through the successive links only, we should in a manner have 
perfected the grand outline of science, through the more delicate 
parts, the latent processes, and forms, and substances, at the 
joints, which constitute the bonds of connexion, should forever 
be concealed. Yet they need not be despaired of. 

If it should be asked why it is thus to be presumed a priori, 
that this triplicated chain of causes is continued throughout na- 
ture, the only answer to it is this,—that in every branch of science 
which has been investigated, and is thoroughly understood, such 
is the case; and as we can only reason but from what we know, 
we reason by analogy, from this known to the unknown, and 
draw a strong presumption in its favour. It may be false, and it 
cannot be proved otherwise till all science is perfected; but the 
burden of finding and demonstrating an exception ia with its 
opponents, who might thus confute or limit it. 

In modern experimental Philosophy it is often laid down as a 
inaxim, that the laws of nature are the only proper objects of 
human inquiry: and all investigation of causes is stifled by the 
dogma which maintains, that human nature is incapable of in- 
vestigating their nature—a strange fallacy, which seems to be an 
ignoratio elenchi, The laws of nature, or general facts, as they 
are called—under which obscure expressions are often included 
the qualities of bodies as well as their matter and the accidents 
by which they are affected—may be sufficient for the mathema- 
tician, as they afford the data from which his propositions may 
depend. He can rise no higher than his data; nor is it within the 
compass of his science to prove any simple physical proposition.® 
In the brilliant discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton certain general 
laws and qualities of matter gathered by induction, together with 
the common principles of mathematics, form the data from which 
the propositions of the Principia depend, And the discoveries 


secundum quod, according to which it is fashioned, which commonly related to 
the metaphysical, and not to the physical forms. It might also be objected, that 
the Vacuum, Gravity &c. are at variance. I speak of them presently. 

© We often meet with such attempts: all the mathematical proofs of the 
parallelogram of forces, for instance, are vicious, and merely augments in a circle. 
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deduced by mathematical operations may be pushed on by his 
successors to a greater degree of accuracy and approximation to 
the truth than they have been already, yet are they merely de- 
ductions and links in the descending chain and calculations of 
effects. But among the data themselves is where we must look 
for any great advancement of science. 

In those branches of science which have attained to any de- 
gree of perfection, such as Mechanics, Acoustics and some others, 
we are not content with the mere fact, but we attend to the suc~ 
cessive links in the chain of accident, tracing the motion whence it 
is derived, and to what it is communicated; and investigating also 
the law according to which it is propagated : and we trace also the 
chain of being, in the existence and contact of its matter, and in 
its qualities and form, as in the example of the Bell. But, not- 
withstanding the mighty strides which modern science has taken 
in the Operative division of Philosophy, it is manifest what little 
real progress has been made in the Speculative division in the 
ascending scale; though every step therein opens almost a new 
era of discovery, 


I will now turn to the Result. That Matter or Substance, 
by which Qualities are supported, exists, is one of the prime 
articles of belief among mankind, though its existence can only 
be inferred from the qualities which it upholds, And it is in this 
branch, by the chemical resolution of compound substances into 
more simple substances, that science has of late years made its 
greatest advancement, 

Chief of the Qualities of Matter were resolved by the ancients 
into its Form: and by the union of Form with Matter the Sen- 
sible world was supposed to be produced. As I endeavour to 
bring forward those parts only of the ancient philosophy which 
may be turned to account, I omit mention of their ingenious 
metaphysical speculations upon the nature of Form and Matter, 
Bound and the Boundless, and shall merely observe that the 
system would naturally tend to resolve all the qualities of Matter 

¥YX 
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into the primary ones of its Extension, Form, and the absolute 
Hardness or Impenetrability of its component parts, substance, or 
atoms.* 

Besides the obvious formal qualities of matter, there are cer- 
tain other qualities, which may be termed supposititious, assumed’ 
or occult, inasmuch as the words Elasticity, Colour, Inertia, 
Gravity, and many others, are words conventionally assumed to 
express some unknown causes of effects which have been traced 
no higher, but which still remain desiderata to which the attention 
of science should be directed; for they may perhaps be resolved 
into some immediate formal cause, or into several intermediate 
links in the chain of accidental causes, latent processes &c. Sir 
Isaac Newton thus attempted to resolve the elasticity of Light, 
as far as it concerned Reflection, into a latent process, the at- 
tractions of a fluid upon the surfaces of bodies. , 


® Of the ancients, the Epicureans alone are supposed to have held the exist- 
ence of atoms: if I mistake not, the Pythagoreans did likewise, though not 
such a wilful democracy of Atoms as that of Epicurus; nor am I aware that any 
of the ancients held the infinite divisibility of matter. Neither of these opinions, 
perhaps, can be brought to the test of proof, we can rest only in analogy; but I 
think the accuracy of the results and calculations upon the Atomic Theory, 
plainly induce us to prefer the atomic opinion, upon the same grounds that our 
faith in the law of Gravitation is strengthened, by the accuracy with which the 
Planetary movements coincide with their calculated courses, i.e. it rests upon ob- 
servation. The conclusion also, drawn by analogy in favour of atoms, from a 
substance, always dividing and compounding at the same angle, ia far superior to 
4n argument drawn from the infinite divisibility of s mathematical line ; inasmuch 
as it isa fair analogy between two physical propositions : the latter is only a ma- 
thematical illustration of a physical proposition; they are not at all of the same 
kind; the subject under consideration is purely material, the illustration purely 
ideal. The same may be said of Euler's ingenious argument, “ All matter is endued 
with extension, It therefore possesses all the qualities of extension; one of 
which is infinite divisibility.” For it does not follow that because all matter is 
endued with extension in the concrete, that it has all the properties of extension 
in the abstract; only that it might have had, if it had pleased God to make it so. 

+ The occult qualities of Aristotle are not the nonsense usually fathered 
upon him; but I prefer the word supposititious, i ¢. hypothetical, not only to 
avoid offence, but in better keeping with what I have written upon theory and 
hypothesis. 
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Again, in the phenomenon of Colour, the Metaphysical dis- 
tinction drawn between the Sensation and Perception by the Mind, 
and the Quality of the body, which was the cause of that per- 
ception, between the redness with which the senses are affected, 
and the supposititious quality of the body, which so operates upon 
light as to produce that sensation and perception, cleared away 
several strange incumbrances. But the grand discovery, that 
redness or any other colour may be communicated to several 
bodies by the mere alteration of their superficial texture, has 
gone far to resolve the colouring quality into the texture or form 
of the superficies, and to merge the supposititious and conventional 
quality into a formal cause, one of the primary qualities of matter. 
From the perception of colours we may trace the chain of antece- 
dent causes of Matter and Form through the optic nerve, through 
the eye, to the light, to the coloured body, and again to the light. 
And we may trace also the descending chain of accidents or mo- 
tion from the general unmodified motions of the light, as first 
admitted into a chamber, before it strikes upon the body, its 
alteration at the body, every point of which becomes a centre 
from which a sphere of motion is propagated, of such a nature, 
as, when passed through the eye and optic nerve, to produce the 
perception of colour. 

In England, till within the last few years, the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis of Light has had a very genera) ascendancy; but at pre- 
sent that of Huygens bids fuir entirely to supplant it. From the 
similarity which obtains in nature between one fluid and another, 
I would venture to suggest, that these two hypotheses may not 
be altogether and fundamentally opposed, but are capable of being 
reconciled, at least in part; and that light has not only a pro- ~ 
gressive, but a vibratory motion also: that to its progressive 
motion are to be attributed the phenomena of brightness, il- 
jumination, shadow and some instances of reflection: and that 
upon its vibrations depend the phenomena of colour, sight and 
the like; and that the vibratory motion requisite for the pro- 
duction of Vision, is caused by the progressive, reflected, and 
impeded motion of the sunbeams, by a change from the aggre- 
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gate progressive motion of the rays into the atomic vibrations of 
the fluid. Such an hypothesis is afforded by the analogies of air 
and water, in their progressive motions of wind and streams, and 
in their vibratory motions of sound and waves. It is a fair hy- 
pothesis, which, if it be confuted when brought to the test of ex- 
periment by Induction, may afford some results upon which 
something more plausible may be offered. 

The most remarkable of the supposititious qualities of Matter 
are Inertia, Gravity, and Attraction. The conceptions of Sir 
Isaac Newton upon the subject of Gravity and Attraction are 
perfectly clear and defined. He uses the words—not for the 
effect itself, as Dr. Clarke in his controversy with Leibnitz affirms 
—not for any inherent quality with which matter may be endued . 
—nor for any accidental motion with which it may be affected : 
but he uses them merely conventionally for the antecedent cause 
of the effect of gravitation: whether the cause be a formal cause, 
or whether it be motion or force communicated through an ante- 
cedent chain of being, or whatever it may be hereafter ascer- 
tained. By the universal effect of gravitation or the tendency 
itself, proved by Induction from Experiment and Observation 
upon bodies within our reach, and extended by Analogy confirmed 
by Observation to the celestial bodies and those which are beyond 
us, it is evident that such a cause exists; and the knowledge of 
its existence, and of the law according to which it acts, are suf- 
ficient for all the purposes to which in mathematics it can be 
applied. 

Sir Isaac Newton laid down as one of the rules of philoso- 
phizing, that no other causes ought to be introduced than such as 
are true, and necessary to account for the phenomena. And he 
followed his predecessors in maintaining the Inertia of Matter 
as exerted in the first law of motion, as an inherent, though it may 
be supposititious quality. ‘But to account for the undiminished 
motions of the planets he was compelled to assert a Vacuum, or 
at least a quasi vacuum. Yet he hesitated to maintain Gravity 
as an innate quality of matter, as it would be inconsistent with his 
own ideas of causation, as expressed in his own rule. He there- 
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fore left directions to succeeding philosophers to seek its cause ; 
and pointed out as a fit subject for speculation an hypothetical 
subtile ether, with which the supposed vacuum might be filled, 
as capable of supplying the deficient links in the chain of causa- 
tion. Many of his professed followers, sufficiently alive to 
the physical inconsistency, hesitated not to assert the absolute 
vacuum, and gravitation as an inherent quality of matter ; not ad- 
verting to the insuperable metaphysical difficulty thus introduced, 
that they eventually maintained two distinct and independent 
chains of causation, continually crossing each other and assuming 
each other’s offices: by one of which motion was communicated, 
through matter in contact, by impulse and vibration, in endless 
succession ; and by the other through vacuum by means of occult 
qualities commonly so called ; by either of which the same effects 
might be produced. Euler and most foreign philosophers, more 
sensible of the real difficulty of the case, rejected without a 
scruple such a version of Sir I. Newton's opinions, upon the ex- 
press grounds, that two secondary causes of motion, one from 
Inertia the other from Attraction, were utterly incongruous and 
inadmissible: and such has generally been the opinion of all 
Metaphysicians, Stewart, equally sensible of the same insuper- 
able difficulty, strangely proposes to resolve all such phenomena 
into attractions and repulsions, upon the principles of Boscovich. 
But I shall merely observe, that the experiments from which it is 
deduced, that the grosser bodies never come into contact, prove 
it only, because they prove, that there is some substance inter- 
vening. 7 

If we turn our attention to the Chain of Accidents, we shall 
find that it consists of Motion, which implies Force, communi- 
cated through different portions of the material world. And 
here I would mark a distinction in the word Force or Power. 
Where motion is actually produced, the Force by which it is pro- 
duced is nothing else than the Momentum, or quantity of motion 
communicated from one body to another in a connected suc- 
cession, But there is often a Force exerted where no motion is 
actually produced, the Force being counteracted in its effect. It 
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produces, however, a continual Stress and Endeavour, and is the 
Cause of a continued series of such Stresses, Endeavours and 
Tendencies among bodies in contact, and it is only requisite that 
some impediment be removed, that motion may take effect. 

All motion and tendencies may perhaps be ultimately traced 
to the forces of Animals, Gravity, Inertia, and the Etherial 
powers of nature, 

The natural or common motion and pressure of Water is 
evidently resolvable into the forces of Air, Gravity and other 
causes. The natural or common motions and powers of the Air 
may be again resolved into those of Gravity, Elasticity and Heat. 
Galvanism, Electricity and certain Chemical phenomena, might 
perhaps, if science were properly directed to the investigation, 
with little difficulty be resolved into a chain of varied accident or 
motion of one and the same etherial fluid, of which fire is but 
another form: inasmuch as chief part of the results appear to 
be but the conversion of aggregate into some species of atomic 
motion, and the reconversion of this atomic motion into aggre- 
gate. The phenomena of Magnetism might perhaps be similarly 
resolved. Now in these pheenomena the great dispute among 
philosophers does not so much concern the chain of accident and 
motion, as the chain of being through which the accidents are 
propagated; whether the motion be communicated through the 
grosser particles of matter, or through some subtile fluid which 
pervades all nature, or through several different fluids endowed 
with different properties, such as the Galvanic, Electric, Mag- 
netic and other fluids. From the sameness of many of their 
effects, and from the consideration that they all appear equally 
extended throughout the universe, if we should presume that 
they were but one and the same fluid, we should start an 
hypothesis indeed, but an hypothesis particularly worthy of at- 
tention, for unless such be the case we shall have in nature 
several fluids co-extended through the universe, all of which can 
perform each other's offices, that is to say, several different causes 
more than are necessary for the solution of the phenomena. 

Gravity, in the present state of science, is an anomaly in 
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nature, to which no parallel exists; for we are acquainted only 
with its laws, without a trace of the antecedent proximate links 
in the chains of Being, and Motion or Force. I have before 
observed, that a Vacuum is purely an hypothesis; and it is an 
hypothesis, resting not upon experiment or proof, nor even upon 
any analogy in nature, but it is a deduction by a chain of argument 
from the ascertained fact of the undiminished motions of the 
planets, from the supposititious quality of the inertia of matter, 
and from the unwarranted assumption, that perpetual motion can 
only be sustained in vacuo; an assumption, chiefly taken from 
a few experiments, in what may, without much difficulty, be 
shewn to be the absolute plenum of an air-pump. But it is 
far from evident that a man could move any one of his limbs if 
it were placed in perfect vacuo ; whilst thousands of experiments 
prove, that even a perpetual motion® might be preserved by 
Fire, Steam, Air, Electricity and other powers of nature, but 
for the wear and tear of the machinery, the lack of fuel and 
other extrinsic circumstances: and this, in many instances, in 
spite of friction; but in all, an absolute plenum of one or more 
fluids is necessary for the production of the effect. 

Of the Force of Animals, it may well be questioned whence 
it is derived, whether it be originally communicated by the Soul 
of the animal itself to the material world through its connexion 
with the body, or whether the soul has power only to influence 
and divert the motion and force with which that body may be 
surrounded. 

Of the Etherial powers of nature, I must observe, that 
wherever a Fire is lighted, a wonderful kind of motion com- 
mences among the elernents, very different from what can be 
supposed to have been communicated by the agent that pro- 


® When I say perpetual motion, of course, 1 do not allude to the frivolous 
attempts often made to produce it by mechanical combinatious acted upon by 
gravity. If€there were no friction of the machine or alr, Gravity and Inertia would 
always produce a perpetual motion in pendulums, or machinery whose centre of 
Gravity is at rest; but it could produce nothing more. If, therefore, friction is to 
be superadded, it must produce something less. 
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duced the spark, or could have resided within the spark itself. _ 
Light issues on all sides from the fire, and an incessant draft of 
Air sets into it; and there ensues a motion continually accumu- 
lating and increasing, and communicated to thejobjects around 
it; and instead of losing motion by such communication, the 
longer it continues the more violent, intense and extended it 
becomes, producing such a variety of movements by the descent 
of walls and timbers, by the overthrow of houses, trees and all 
obstacles within its reach, as to bid defiance to all ordinary rules 
of action and re-action, cause and effect: “ and no man knoweth 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth.” 


To the ancients who held the World to be their God, Matter 
its body, and the Etherial powers of the heavens its soul, little 
difficulty could occur in resolving the motions and forces of the 
elements and gravity, as well as all individual animal force into © 
the powers of this present universal Deity. By such a solution, 
it is true that the ancients completed and perfected their bastard 
system of Physics; and reduced all causes to one simple tripli- 
cated chain: and the Efficient, the Formal and the Material 
might be successively traced from the highest intellectual opera 
tion to the lowest sensible phenomenon. 

To us, however, who hold the Spiritual world perfectly dis- 
tinct from the Material, it must be the grand object of Philo- 
sophy to trace the chain of causes from matter to matter, to the 
first of secondary causes. When a clock has struck, the vibra- 
tions are conveyed along the auditorial nerves to the Sensorium; 
and according to other systems besides those of the Materialists, 
motion is communicated to the Soul itself. Yet analogy, I may 
say experience upon all natural bodies, would rather lead us to 
presume that the motion, after a momentary concentration in the 
sensorium, is again communicated through the brain and skull 
to the surrounding air, and that no part of it can be lost to the 
material world by being communicated to the immaterial. 

The cause of Gravitation, whatever that may be, causes a 
strain and tendency in every body which it does not actually put 
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in motion. By this a stress is exerted upon water in a vessel; by 
which the like stress or pressure is exerted ‘against the sides of 
the vessel: and if one of its sides be removed, motion instantly 
ensues. Now it is evident that this strain or stress, ‘as well as 
the motion, must be referred to the same cause. And if future 
discovery should ever show that the antecedent link in the chain 
of being through which this strain is propagated, is an etheria] 
fluid of the heavens, we should immediately conclude, that, ex- 
cept where motion was actually produced, there was a continual 
strain. 

In the legitimate use of analogy we are entitled to start such 
an hypothesis: and it is the business of Philosophy to bring it 
to the test of Experiment or Observation by Induction; by which 
it may be confuted, proved, or limited to something less general. 
But if on such an hypothesis we should argue that the unaccount- 
able effects of fire, in its wonderful motions before observed, are 
to be resolved into the same force or strain impressed upon the 
heavens—if, supposing no motion is communicated from the 
material to the immaterial world, as far as we and other animals 
are concerned, we should argue to the reverse, that no motion is 
communicated from the immaterial or the souls of animals to the 
material,* but that living creatures are only endowed with the 
faculty of diverting and appropriating the force with which they 
are surrounded—if we should argue that, in short, all motion 
among material bodies may be ultimately traced to the etherial 
powers of nature, so adjusted as to constitute the mainspring of 
the machine of the universe ; that they are a fluid whose material 
substance pervades every thing and all space, and perfects the 
chain of being, endowed with no other qualities than those of 
form, but impressed with a continued force which is not an in- 
herent quality, though it can be traced no higher; from which 
all other force and motion amongst things are borrowed, and to 


* Query! Might not the term Analogy be epplied to arguments proceed- 
ing upon the relations of contiguity and contrast, as well as upon the relation 
of resemblance ? : 

ZZ 
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which they are again returned; and into whose operations may 
be resolved not only the chain of accidents, but all the supposi- 
titious qualities: of matter—or if, with the school of Hutchinson,* 
we should resolve this force itself, this strain upon the heavens, 
into the expansion caused by the motions of the Solar triad of 
Fire, Light, and Spirit, three conditions of one etherial fluid; I 
say, we should be tacking one supposition to another; we should 
be weaving but an hypothetic system; we should be using analogy 
not in its legitimate province, but, as Lord Bacon calls it, for the 
purpose of anticipating nature; and we should be running into 
the common error of the ancients, of proceeding from one step to 
another without stopping to prove our progress. 

- That all force is dependant upon the powers of the heavens 
is no new hypothesis, but as old as Heathenism itself, for the 
Heathens resolved all forces, both of nature and animals; into the 
powers of the etherial Soul of the universe: and the hypothesis 
properly modified, may be even of still higher antiquity. 


Nothing, perhaps, is more uniformly insisted on among the 
Heathen, than that their Trinity was a triad subordinate to a 
Monad ; which monad was clearly one of those two independent 
principles, which were conceived to have existed before the forma- 
tion of the world, and was the Etherial Intellectual principle of 
the Universe ; which was in a manner superseded by the Triad. 
The Triad is likewise maintained to be Phanes or Eros, the Sun, 
the Soul and Ruler of the world. 

To ascertain the persons of this triad, then, I shall merely 
place the most ancient speculations upon the subject under one 
another; but at the same time I would observe, that it is one of 
those questions which, for want of sufficient evidence, is incapable 
of being brought to the test of absolute demonstration. 


® The discovery of the component gasses of the Air has overturned this system 
in its original extent, yet I conceive that the substitution of the word Caloric for 
Air might suggest a modification worthy of attention: but there are a great many 
steps which must be proved before this part of the subject can be even approached 
legitimately, 
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From the different Orphic fragments we find that the Orphic 


Trinity consisted of 
Metis, Phanes, or Eros, Ericapeeus. 
which are interpreted 
Will, or Light, or Life, or 
Counsel, Love, Lifegiver. 
From Acusilaus, ; ; 
Metis, Eros, Ether. 
From Hesiod, according to Damascius, : 
Earth, Eros, Tartarus. 
From Pherecydes Syrius, 
Eire, Water, Spirit, or Air, 
From the Sidonians, , 
Cronus, Love, Cloudy darkness. 
From the Pheenicians, 
Ulomus, Chusorus, The Egg. 
From the Chaldean and Persian Oracles of Zoroaster, 
Fire, Sun, Ether, 
Fire, Light, Ether, 
From the later Platonists, 
Power, Intelleet, Father. 
Power, Intellect, Soul or Spirit. 


By the ancient Theologists, according to Macrobius, the Sun was 
invoked in the Mysteries, as 

Power of Light of Spirit of 

the world, .the world, the world. 
fo which may perhaps be added, from Sanchoniatho, the three 
sons of Genus. 

Fire, Light, Flame. 


By omitting the Earth, Water, and other materials, which, in 
the formation of the world, are elsewhere disposed of, and passing 
ever the refinements of the Pythagoreans, who sometimes eyen 
deviated so far as to place the r4ya%dy, the final cause, as the 
Monad, and the three concauses as the Triad, I think we may find 
in the above enumeration sufficient ground for maintaining the 
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opinion, that the persons of the Trinity of the Gentiles, viewed 
under a Physical aspect, were regarded as the Fire, the Light, and 
the Spirit or Air of the Etherial fluid Substance of the heavens: 
which in a Metaphysical aspect were held to be no other than the 
Power or Will, the Intellect or Reason, and the Spirit or Affections 
of the Soul of the World; accordingly as the prior Monad was 
contemplated in its Etherial or Intellectual subsistence. 

Metaphysicians have at length approximated to a truth, 
which, in the Metaphysics of Christianity, is laid down with as 
much perspicuity and decision, as is the Immortality of the Soul, 
or as any other of those points which have been so continually 
agitated among philosophers, modern as well as ancient. The 
distinction between the Intellect, and the Emotions or Affections, 
to which, simple as it may appear, such laborious approaches 
have been made through the mazy paths of Metaphysics, is 
clearly drawn; and the respective seats of them are assigned, it 
may be figuratively, but most naturally, to the Head and Heart. 

The old division of the Mental Powers into those of the Will 
and the Understanding, has long been superseded by the division 
of the school of Reid into the Intellectual and Active Powers. 
But under the name of the Active Powers, the Will and some 
part of the Emotions have been also confounded by that school. 
Later writers, who have drawn the distinction between the In- 
tellect and the Emotions, appear generally to regard the Will as 
a subordinate appendage to the Emotions, connected perhaps 
with the material structure of the Animal. ‘ 

There is an ambiguity in the word Will or Volition, which 
may be divided into the Wish, and into the Power to act. The 
Soul thinks, wishes, acts ; and the Power to act appears to me 
to be a mental Power, as distinct from the Wish or any of the 
Emotions, as it is independent of any material structure or 
combination. We may conceive a disembodied spirit with the 
Intellectual Powers, the Train of Thought only, without the 
Emotions; and again such a spirit, with the Intellect and Emo- 
tions, without the Power of action; and such a being might be 
susceptible of every sentiment terminating in contemplation, such 
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as all intellectual Tastes, Memory, Regret, and a variety of 
others. Stewart, in his speculations upon persons dreaming, 
supposes the Intellectual Powers with the Train of Thought in 
exercise, while the Active powers are suspended. But, of the 
Faculties and Powers which he confounds under that name, it is 
manifest that the Emotions are not suspended: and though the 
Power over the material frame is very generally unexercised 
during sleep, it is a very singular phenomenon, that when the 
Wish to do any particular action is notified, the Soul presently 
takes it for granted that the deed required is actually done, and 
the train of thought is influenced and diverted by some internal 
power, though the wish is not really gratified. And there is 
nothing more common in nature than to have the wish without 
the power to act, or the power without the wish. 

I speak only of the immortal and immaterial soul: but if we 
look more closely into the matter we may observe, in the involun- 
tary motions of the body, in its animal appetites, sensations, and 
desires, and perhaps in its perceptions, something of a material or 
corporeal spirit or frame of life, acting independently, though 
subject to the immortal soul, and whose operations appear to be 
carried on solely by the powers of nature. And it is this which 
appears to be so continually leading men astray into Materialism, 
And herein Plato’s disposition is curious. He places the Intel- 
lect in the Head; a Soul endued with some of the passions, such 
as fortitude, is supposed to reside in the Chest, about the Heart : 
while another soul, of which the appetites, desires, and grosser 
passions are its faculties, about the Stomach and Spleen. The 
more refined Emotions he confounds with the Intellect ; which I 
believe is likewise the case with Kant. 

The numerous passages in the Scriptures in which the Persons 
of the Christian Trinity are shadowed forth by the same natural 
and mental powers which I suppose to constitute the original 
triad of the Gentiles, are too numerous to require to be speci- 
fically referred to.—The Father is continually typified as a Fire 
accepting the sacrifices, consuming and punishing the guilty, as 
the Lord of all power and might, to whom all prayers are com- 
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monly addressed ;—the Son as Light, as a Mediator and a Teacher, 
enlightening the understanding, addressing himself more par- 
ticularly to the Intellect, pointing out the distinctions between 
good and evil ;—the Spirit, as Spirit or Air, a mighty rushing 
wind, operating upon the Affections, Feelings, or Emotions. We 
are commanded by the Christian faith to look to the Son for 
knowledge, to obey his instructions, and to accept the conditions 
of Salvation he has offered—to the Spirit, for grace to influence 
us in all our feelings, wishes and intentions—and to the Father, 
our prayers are to be directed for the power to act. 

I would not presume to Jay stress upon any of the hypotheses. 
I may have advanced or adduced in this inquiry. Man is apt to 
indulge his fancy in building systems which he conceives may set 
forth the wisdom or magnify the power of his Creator; but. when, 
he brings them to the test, and finds the truth itself, he finds it 
infinitely more sublime than the happiest flight of his imagina~ 
tion. Yet as we must necessarily take all our ideas, as well as 
our language, from the sensible world—as we are taught that it 
it is a glass, in which things spiritual are purposely, but darkly, 
shadowed forth—and as we are assured that man is formed in 
the express image of his Maker; I deem that we outstep not the, 
bounds of true philosophy, when we humbly trace, in the glorious 
works of the Almighty, a confirmation of his word. 
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P, v. L 20, for hypothesis read hypotheses. 
1. 23, for hypothesis read hypotheses. 
vi. l. 17, for hypothesis read hypotheses, 
vii. 1. 2, for hypothesis read hypotheses. 
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xxvii. |, 19, for Nebuchadnesser read Nebuchadnezzar. 
xxxii. 1. 14, for 1641 read 1461. 
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xxxyv. |. 3, for loveliness read loneliness. 
21, line 18, for that read and says that. 
40, 1. 15, for Appion read Apion, 
64, 1. 1, for Celo-Syria read Coelo-Syria. 
108, 1. 8, for Among read After. 
149, l. 10, dele have. 
172, note §, for Sec Dyn read See Dynasties. 
204, note +, for Gem read Gesn. 
239, note ®, |. 4, for 8th read 9th. 
240, note f, for p. 4 read p, 5. 
244, note +, line 3, for or Mixed read and the Mixed. 
250, note +, for Syonches read Synoches. 
268, 1. 13, for whether read either. 
295, 1. 20, for as dazzling read as the dazzling. 
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344, 1. last, for ents read arguments. 
346, note ®, 1. 7, for induce read induces. 
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328, 1, 1, for Brutius read Brutius Praesens, 
—-, |. 26, for Vergilia read Vergilia. 


At p. 84 add the following line: 
loris "Hpaxdti8n; iry on’. is called Heraclides. He reigned 18 years, 
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